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* AN ample diſcourſe upon the original of the Iriſh, and the 
antiquity of that people; whom in truth I think to be more ancient 
than moſt T know in this end of the world, ſe as it were m the 
handling of ſome man of ſound judgement and plentiful reading, 
would be moſt pleaſant and profitable.“ 

| SPENCER. 


« THERE is at this day no monument or real argument that, 
when the Iriſh were firſt invaded, they had any ſtone houſing at 
all, any money, any foreign trade, nor any learning but the legend 
of the ſaints, pſalter, miſſals, ritual, &c. viz. nor geometry, 
atronomy, anatomy, architecture, enginery, painting, carving, nor 
any kind of manufacture, nor the leaſt uſe of navigation, or the 


art military.” 
Sis WILLIAM PETTY, 
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& Non enim tam AUTORITATES i diſputando quam RATIONIS - 
menth querenda ſunt,” | 
CICERO. 


* Duo ſunt inſtrumemta ad res omnes aut confirmandas aut impugnan- 
das RATIO & AUTORITAS. Verum in hoc ANTIQUITATUM ſtudio 
plurimum poteſt auTORITAS; & rerum preteritarum ſcientia non 
RATIONUM momento ſed SCRIPTORUM AUTORITATE ſolidiſime cor- 


roboratur. | 
j CAMDEN, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


N Edition of this Work having bid niarly 
ſold in Ireland, the Author has thought 
that it might not be improper to ſubmit it to the 
curious inquirer in 1 Sorry that it cannot 
appear more worthy of peruſal, he expects indul- 
gence for literal errors, which no precaution, at his 
diſtance from the preſs, could obviate. But in 
point of compoſition, how can he hope to eſcape 
cenſure, who, upon review, condemns himſelf ? 
For he now ſpies out blemiſhes which at firſt 
he could not ſee. But, whilſt he confeſſes what 
he feels it too late to correct, he conceives 
that he has ſomething to plead in extenuation. 

Having long witneſſed, with conſiderable pain, 
the extravagance of certain modern writers, re- 
ſpecting Iriſh Antiquities, and wiſhing to diſ- 
entangle them from thoſe fables, which are fo 
induſtricuſly defended, he has only aimed at 
bringing forward genuine hiſtoric arguments, 
plain and unadorned; the reſult of a. ſanguine 
love of truth, and of ſome years ſpent in no 
very indolent reſearch, during his intervals from 
more important concerns. 

Our Mileſian Tales, which have been a 
to the rank of hiſtory, might, perhaps, have 
been liſtened to in ages of 1 e ut . 
are now, like ghoſts and goblins, ft only 
be aſſociated with darkneſs. The moſt el 
nations, having long fince rejected the fables of 
their bards an legends of their monks, can no 
longer be e upon by vain etymologies, 
and the arbitrary ballen of certain paſſages 
in old pfalters. and -annals, which are, after all, 
but the "babbling echoes of vulgar and uncertain 
a traditions. 


* 


1 * 
traditions. And now, in this age of illumination, 
at the very moment when the European world 
is ſtruggling to deliver itſelf from the ſhackles 
of deſpotiſm, and ſeems willing to facrifice its 

once darling ſuperſtitions at the ſhrine of Freedom, 
can it be altogether unſeaſonable to preſent, as a 
ſmall offering on the ſame altar, the relicks of 
fiction and falſehood ? 4 k te 
If this work can anſwer no other purpoſe, 
the reception it has met with in Ireland may, 
at leaſt, ſerve to ſhew, that the whole nation is 
not intoxicated with heroical romance, and tra- 
ditional nonſenſe ; whilſt it may inſpire” a hope 
that the body of the people, however E 
may at length open their eyes to the light of 
reaſon; and that a time may come, when, 
yielding to the force of evidence, they may 
abandon the belief, that opinions are therefore 
right, becauſe they have been long received. 
And if, under theſe impreſſions, the writer 
may have been led into frequent and long di- 
greſſions upon controverſial queſtions, he truſts 
that the reader will, without much difficulty, 
diſcern, that thoſe digreſſions ſeldom loſe ſight of 
the main deſign, and that they were neceſſary to 
eſtabliſh particular poſitions. But to thoſe Who 
deem a more exact arrangement indiſpenſible, he 
can only ſay, (what the title page has already 
ſaid) that a hiſtory, whether ecclefaRtical or lite. * 
rary, is not here attempted ; the writer only 
offers certain ſtrictures upon it: for if a regular 
chain of events, touching the church of Ireland 
during that period on which he has diſcourſed, 
could have been produced, he freely owns that 
it ſurpaſſed his abilities to form it, 
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N. B. Since this article was printed, the * beginning 
wo theſe words, Fade teil thee 26 lournagh, which 
s publiſhed in the ſecond volume of the TranſaQions of 
the Royal Iriſh Academy, and there ſaid to be handed 
down, 'by tradition, from the twelfth century, has been 
produced to Henry Archer, of Ballyſeſhin, Eſquire, in the 
barony of Bargy, by father Peter evereux, in the hand- 
writing of his uncle, father William Devereux, whom he cer- 
 tifies to be the original Author of the ſaid Song, and of 
ſeveral others in the ſame dialect; of which he has pro- 


duced the copies, alt in his uncle's hand- - Writing. 
And 


5. BS þ 

And it is further to be obſerved, that, ſince the publication 
of this book, Mr. Clement Archer (whoſe authority is 
cited page 312) produced to the writer, the atteſta- 
tions of ſome . gentlemen of the county of Wexford, that 
they never heard the Song, alluded to, aſcribed to any 
other Author than father Devereux. Above all, he produced 
a certificate of an old ſervant of the prieſt, declaring 
(what he therein propoſes, if required, to ſwear) that his 
maſter (who uſed to rehearſe to him his ſeveral compo- 
ſitions) has repeated to him ſeveral veiſes, which he, from 
time to time, added to the aforeſaid Song, till it grew to 
the ſize exhibited in the prieſt's origtal manuſcript ; and 
which,” upon collation, appears to be the ſame with that 
publiſhed in the Tranſactions of the Royal Iriſh Aca- 
demy. 


Page 
II, 
17, 

112, 
2545 
3235 
338, 

336, 


3, line 6, for Bepliſt, read hopeleſs. ; 


15, for caſte, read caſtle. 
21, for repeta, read repetita. 
Io, for the, read their. 
Io, for diſtinguiſbed, read diſtinguiſh. 
14, for was, read were, 
5, blot out zo, 
13, for thought fit, read it thought fit. 


411, laſt line but one, for gabliſbing, read aboliſhing, 


And, as there may be others, which have eſcaped notice, 
the reader is requeſted to pardon them. 


TO THE 


RIGHT HON OURABLE 


EDMUND BU RK E. 


HEN I communicated to you my intention 
of ſetting forth a Hiſtory of the Revolu- 
tions of Ireland, from the moſt early to the preſent 
period, your advice was to touch as lightly as poſ- 
ſible upon the times preceding the invaſion from 
England. This accorded nearly with my own idea: 
for it being the deſtination of that work to unfold 
the ſeveral political cauſes, which have hitherto 
counteracted our natural advantages, I wiſhed to 
execute it in the moſt conciſe and ſtriking manner, 
by exhibiting rather the ſpirit than the letter of 
our melancholy record, without entangling either 
myſelf or my reader with diſputed queſtions of anti- 
quity, which, be they diſpoſed of whatever way they 
may, are not eſſential to our main deſign. 

But the interval between the legation of St. 
Patrick, and the domination of Henry II. —during 
which Ireland is known to have been the ſeat of 
piety and learning,—is a period peculiarly intereſting 
to all thoſe who are curious either in the original 
of nations, or in the revolutions of a people cer- 
tainly ancient and traditionally illuſtrious. So fully 
penetrated was Dr. Johnſon with this opinion, that 
in a letter which I conveyed from him to Mr. 
O' Conor, in the year 1777, he thus expreſſes him- 
ſelf : Dr. Leland begins his hiſtory too late. The 
ages which deferve an exact enquiry, are thoſe 

| B times 
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times (if ſuch times there were) when Ireland 
* was the ſchook of the Weſt, the quiet habita- 
* tion of ſanity and literature. If you could give 
* hiſtory, though imperfect, of the Iriſh nation, 
« from its converſion to Chriſtianity, to the invaſion 
from England, you would amplify knowledge with 
„ new views and new objects. Set about it therefore 
* if you can. Do what you can eaſily do, without 
« anxious exactneſs. Lay the foundation, and 
<< leave the ſuperſtructure to poſterity.“ 

This plan has not been fa "rake by the writer 
to whom it was recommended, nor by any other 
to my knowledge. For our modern antiquaries, 
defpiſing fo late an illumination of their country, 
as the introduction of the Chriſtian religion, and 
the Latin alphabet by St. Patrick, make an excur- 
fion of near two thoufand years before this epoch ; 
during which the Mileſian Monarchy is repreſented 
as one of the moſt renowned upon earth,. flouriſh- 
ing in all thoſe arts and ſciences which embelliſh 
fociety, and dignify human nature: It therefore 
behoved to remove popular prejudices on this fub- 


ject ; for before we convince, we muſt undeceive. 


But whatever belonged to the antiquities was, never- 
theleſs, confined to a prekminary analyfis. 

Your converſation, however, determined me to 
retrench even what I bad written. Accordingly, 
ſoon after my return from your Tuſcuum, I ſet 
about feparating the eccleſiaſtical} and literary mat- 
rer "O08 what was merely civil and political, and 


f 2 


+ Heæc inſula, ampliſſimum quondam ehen Waste reges 
abſolutos, 136 Ethnicos & 48 Chicagos, ad annum a partu 
Virginis 1023, per annos 2314, ſupremo ſceptro inſignixit- 

Ws Naben, v. P 27. 
O'Neal of Ulſter writes thus to the Pope of Rome, John XXII. 
Sciat paternitas uęftra venerumda, quod preter reger minoris Scotie, 
gui omnes de noftra majore Scotia originem ſumpſerunt. (linguam nof- 
tram in conditiones quodammado retinentes ) reger de ſunguine noftro 


centum nanaginta ſeptem in tota  Hihernie inſula regnaverant. 
See Uſher, p. 378. 
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thus has the former aſſumed its preſent ſhape ; but 
not without the aſſiſtance of that large collection 
of MSS. which you put me in poſſeſſion of, the 
ſummet before laſt. And ſuffer me now to make 
this public acknowledgment of that, to me, itwalua- 
ble obligation; hopleſs of its being altogether im- 
puted to gratitude, whilſt I 4m willing to confeſs, 
that it is not unmixed with vanity. | 

If, by fimplifying my original plan, thefe ſheets ſhall 
in any degree fupply what our learned friend con- 
ſidered as a defideratumn in Iriſh literature, they are 
indebted to you for the hint. In one reſpect, I 
fear, they will too neatly anſwer what he expected; 
for without anxious exacineſt they will unavoidably 
betray all that imperfection to which he gave ſuch a 
latitude ; but they can fearcely amplify knowledge, 
becauſe they cannot furniſh: new objects, and the 
only aſpire at giving new views of ſuch as are old. 
A tens does not create the rays of light, it © 
collects them. And ſuch only are here ſelected as 
may bear upon our ſubject with the ſtrongeſt effect. 

To others we leave the field of fiction, where 
the gleanings of a thoufand years have only accu- 
mulated evidences to prove a millennium of poverty. 
And, therefore, Sir William Temple complained 
that Ireland was lefs known than any other coun- 
try, as to its ancient ſtate, How far the genealo- 
gies and etymologies of the antiquaries, fince his 
time, have promoted that knowledge, let others 
decide; for they ſurpaſs my comprehenſion. The 
zeal of theſe writers, for their country's glory, 
may perhaps be equal to mine, but certainly it is 
not founded upon the ſame views of ſociety in 
general, nor of that of Ireland in particular, I am 
free to own myſelf not altogether inſenfible to a 
certain degree of credit, which may be reflected 
from the ancient celebrity of my native country ; and 
therefore I wiſhed to redeem her from the impu- 
tation of repoſing her head upon tradition alone. 

B 2 | Under 


4 ITRIETURES ON THE ECCLESIASTICAL 


Under this impreſſion I have now laboured to aſcer- 
tain the fact, beyond the cavil of ſcepticiſm, that there 
was a time (of which Dr. Johanſon doubted) when 
IRELAND Was THE SCHOOL OF THE WEsT. But 
well aware that this high character now ſtands but 
as the ſhadow of a name; I do not ſupport her title 


to that name, by declaiming on the. literature and 


renown of pagan philoſophers and kings. I found 
her trophies on a more ſolid baſis. I give memoirs, 
ſhort but authentic, of ſuch worthies as have riſen 
above the ſtandard of their times, and produce ſpe- 
cimens, not contemptible, of their writings, during 
the four or five firſt centuries of the middle age * ; 
that learned candour may be freed from toil in 
forming an eſtimate of the priſtine ſtate of religion, 
manners, letters and taſte in this country. 

We may be allowed, upon this occaſion, to uſe 
the words of Plutarch, in his life of Theſeus, an 
hero of a very fabulous age: Permit us to take 
„from fable her extravagance, make her yield 
„to truth, and accept the form of hiſtory. But 
* where ſhe obſtinately deſpiſes probability, and 
© refufes to mix with what is credible, we muſt im- 
„ plore the candour of our readers and their kind 
„ indulgence for the tales of antiquity.” 

Before I proceed further, it muſt not be con- 
cealed, that after ſeparating (as has been obſerved) 
the eccleſiaſtical from the civil hiſtory, the former 
was, laſt ſpring, publiſhed in a periodical. paper, 
under the ſignature of Iexgnzus; an awkward 
vehicle, I muſt confeſs, for ſuch matter. It ſerved, 
however, to convey to me the ſentiments of the 
public mind, in ſuch a manner as emboldens me to 
republiſh in a more connected and, perhaps, more 
permanent, form: eſpecially as the doing ſo meets 
the earneſt wiſhes of one, ſo highly diſtinguifhed fos 

| literature 


That ſpace, of about 1000 years, between the fall of the 
Weſtern and that of the Eaſtern empire, is what. I call the middle age. 
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fiterature and taſte, that his approbation alone ſhould 
be a ſufficient imprimatur. It was, alſo, a ſatisfac+ 
tion to find that thoſe gentlemen, who had been the 
aſſociates of Colonel Vallancey, in writing the 
Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, departed from him 
and publiſhed, in the ſame paper, a long ſeries of 
letters addreſſed to Izrnevs, all confirmative of 
his opinions reſpecting Iriſh antiquities, and repro- 
bating all along certain etymological conclufions of 
the Colonel's, which Jerneus was not en 
enough to underſtand. 

But what I am moſt bounden to obſerve to you is, 
that during the courſe of thoſe publications, a friend 
of the Colonel's, with a warmth of zeal very diſ- 
proportionate to the coldneſs of the ſubje&, took 
up the pen, and ſeemed to reſt his defence on a letter 

from the author of the ſublime and beautiful. From 
ſuch authority Erneus could not think of appealing; 
but he did not think that the ſcope of that letter 
went ſo directly to the Colonel's vindication as his 
friend ſuppoſed. And if, by paraphraſing part of 
it, and commenting upon the reſt, he has forced its 
language to ſpeak a ſenſe different from what it can 


bear, he now nn pardon for the _— he has 
taken. 


Mazcn 17, 178g. 


{SECT. 
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FO nt y 


HE origin of nations has been generally one 
of the firſt ſubjects of inveſtigation, after the 

twilight between intellectual darkneſs and illumina- 
tion is over, and the public mind is awake to literary 
curioſity. Contentions have, of courſe, ariſen about 
antiquity, at different times, in almoſt every part of 
the world, and have been conducted with a degree 
of zeal, very diſproportioned to the importance of 
the ſubject. But as larger meafures of information 
have been diſtributed to any nation, in the ſame 
proportion has this national vanity ſubſided, becauſe 
the glory of an illuſtrious origin can be of little 
value, even if it could be proved: but inſtead of 
proof, the moſt diligent enquiries generally termi- 
nate in downright ignorance. of the matter, or in a 
neſt of pirates, or a band of free-booters, or the 
hut of the barbarian, or the forelt of the ſavage. 
Inſtead then of exploring the footſteps of our an- 
ceſtors, in the moſt imperfect ſtate of ſociety, we 
ſhould rather haſten to cover the nakedneſs of: our 
tathers. | 

The firſt hiſtorians were all poets, becauſe verſe 
aſſiſted the memory; and memory alone recorded 
the verſe. But recolleQtion ſoon fails, and tradition 
but ill conveys the frail memorial of paſt events. 
Letters give permanency to verſe, but as long as 


fact is at the diſcretion of poetry, not even writing 


can redeem the hiſtory of ancient times from the 
imputation of fabulous. Our metrical hiſtories, 
chough MSS. and preſerved with care, are at beſt 
but rude monuments ; yet, rude though they be, 
they . diſcover a conſiderable advancement in the 


arts 
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arts of life. And if the movements of the human 
mind towards ſocial refinement can be ſucceſs- 
fully traced, the purſuit may become intereſting. 
An attempt, therefore, to illuſtrate the early ſtate 
of letters and religion in Ireland, cannot be alto- 
gether uſeleſs; and may be, at leaſt to its natives, 
entertaining. 

To ſubſtantiate our claim to a very remote 
antiquity, ſome writers think it fufficient if they 
diſcover a ſimilitude between ſome preſent Iriſh cuſ- 
tom, or remain of rude art, and thoſe of ancient 
Gaul, Greece, Perſta, Phonicia, or other countries 
celebrated in ſtory : not conſidering, that they, in 
ſo doing, only adduce arguments for the ancient 
rudeneſs of thofe countries, not for the refinement 
of their own. For rude monuments and cuſtoms, 
be they found where they may, are the moſt indeli- 
ble teſts of the rudeneſs of the times in which they 
were erected, or uſed. ' If they would evince the 
refinement of Ireland from its conformity to thoſe 
countries of quondam refinement, they ſhould point 
out the veſtiges of either ancient magnitude or ele- 
gance in the works of this country. 

If then we are to be for ever collecting the beg- 
garly elements of rude monuments, the rudeſt upon 
which the penury of language is obliged to beſtow 
the name of art; our purſuit is puerile, nay childiſh 
indeed. If the moſt civilized countries on earth 
have {till ſuch. remains, this only proves that they 
once were barbarous, elſe ſuch monuments would 
not have been erected. For if ſuch things could 
eſtabliſh antiquity, then all countries, which poſſeſs 
them, would be equally ancient; and we read of 
ſcarce any without them. If antiquity means any 
thing honourable to any nation, it muſt mean that, 
that nation has been for a long period of time re- 
moved from the Infantine ſtate of ſociety in which 
thoſe rude monuments. were produced. The purſuit 
of antiquity ſhould go no farther than it is con- 


nected 
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nected with higher efforts of art, and leſs equivocal 
ſymptoms of naſcent civilization. All beyond are 
ſeas of glaſs, and ſhips of amber. bent 
It is no ſhame for any natign to have been once 
barbarous ; all nations in Europe have been fo, 
becauſe they once were young, and like young chil- 
dren, they had nothing worth recording, and like 
them too, in another reſpect, they would have been 
incapable of recording them, even if they were worth 
notice. Upon this ground the intrinſic glory of 
Ireland is more firmly eſtabliſhed, by conſidering it 
as a ew, than as an od, nation. For if her ſons were 
once ſo accompliſhed, they muſt now confeſs them- 
ſelves to have degenerated. If Pagan Ireland was 
the nurſe of heroes and philoſophers, 1s it not the 
reater reproach to Chriſtian Ireland that ſhe has 
Fe ſo many ages groaned in ſervitude and groped 
in ignorance? It muſt, upon a diſpaſhonate eſti- 


mate, do moſt credit to this country to be con- 


ſidered as an infant ſtate, emerging from ignorance 
and barbariſm, like Hercules ariſing from his cradle, 
and like him too labouring under a hard taſk- 


maſter. | 
For ſuppoſe that our Ogygian writers could trace 
up their genealogy to Japhet f, and could prove 
| that 


It is here, on ſetting out, obſerved, that if the epithet 
tarbarous, by its application to our anceſtors, ſhould offend any 
deſcription of the Iriſh nation, I ſhould be exceedingly ſorry to 
iucur their cenſure; I ſhould be glad to deprecate it by 
acknowledgment conſiſtent with truth. And therefore I beg of 
them to obſerve, that this epithet is never uſed as expreſſive of 
any particular diſpoſition of mind, but only as relative to man- 
ners; and no other word could be thought of ſo much in uſe, and 
ſo fit to characteriſe a certain ſtage of advancement, in the pro- 
greſs of ſociety, from its infancy 'of ſavageneſs and rudeneſs 
to its maturity of civility and refinement. 

+ Yet does not the attempt carry ſelf-rebuke on the very face 
of it? Does it not betray the novelty of the ſyſtem ? Does it 
not prove that it was invented after the introduction of Chriſ- 
tianity? WES | 
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that they knew their letters before any nation in 
Europe, then Spencer's queſtion will return © if /uch 
e old. ſcholars, why fo unlearned ſtill?” Suppoſe 
alſo, that it could be true, what is aſſerted, that 
our anceſtors extended their conqueſts in Britain, 
and to the Alps; then let it be aſked, after raiſing 
this viſion of ancient prowels, does it redound to the 
true glory of this country, that in the moſt eatly 
times, concerning which no two writers agree, our 
anceſtors were ſo potent; but that in thoſe leſs re- 
mote, of which there is no doubt, they were the 
trodden flaves of Danes and Norwegians ? Would 
not the Iriſh, if a civilized people, have been the 
verleſt daſtards upon earth to ſuffer ſuch indignities, 
as they confeſs they did, from the Turgeſian crew? 
And if it be argued, that they regained their ancient 

reatneſs and ſplendor, by the expulſion of the 
4 yet what muſt that greatneſs and ſplendor 
have been, which, almoſt without a blow, ſubmitted 
to Engliſh domination? | 215 

That ſtate, whatever it may be called, in which 
Henry Plantagenet found Ireland, and which ren- 
dered her numerous chieftains ſo pliable to his 
will, that moſt Engliſh writers call their ſubmiſſior: 
to him à conqueſt of the kingdom, is alone ſufficient 
to evince the infancy both of civil and military 
arts among the Iriſh at that period. But are the 
Engliſh a leſs reſpectable nation at this day, be- 
cauſe a mixed breed of Britons, Saxons, Danes and 
Normans ? or, becauſe Cæſar found the natives a 
ſet of barbarians, if not ſavages, whoſe only cover- 
ing was the ſkins of beaſts, who painted their faces 
blue, that they might look terrible in battle; and 
were as ignorant of their orign, as the Mohawks or 
Cherokees. It would only argue imperfect civiliza- 
tion in us, the poſterity, to be ſcandelized at the im- 
puted barbariſm of our forefathers. 25 
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Yet, ſays Mr. O' Conor “, our writers © natu- 
rally turn their thoughts from the miſery of their 
country in their own days to its proſperity in 
<« better.” But when were the days better? Be 
they, however, better or worſe now, this is not a 
time for ſuperſtition to adore the departed ſpirits of 
traditional ſongs and legendary tales. The eighteenth 
is not the century for ſupporting figments, which 
poſterity only pardons becauſe they are the produc- 
tions of the darkeſt periods of the middle age. 
How long are we to continue the ſcoff and ſcorn 
of the learned world 4, for perſiſting in details as 

deſtitute 


* Preface to Ogygia Vindicated, p. 8. 

+..* Ireland remains to this day ſuperſtitiouſly devoted to her 
ancient hiſtory, ſullenly turns away from the light of reformation 
that is ſpread over the neighbouring iſland, and wraps herſelf 
in the g of her own legendary annals.” Whitaker's Hiſ- 
tory of the Britons, p. 3. 

10 the beginning of the laſt century, the learned Camden 
was obliged to undermine, with reſpectful ſcepticiſm, the ro- 
mance of Brutus the Trojan, who is now buried in filent 
oblivion, with Scotia, the daughter of Pharaoh and her numerous 
progeny. Yet I am informed, that ſome champions of the 
ATitefian colony may ſtill be found among the original natives of 
Ireland. A people diſſatisfied with their preſent condition, 
graſp at any viſion of their paſt or future glory. Gibbon's 
Decline, &c. vol. iv. p. 161. 

No foreigner, however, reprobates this vain humour {of extending 
antiquity beyond the truth more ſeverely than our countryman Biſhop 
Berkley. Alluding to the Scotch and Welſh, he obſerves it to 
be moſt prevalent among thoſe peg and fubdued people, who 
have little elſe to boaſt of To paſs over others of our fellow- 
ſubjects (continues he) who, in proportion as they are below their 
neighbours in wealth and power, lay claim to a more remote anti- 
quity, are not the pretenſions of Iriſhmen in this way known to 
be very great? If I may truſt my memory, O' Flaherty, in his 
Ogygia, mentions ſome tranſactions in Ireland before the flood.” 

cannot, however, agree with the ingenious author of the 
Aliaute Philoſopher, that this humour is peculiar to dependent 
countries; it ſeems rather peculiar to a certain degree of illumi- 
nat ion in all nations, and that degree ſeems to have been obtained 
ſometime after the ſpread of literature from one country into 
another; 
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deſtitute of the entertainment of fable, as of the 
inſtruction of truth. Let it be acknowledged that our 
country can produce no competent evidence of an 
early civilization, no monument of the fine arts, no 
ſpecimen of extraordinary {kill in compoſition. For 
what are the works of "Columba, or any of our 
moſt famous monks, if compared to the writings 
which have dignified the claſhe names? They thine 
as glow-worm lights in darkneſs, but their ſplendor 
is loſt to the luſtre of a luminous age. If Greece, 
if Italy, if Sicily, if Egypt, and the countries of 
Aſia, once ſo accompliſhed, be now oyerſpread wich 
ruſticity and barbariſm, we can, nevertheleſs, have 
no doubt of their ancient celebrity. The ruinous 
caſte, the ſloping tower, the deſerted temple, the 
mouldering arch, the capacious theatre, the depopu- 
lated town, the ſubterraneous city, the immortal 
pyramids, all, all impreſs upon our minds the awful 
certainty of priſtine elegance and recorded magni- 
ficence. Lyocunque ingredimur in aliquam hiſtoriam 
veftigium ponimus. | | 

In Ireland the moſt diligent inveſtigation finds no 
remain more noble than the Round Tower, an ob- 
f | | ject 


another; when men begin ta write, after reading enough to 
know ſomething, but not enough to know much. . I know not 
what name to give this ſtage of advancement ; for it is neither 
1gnorance nor knowledge, but ſomething between both. But 
call it what you will, the hiſtory of all ancient nations is one 
proof that ſuch a ſtage of ſociety has exiſted among them. The 
Athenians wore the graſshopper on their arms, as being 
emblematic that they ſprung from the very foil which they in- 
habited, It was the boaſt of the Arcadians (I think) that they 
were not only coeval with the earth, but prior to the moon. 
Rome was founded by two baſtards of Mars ; and what country 
did not owe its origin to the amour of ſome God? Nations. 
like individuals, are proud of their genealogy. The French have 
forged. their Francus, the Danes tie Danus, the Goths their 
Gothus, and the Saxons their Saxo. The firlt poem, any thing 
like an Vac; which appeared in France, was (by Maſter Eu: 
ſtace, A. D. 1137) on the ſubje& of Brutus arriving in Britain. 


Sed nunc non erat his locus. 
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jet more lean and meagre than the Gothic pillar ; 


and none more ancient than the Carn, the Tumulus, 
the Cromliagh, and the Druid temple ; all dreary 
monuments of barbarous ſuperſtition. As to the 
Raths, hiſtory confirms the report of tradition, in 
their being raiſed, by the lordly Danes, as fortrefles 
to curb the ſubje& Iriſh. For it has been, at all 
times, the barbarous policy of the Lords of Ireland 
to govern it upon the moſt ſordid maxims: maxims 
which have hitherto kept down a brave, a generous, 
an ingenious people, from riſing to thoſe attain- 


ments, of which their natural endowments are ſo 


capable, whenever they have fallen into their pro- 
per ſphere of exertion. | 

An epitome of the civil hiſtory of ancient Ireland 
is briefly this: Divided and ſubdivided into a mul- 
tiplicity of petty ſtates, conneQted together by no 
bond of political union, cemented by no ſenſe of 
common intereſt ; each little community was to it- 
ſelf the centre and circumference of all its regards 
and all its attachments. With perhaps greater ani- 
moſity towards their neighbour than their national 
enemy, they reſiſted ſeparately, and were ſeparately 


defeated. So that the obſervation of Tacitus is as 


applicable to them as to the people who gave occa- 
fion to it. Dum ſinguli pugnant univerſt vincuntur. 
From the fifth century to the twelfth, our eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory is of ſome importance; far more, 
certainly, than the civil. For the year 432 com- 


mences a new æra, a revolution in religion, and 


the introduction of the Latin letters by St. Patrick: 
After whom a ſucceſſion of pious and learned men, 
for thoſe times, aroſe, who gave great celebrity to 
their country, for the four following centuries ; 
during which, polite and ſolid literature languiſhed in 
almoſt every other corner of Europe. After Rome 
had been again and again plundered by the Goths 
and Huns, they ceaſed to ſpeak Latin even in Rome 

1 
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- In ſuch times, the contemplative and religious 
found a peaceful and hoſpitable aſylum in thoſe 
ſchools and monaſteries, which then became frequent 
in this country, and which even the ruffran hands 
of barbarous ſpoilers preſerved inviolate; for reli- 
pious zeal has, at every period, been a ſtriking 
eature in the Iriſh character. Then it was that, as 
Bede remarks, Ireland became the mart of literature; 
and then it was that, as Uſher, from his immenſi 

of erudition, decides the point, Ireland ſo univerſally 
and ſo deſervedly obtained the title of the IsLanÞD 
oF SAINTS in every quarter of the globe. Operam 
vero, a B. Patricio hic pofitam, ita illi ſecundam 
eveniſſe eſt notatum ; ut HIER NIA ſpeciali nomine 
InsvLA SANCTORUM zbigue terrarum jure nomina- 
refur. SE | ; . | WU 

But this is an honour of a date too modern to 
ſatisfy Mr. O'Halloran. . He will have it, that his 
dear country was called the Iſland of Saints before 
Saints were in exiſtence. The very title of one of 
his chapters is: The name of. the iſland of Saints 
beſtowed on Ireland prior to chriſtianity. And fo 
full is he of the newneſs of this diſcovery, that he 
begins his chapter, on this article, in the ſtile of 
injured innocence : * It has been ſaid, for what will 
„% not be faid—that it was from the admiſſion and 
* cultivation of Chriſtianity that Ireland, by uni- 
* verſal conſent, acquired the glorious title of in- 
&« ſula ſanflorum & doftorum: but the ſmalleſt 
degree of reflection will expoſe the futility of 
<* the ſuppoſition.” Now, among all the degrees 
of Mr. O'Halloran's refleQions upon this head, it 
is not the loweſt ; That Aſſer (in his life of Al- 
* fred) complains, that from the Humber to the 
*© Thames, there was not a prieſt that underſtood 
the liturgy in the mother tongue, and that from 
«© the Thames to the ſea, there was not one able 
* to tranſlate the eaſieſt piece of Latin. It is ma- 
e nifeſt then, that the great reputation Ireland 
acquired 
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* acquired in letters, could not take its riſe from the 
* chriſtian ſyſtem.” | 
After this ſo logical concluſion, it would be like fol. 
lowing an ignis eee to purſue his other reflections, 
through ſo much incoherent and defultory declama- 
tion. His error originates from confounding epithets 
applied to Ireland at different periods. The moſt 
ancient Iriſh called their country Erin, or Eire, or 
lere; which word imports a weſtern country, and 
by this name it was called by the old Greek geo 
phers. But Feſtus Avienus, by miſtake, tranſlates 


Ix xx into Sacra; and good Mr. O'Halloran ſaw no 


difference between ſacra and ſanftla. 9 

elf ſo prone to miſtakes, it is not without 
painful reluctance that I thus take upon me to 
cenſure ſyſtematic error. But it would be pay- 
ing this enlightened age a ſorry compliment to reſort 
fo ſcepticiſm, in order to overturn fuch baſeleſs fa- 
bricks: and it would be highly diſreſpectful to this 
country to ſuſpect that it can longer bear with the 
puerilities of fiction, however buttrefled by the many 
volumes of hte written “: the jut of which is to 
fupport a fabulous monarchy for near two thouſand 


years 


* Among the books on the Antiquity and Hiſtory of Ireland, 
publiſhed within about ma years, are the following : 

Hiſtory of the Druids, by Toland, 8vo. 1747. | 

Hiſtoire d'Irlande, by V Abbe Geoghegan, 4to. 1758. 

Hiſtory of Ireland, by Dr. Warner, 4to. 1763. 

Diſſertations on ditto, by C. O' Conor, Eſq; 2d edit. 8v0. 
1766. | | | 

Remains of Japhet, by Dr. Parſons, q4to. 1767. 

Hiſtory of Ireland, by Wynne, 2 tom. 8vo. t772. 

Antiquities of ditto, by O' Halloran, 4to. 7772. 

Hiſtory of ditto, by ditto, 2 tom. 4to. 

Hiſtory of ditto, by Dr. Leland, 3 tom. 4to. 1773. 

O'Flaherty's Ogygia vindicated, by O' Conor, 8vo. 1775. 

Collectanea de rebus Hibernicis, 4 tom. 8vo. from 1770 to 
1789. By Colonel Vallancey and others. 

Hiſtory of Treland, by Dr. Crawford, 2 tom. 8vo. 1783. 

Monaſticon Hibernicum, by Mr. Archdall, 4to. 1786. 

Memoirs of Iriſh Bards, by Mr. Walker, 4to. 1786. 

Hiſtorical Eſſay on the Dreſſes of the Iriſh, by ditto, 4to. 1788, 
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years of paganiſm ; during which each genealogy is 
very con/i/tently deduced from one of rhe ſon's of Noah. 

Our moſt ancient hiſtorians, the bards and the 
monks, dwell longeſt on the moſt unknown periods, 
becauſe they afford the wideſt field for fiction. But 
as the oldeſt of theſe flouriſhed in the tenth century, 
a picture of that century, with altered names under 
it, is foiſted upon us as a repreſentation of all that 
go before. | 15 

The ſame may be ſaid, with due allowance, of the 

ctions of much later periods. The artleſs au- 
thors have wrote rather what they faw and felt, than 
what they heard and read. Whilſt they vary a few 
unimportant circumſtances of what they would pur 
off as His roxy, they betray their own ſentiments - 
and opinions; and, when they talk of old times, 
give an exact copy of modern manners. 

So that whilſt they dream of impreſſing us with 
favourable: ideas of their anceſtors, they leave in- 
delible marks of their own rudeneſs and of the be- 
nighted ages in which they lived. Yet far be it 
from me to deny that they have their ufe : They 
all conſpire to verify the obfervation : nullum librum 
tam malum eſis qui non ex aliqua parte profit. Fheir 
very contradictions of all who had written before 
them, of each other and of themſelves, betray thoſe 
very antiquities, of which each, in his turn, moſt 
eomplacently delivers a moſt incontrovertible fyſtem. 
But they complain that entire credit is not given . 
to their own accounts of their on country. The 
author to whom I have fo lately alluded afferts, 
that no nation under heaven has been fo tradueed 
as the [ri/b Nation, and exprefles keen reſentment 
againſt Mr. Molyneux for having ſaid, © that he 
did not believe a ſingle word of the learned Mr. 
O' Flaherty's Ogygia then newly publiſhed *.”? _ 

It would have been ſtrange indeed if Mr. Molyneux had given 
more credit to the Ogygia than the author himſelf, who candidly 
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in a ſtile ſuited to the dignity of his ſubje&, gives 
a copious declamation upon the literature, elegance 
and magnificence of his Pagan progenitors. © Con- 


„ vinced, ſays he, that our anceſtors came here a 


great :3nd'2 poliſhed people, I expected from our 
records every proof of it, and was not diſappoint- 
ed. Literary foundations, for the inſtruction of 
foreign as well as their own+ youth, ſhewed them 
« indeed a learned mation, but their attention to eve- 
« ry other uſeful object, proved them a great and a 
<« wile ſtate. Not even at this day in China is agri- 
culture carried toga higher pitch than formerly 
* among the Iriſh.” He then goes on to relate their 
renowned exploits both abroagrand at home—their 
landing in Greece and inſtrekting the natives, their 
conqueſts in Britain and. Gaul their ſucceſs againſt 
the Romans; whoſe- Empetors they ſtile in ſome 
old manuſcripts, Kings of all the world, IRELAND 
excepted : A circumſtance expreſſive at once of the 
civilized underſtandings and the independent ſpirit 
of our forefathers. *©* The palaces of our ancient 
“ kings, continues he, were highly celebrated for 
„ their magnificence and the taſte of their decora- 
* tions — and the triennial meetings at Tara were 
„ uncommon]y ſplendid. The Monarch or Emperor 
« fat in the royal banqueting houſe, on his throne, 
his crown on his head, and his ſceptre in his hand, 
„with his face to the Weſt. The provincial kings 
«© were alſo ſeated on thrones — The nobility, clergy 
& and literati took place according to their rank; 
„ and this was ſettled with a preciſion that would 
do honour to the politeſt nations of the world. 

— The 


ons that he does not vouch for the truth of what is handed down' 


* 


Tgrpoſterity, : dem in me non recipio. Hoc tantum aſtruo, non fir- 


mioribus nixas fundamentis primas aliarum gentium antiquitates, 
quibus tamen penes ſcriptorum $UORUM traditiones inoffenſo pede 
currere licitum eſt. Proinde, ubi diſquiſitioni locus non datur, 
communĩa patriæ ſcriptorum ſuffragia locum habeant. In quorum 
ego ſententiam ſenator eo pedarius. O' Flaherty, p. 162. 
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Ehe days of Cormac were thoſe of the greateſt 
glory — in his time moſt of the utenſils of the 
court were of pure gold or filver: When he dined 
in ſtate, he was waited upon by 150 of the moſt 
*« diſtinguiſhed gentlemen of the kingdom—beſides 
one thouſand men to guard his palace *ﬀ—and on 
his ſide-board were 150 cups of mafly gold and 
4 filver. We may form ſome idea of the muni- 
5 ficence, truly royal, which prevailed at Tara from 
* the conſumption of the provincial palace of Brien 
* Boru, viz. 2670 beeves, 1370 hogs, 365 pipes of 

red and 150 hogſheads of other wine.“ | 
He gives next a detail of the hereditary crown 
officers, the hereditary marſhals, the hereditary trea- 
{urers, the royal cup-bearer, and the hereditary 
Admirals. The fame judicious hiſtorian expoſes 
the abſurdity of ſuppoſing our maritime towns 
to have been built by the Danes, commends the 
taſte of the ancient Iriſh for architecture; and 
after expatiating on that of Tara, the royal reſi- 
dence of the Monarchs, built by Ollan Fodla 2500 
years ago, and on that of Emania 4, the palace of 
C | Ultonian 


* Yet Mr. O' Conor tells us expreſsly, „that the Iriſh mo- 
narchs had no guards about their perſons: They truſted to 
their domeſtic ſervants.” Diſſert. p. 46. 

+ O Flaherty is punctual in dating the foundation of Emania 
by Kimbath A. M. 3596. And Mr. O' Conor (Diſſert. p. 107) 
dates the burning of it “ in the year of our redemption 332, 
after it had ſtood more than 600 years, affording, through that 
long period, ſuch examples of ſplendor, greatneſs and œconomy, 
as do honour not only to the Rudrician, but the whole Mil:fian 
race.” The fame accurate writer (p. 90.) tells us that « expert 
artiſts were made freeborn, and that few northern nations excelled 
the Scors in Lgnarian architecture.“ We muſt then ſuppoſe 
this caſtle of Emania, which, after Teamor, he produces as the 
chief inſtance of architectonical magnificence among the ancient Scots, 
was of this ſpecies : eſpecially when we reflect that it ſtood but 
a little more than 600 years before it was burned down; and above 
all, that Colgan is cited to ſhew'that its ruing <vere viſible in his 
time, and that O' Flaherty preſerves theſe ' ruins to the 17th 
| | nn Sov? century; 
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Ultonian kings, he concludes with this unatiſwerable 
argument ad verecundiam: And ſure no one will 
* doubt, but that they who built the city of Bra- 

| *© ganza 


Eentury 3 veſligits murorum eminentibus & ruderibus priſtinam etiam- 
tum redolet ſplendorem. Ogygia, p. 258. 

Now, though every reader of diſcernment muſt be perſuaded, 
from a view of the ſtate of ſociety in Ireland in thoſe times, that 
ſuch edifices have no foundation But in aſſertion, I ſhall, for 
once, interpoſe my own obſervation, for which J ſhould not expect 
univerſal credit (as in this caſe aſſertion claſhes with aſſertion) 
were not what I am going to advance, not only open to every 
view, but confirmed by Mr. O*Conor himſelf. 

However, I have more than once examined the hill of Tarah, 
the fabled fite of all this architeQonic taſte, princely ſplendor, 
and royal magnificence; but it requires little attention to be con- 
vinced, that there never was x caſtle of ſtone and lime on that 
hill. There are, indeed; ſome five or fix circular intrenchments: 
like the Danifh forts, upon it; in which, I ſuppoſe, the mo- 
narch and his vaſſal kings might either have pitched their tents, 
or have erected temporary halls (like that erected for Henry II. 
in Dublin) for their rude entertainment at their triennial FES or 
feait, ridiculouſly ſtiled parliament. _ | | | 

I have alſo examined the ſite of the famed caſtle of Emania, 
the renowned palace of Ultonian kings. And here I found a 
fingle intrenchment, in the circular form alſo, but much larger 
(if I remember right) than any ſingle one at Tara. I am ſorry 
I did not take the exact dimenſions of either, or any of them. 
But a long interval elapſed between the times of my viewing 
them, and I had then no other purpoſe than that of gratifying 
my private curioſity : And giving the dimenſions would be of 
little uſe; they are ruins that will not moulder, like other works. 
of art; they will long remain, in high preſervation, not a mo- 
nument of the civilization and refinement attributed to the court 
of mama, but of the ſhocking barbariſm which disfigured thoſe 
times, and that place. Witneſs the prime favourite of the bards, 
Cuncovar Mac Neſſa, emphatically ſo called from his criminal 
commerce with his own mother Neſſa. “ & perfidious ſavage, 
ſtained with almoſt every vice that could degrade and diſgrace 
human nature. Yet Mr. O' Conor would perſuade us that he 
was a prince, whoſe heroic actions and patronage of the 
ſciences made amends to the public for great per/onal failings.”* 
Deſſert. p. 120. 900 

This Emania, where the ruins of the wooden caſtle are ſaid to 
have remained till the 17th century, lies about a mile weſt of 
Armagh, on the right hand of the road leading to Tynan, near 

the 
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„ ganza in Spain, and whoſe forefathers reſided fo 
« long in Egypt, muſt have acquired ſome know- 
« ledge in architecture.“ 

C 2 After 


the Bull's Track : A place ſo called from a ſtone, which, when 
a boy, I have ſeen in the centre of the road, with a hole in it, 
not unlike the impreſſion of a bull's foot; which, tradition ſaid, 
was made by a bull leaping off the church of Armagh. The 
bull, it ſeems, uſed to throw down at night, what St. Patrick 
built in the day. The faint therefore watched him, and would 
have caught him, af the bull had not made ſuch a prodigious 
leap. 

But we need not reſort to ridicule for weapons to demoliſh 
theſe fanciful fabrics. The books of theſe writers are ſo careleſsly 
compoſed, that what they ſay in one page, they generally unſay 
in another, or in a ſecond edition. hus in the % edition of 
the Differtations, it is advanced, that the authority for theſe air- 
built caſtles was a Fa of the fixth century; but in the ſecond it 
is given up, that the compiler from whom the account was taken 
couid not have lived before the 7welſth. 

The firſt edition was publiſhed before thoſe new, old, epic 
paſtorals, Fingal and Temora, made their appearance, the palpable. 
forgeries of which ſo offended Mr. O' Conor, that forgetting the 
minute deſcription he himſelf had given of Tara, he, in the 
ſecond edition, (note p. 81.) juſtly enough cenſures the 
Highland bard (who would doubtleſs be ſorry to loſe the praiſe 
of originality, for what he calls tranſlations) for his breach of 
coſtume in N his poem by a repreſentation -of ** Guchullin's 
penſiveneſs cloſe by Tura's walls.” * This writer, ſays he, con- 
formed to the cuſtoms of modern times, little conſidering that 
the Iriſh built no caſtles before the 12th century.” And this 
he confirms in the ſtrongeſt terms in another place, where, after 
admitting that * the hiſtory. of one age gives a tolerable picture 
of all the reſt, he confeſſes, that the Iriſh built their hauſes 
only of timber that ſo far did inveterate cuſtom prevail, they 
could not be induced to build their churches and monaſteries of 
more durable materials; that they had no cities, or even towns; 
that they had few mechanic arts, and no coined money. That 
in their wars with the Engliſh, they were at laſt obliged to avail 
themſelves of the arts of their enemies, by erecting caſtles and 
other ſtrong holds ; and that the bards inveighed bitterly againſt 
this innovation.“ 

Thus tumble our Milgſian palaces, with as much eaſe as caſtles 
of cards built by a child. They vaniſh, at the touch, like the 
illuſions of perſpective, or the baſeleſs fabrics of a viſion, which 


leave not 2 wreck bebind. | 
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After reading this luxuriant deſcription, rich in 
all the flowers of romance and figures of amplifi- 
cation, who could have ſuppoſed that the imagina- 


tion, at leaſt of an Antiquary, could have gone 


farther ? It was, nevertheleſs, reſerved for the edi- 


tor of the Collect. de rebus Hib. No. XII. to out- de 
all his predeceſſors in caſtle-building. After care- 


fully preſerving this palace of Cormac in perfect 
repair from Conn of the hundred battles to Niall 
of the nine Yowers, his fancy, in a fine frenzy, 


rolling upon the fragment of a fragment, forms 


or conſtructs another in the ſame ſpot upon THREE 
towers, Whoſe dimenſion was zoo feet ſquare, ex- 
actly one third of the other. 

For in the reign of Cormac the palace of Tamar 
* wasgoo feet ſquare, containing r 50 apartments, 150 
„ dormitories or fleeping rooms for guards, 60 men 
* incach ; the height was 27 cubits; there were 150 
« common drinking horns, twelve porches, twelve 


doors, and 100 gueſts daily, beſides princes, 


* orators, and men of ſcience, engravers of gold 
„ and filver, carvers, modellers, and nobles.” 
In the days of Laogaire, though the palace was 


leſs, the furniture was more: The ſide-board was 


enriched with © 5o curious gilded horns, 50 cups 
* curiouſly engraved for the uſe of the nobles only; 
* 100. of of metheglin daily ſerved in the vat, 5 
* cubits the height of the candleſticks, and 4 flam- 
+ beaux in each: 7 aſtrologers, 7 hiftorians and 
* but one Druid, one mimic or comedian and pro- 


« feflor of mufic : no more was allowed in this pa- 


'« lace: one carriage or chariot only at a time within 
* the court, to prevent confuſion: a large body of 
* troops were allo within the walls. The quantities 
* of meat that was daily conſumed ſurpaſſes all 
e deſcription : there were 27 kitchens and 9 ciſterns 

„ for waſhing hands ald feet.” | 
Next comes the common eating parlour belong- 
ing to this miraculous fabrick, of which the Editor, 
hopeleſs 


0 wth & th. aud 
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hopeleſs of conveying any idea by words, preſents you 
with'the ug 7 27 But not even the Engraver's 
art: can caſt a ſhade of probability upon this air- drawn 


| hall;; though ſignificatively called Bavipntan. 


Now as to this fragment, pronounced to be ſo 
valuable, the Verfion here given of it is either true, 
or it is not. If it be true and faithful to the original, 
then I aſk would the republic of letters have been 
at this day much the poorer if this treaſure had 
never been brought to light? Does it exalt our ideas 
of the quondam magnificence of the Iriſh monarchy, 
or does it excite our contempt of the bombaſtic 
ravings of ſuch clumſy romance? A palace of 300 
feet ſquare, formed or conſtructed on three towers . 
And Niall, the builder, ſurnamed of the NINE tow- 
ers, becauſe he had made a vow to build THREE! 

On the other hand, if this fame fragment of 
fragments be not truly rendered, then is the tranſ- 


later reſponſible for its imperfections. But that it 


cannot be free from errors may be ſafely argued 
from the epithet of nine towers given to Niall“. For 
who before ever heard of a king of Ireland called 
Niall of the nine towers? yet who, how moderately 
foever verſed in its hiſtory, that has not heard of 


Niall 


The reaſon why this prince was diſtinguiſhed by. the title of 
the hero of the nine hoſtages, and is called in the Iriſh language 
Niall Nacigiallach, was becauſe he had nine hoſtages in his cuſtody, 
five from the provinces of Ireland and four from the kingdom of 
Scotland :—for the word giall in Iriſh fignifies a hoftage. Keating, 


p- 318. 

8 This is fully confirmed by Lhuyd upon the word giall, where 
he gives this very Niall Naigialla as an example : and recites more 
countries than Keating has done, from whence our hero got the 
Pledges or Hoftages. This is the only Iriſh Dictionary in my 
poſſeſſion, and I deem it full ſufficient. Flaherty alſo obſerves, 
« Niellus rex ob potentiam, proſapiam & progeniem, magnus, 
alio cognomento Nazgiallach ; hoc eſt ; a novem obſidibus appel- 
latus, quod totidem regionibus ſubditis ob/edes imperitarit. Ogygia, 
P- 400. But all this and more may be overturned by an oriental 
gloſſary, with as much facility as a palace 300 feet ſquare may be 
raiſed on three towers. 
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Niall of the nine he/tages ? a name better authenti- 
cated than any in the whole pagan dynaſty ; for it 
was he who, in one of his triumphant expeditions, 
made a captive of St. Patrick, when as yet a little 
boy. And do not the Iriſh bards, ſenachies, anna- 
liſts and hiſtorians, ever fond of pompous and high 
ſounding titles, with one voice ſtyle him the Hero of 
of the nine HOSTAGES ? 

May we not then, without any great harſhneſs of 
metaphor, ſay that an intellectual priſm is ſtill want- 
ing to ſeparate and analyſe the mixed lights which 
fall upon the ſubje& of our antiquities ? Truth and 
falſehood, blended together, are often indiſcrimi- 
nately. rejected by ſuperficial enquirers. It concerns 
us, therefore, not only to ſplit the various colours 
in the rays of truth, but alſo to diſtinguiſh the dif- 
ferent ſhades in the lines of error. Qur ſkill in the 
arts will not be the leſs, if we diſbelieve that our 
anceſtors built Braganza, or that they had the uſe 
of teleſcopes three thouſand years ago. Nor ſhall 
we be the better philoſophers, for being perſuaded 
that our Gaelic Druids were maſters of the Greek 
Sophiſts. Nor yet the more learned theologiſts , for 
being acquainted with the Iriſh language. 


+ None can be good divines, who are not good textuaries, and 
no drvines can anſwer to their heavenly maſter, or to their country, 
their negle& of learning the Iriſh language. Preface to Vallan- 
ecy's Inſh Grammar, p. 29. | | 
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E ancient hiſtory of Ireland has ſubſiſted too 
long upon a dull paraphraſe of the fables of 
dards and the legends of monks. It is full time 
that we abandon ſelf- condemned tales, which grow 
not more probable by being ſo often retailed. 
And we ſhall be nothing the worſe for acknow- 
ledging our anceſtors to be juſt like thoſe of our 
neighbouring nations.—It is not, however, peculiar 
to Ireland that ſhe can arrogate to herſelf no great 
hiſtoric praiſe. Nations which have atchieved ac- 
tions ſtill more worthy of notice, have nevertheleſs 
been deficient in the arrangement of thofe materials 
which their annaliſts have preſerved. 

The character of ancient nations muſt be learned, 
either from the expreſs relations of cotemporary 
writers, or collected from a diſpaſſionate ſurvey of 
ſurviving monuments. The ſavage knows nothing 
but from living memory, or from fading tradition. - 
The wild ſong of the barbarous bard may be re— 
pcated for ſome ages, but not with exactneſs. The 
meager annal is the moſt learned effort of naſcent 
civilization; juſt hiſtory is the lateſt production of 
complete refinement. 

In default of regular annals the antiquary muſt 
reſort to preſumptive evidences, and pick up thoſe 
fragments which lie ſcattered over the immenſe 
ſpaces of time and place. In reſpect of time, the 
firſt notice of Ireland is that taken by Orpheus ; 
who reports, that the Argonauts touched at Jerne 
in their expedition. Now if this circumſtance 
confers antiquity, then is Ireland an ancient nation 
indeed; 
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indeed; for“ even imperial Rome cannot produce 
any teſtimony ſo old, of its being known to the 
Greeks. 

The next foreign evidences, I believe, in point 
of time, are Diodorus, Strabo, Mela, and Solinus, 
who wrote in and about the firſt century; and who 
agree in aſſerting that the Iriſh were then in the 
moſt rude ſtate of ſociety. And ſome. of them are 
particular in obſerving that the Iriſh were more 
uncultivated than the Britons, as the Britons were 
more uncultivated than the Gauls f. Diodorus ſays, 
that the moſt fierce of the Gauls are thoſe who 
<* inhabit the north: They ſay that ſome of them 
* are Canibals, like the Britons who inhabit Ire- 
* land.” 

If the teſtimony of theſe writers is not to be 
entirely credited, neither is it to be entirely diſ- 
regarded. For to argue that they all truſted to 
report, and knew not well what to fay, is only to 
admit that Ireland was, in their time, very little 
known.—lIf Tacitus has ſaid that the ports of Ireland 
were mofe frequented by merchants than thoſe of 
Britain; it was probably becauſe they were ſafer; 
beſides, more does not imply much. The advo- 
cates for our Pagan civilization muſt confeſs, that, 
if their country had been then much known, the 
inhabitants of it would not have been repreſented, 
by their contemporaries, as © a people deſtitute of 
6 every virtue 1.“ | 

When Czfar was defirous of knowing the ſtate of 
Britain, he convened the merchants and traders of 
Gaul from every quarter, but they were utterly 

ignorant 


* Ulher, p. 378. | 

+ Lib. 5. Ferocęſſimi Gallorum ſunt qui ſub ſeptentrionibus 
habitant : Dicunt ex its nonnullas anthropophagos eſſe, ſicut Britannos 
gui [rim incolunt. 

+ Cultores ejus inconditi ſunt & omnium virtutum ignari magis 
quam alie gentes, aliquatenus tamen gnari, pietatis admodum expertes. 
Pomp. Mela, Lib. 3. 
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ignorant of the ſize of the iſland, the number or 
force of the nations which inhabited it, or even of 
their {kill in war or cuſtoms in peace : Nay, they 
could not give him any exact information of their 
ports, molt capable of receiving his fleet. And 
when Agricola, near a hundred years after, made 
the beſt inquiries about the ſtate of Ireland, he 
concluded, that it could be ſubdued by a legion 
and ſome auxiliaries. From all which we muſt con- 
clude, that the Britiſh iſlands were, in thoſe times, 
poſſeſſed by a race of men far from civilized ; and 
that the Iriſh were not leſs barbarous than their 
neighbours. 

This opinion has obtained ſo generally, from 
generation to generation, among the writers of 
every country but our own, that Mr. Hume' made 
no ſcruple to aſſert, and refuſed to retra& the aſſer- 
tion, that © the Iriſh, from the beginning of time, 
had been buried in the moſt profound barbariſm 
and ignorance ; who, at the coming of the Eng- 
e liſh over them, continued {till in the moſt rude 
« ſtate of ſociety, and were diſtinguiſhed only by 
thoſe vices to which human nature, not tamed 
by education nor reſtrained by laws, is for ever 
ſubject. Among them courage and force, though 
exerciſed in the commiſſion of crimes, were more 
* honoured than any pacific virtues; and the moſt 
ſimple arts of life, even tillage and agriculture, 
« were almoſt wholly unknown. They had felt the 
* invaſions of the Danes and the other northern 
« people; but thele inroads, which had ſpread 
* barbariſm in the other parts of Europe, tended 
rather to improve the Iriſh ; for the only towns, 
« which were to be found in the iſland, had been 
« planted alon ng the coaſt by the freebooters of 
* Norway and Demark.” 

As to the fancy of Voltaire, that ſome nations 
ſeem formed for ſubjeQtion, and that there is a 
natural inferiority to England in the genius of 


Ireland, 
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Ireland *, it no more deſerves a ſerious anſwer than 
the following ſtanza of the old ballad to the tune of 
St. George he was for England, &c. 


St. Dayid of Wales the Welſhmen much advance : 

St. Jaques of Spain, that never yet broke lance : 

St. Patrick of Ireland which was St. George's boy, 

Seven years he kept his horſe, and then ſtole him 

away: R 

For which knaviſh act as ſlaves they do remaine. 

But St. George, St. George the dragon he hath ſlaine. 
St. George he was for England; St. Denis was for France; 
Sing Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe. 


But 


* Yet why ſhould we blame foreigners for their fanciful re- 
flections, or elaborate invectives againſt this country? when 
we ſee an aboriginal native (whether bowing to ſuch high autho- 
rity, or affecting a philoſophical moderation, but certainly ſeized 
by an intellectual epilepſy, in the very midit of a groundleſs 
encomium on the literature of his country) introduce the follow- 
ing moſt falſe and vilifying remark : * The uſes to which letters 
have been turned in Treland, ſo different from the practice of 
other Celtic countries, was not owing to a more happy local genius 
among its inhabitants; their heavy climate, and other phyſical cauſes, 
led rather to a ſlower progreſs in intellectual reſearches : But it was 
owing to one great genius, and this was OLLam FopaLla.” But 
of this more anon! In the znterim let me aſk—Does not Spencer 
panegyrize their fine vein for poetry, and that creative imagina- 
tion which is the ſoul of it? Even Mr. Macpherſon does not 
refuſe them a fimilar praiſe. Ireland, it is true, has not, as of 
old, her colleges of bards; yet one of the ſweeteſt of Engliſh 
poets, calls her the mother of ſweet fingers. No depreſſion — 
without, no diſcouragement from within, was ever yet ſufficient 
to quench her poetic fires. This age at leaſt has produced its 
full proportion in the dramatic walk. What ſock at this day fo 
gracefully treads the ſtage? O! fie Mr. O*Conor! have you 
forgot our muſicians too? Does not Cambremſis, who denies 
our country many good qualities which it poſſeſſes, admit, that 
the Iriſh were above all other nations incomparably ſkilled in 
muſic ? And has not their execution been in all ages aſtoniſhing ? 
Did not Handel call our Carolan the Irrfh Orpheus? And are 
theſe excellencies compatible with a heavy climate aud ather phyſi 


cal incapacities? 
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But as to Mr. Hume's * high-wrought painting 
of the Iriſh nation, was it ſufficient for the Hiſto- 
rian of it, to make the following phlegmatical 
obſervation? The people, thus traduced, ex- 
« claim with indignation, that no brain-fick monk, 
„in days of darkneſs and ſuperſtition, ever be- 
* trayed ſuch credulity as appears in thoſe aſſertions. 
„They are, indeed, well diſpoſed to retort this 
<« ſeverity; but the Iriſh have no philoſophical 
e hiſtorian,” 

Alas! and was it only to improve in the language, 
that Demoſthenes was tranſlated? Did the ſun of 
ſcience ſet with Mr. Hume? Could not the victo- 
rious adverſary of Warburton have enlightened his 
three tomes of Iriſh hiſtory with a ſingle ray of 
philoſophy ? Was there no ſpirit to be infuſed into 
ſuch a body of matter? Was there no ſtatement 
of fats which could have redeemed the national 
name? Could he not, in a manly tone, have 
marked thoſe obſtacles, thoſe invincible obſtacles, 


which 


* 'That a mind ſo philoſophical as Mr. Hume's was not eman- 
cipated from thoſe national prejudices which every where enſlave 
the vulgar, is evident from his going frequently out of his 
road in ſearch of opportunities to depreciate the Iriſh : Thus, in 
deſcribing the battle of Pinkey, the Iriſh are twice introduced, 
and both times to their diſadvantage : Firſt, it is ſaid, the Inſh 
archers were thrown into diſorder, and even the other troops begar, 
to ſtagger.” —Again, towards the concluſion : The retreat 
ſoon > rai into a flight, which was begun by the Iriſh archers.” 
But how different is the repreſentation which Lord Clarendon 
gives of the behaviour of the Iriſh troops in Scotland, at a 
much later period? His Lordſhip (who at the ſame time was 
preatly incenſed againſt the nation at large, for its conduct to the 

ing) acquaints us, that * Montroſe did always acknowledge 
that the riſe and beginning of his good ſucceſs was due, and to 
be imputed, to that body of Iriſh which had been ſent over.— 
For upon any military action, in which Montroſe was always 


' fucceſsful, the Highlanders went always home with their booty, 


and the Iriſh ſtaid together with their general.“ The Iriſh 
were I5CO men, very good and very well officered, and withal ſo 
hardy, that neither the ill fare, nor the ill lodging in the High- 
lands, gave them any diſcouragement.“ 
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which have, at every period, obſtructed the national 
progreſs to improvement? — What Dr. Leland could 
have done, towards wiping away national aſperſions, 
it is not for me to ſay ; but what he has done, we 
all know. We know, that with a dignity of ſtyle 
and ſtructure of periods which might have adorned 
any hiſtory but that he has witten, we are, in ten 
pages, diſguſted at a dull detail, a ſombrous narra- 
tion, unanimated by reflection, and enervated by a 
iervile dread of ſpeaking out *. _ 

But we anticipate. Let us firſt examine into the 
foundation of thoſe pretenſions which our writers of 
another claſs make to literature and civilization, in 
the moſt early times. 

Mr. Toland was certainly a man of conſiderable 
force of reaſon, with a fund of knowledge far be- 
yond that of any writer on the ſame fide of the 


queſtion. His application of Lucian's Allegory of 
the Gallic Hercules, the god of eloquence, called 


Hgmius, and his derivation, from him, of the name 
of Ogham, given to the Iriſh alphabet, is ingenious, 
and not improbable. What he has written, on the 
religion and literature of the Pagan Iriſh, has been 


related, in ſome more queſtionable ſhape, by almoſt 


every writer, on the ſame ſubject, ſince his time. 
His zeal, however, for this miſtaken honour of his 
country, has betrayed him into ſtrange inconſiſten- 
cies. He ſets out with admitting that the Druids 


did, in no time or place, commit their rites or 
doctrines 


* Mr. Hume himſelf, in a ſingle ſentence, ſays more in defence 
of Ireland, than Dr. Leland in his three volumes. For whatever 
is ſaid by him, in her favour, may be ſuppoſed to have been 


extorted. Yet, he, ſpeaking of the time when Edward Bruce, 


brother to the king of Scotland, was crowned king of Ireland 


in Dundalk, makes this juſt reflection: “ The horrible and 


abſurd oppreſſions which the Iriſh ſuffered under the Enghſh 
government, made them fly at firſt to the ſtandard of the king 


of Scots.” 
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doctrines to writing; yet he tells you, in the ſame 


ſentence, that this has not deprived him of materials 


to compile their hiſtory. Now Cæſar, Strabo, Pliny, 
and other ancients, are open to every ſcholar ; ſo 
he tells us that hig materials were to be extracted 
«© from the knowledge of the Iriſh language and 
„ BOOKS: Whence it ſhould ſeem that the Druids, 
the teachers of theology and moral excellence, did 
not write, but that their ſcholars the vulgar did. 
But he adds :—* Beſides language and traditions of 
& the Iriſh, the monuments of ſtone and other ma- 
&* terials, which this country affords, there remain 
* many manuſcripts undoubtedly genuine, beſides 
& ſuch as are forged, and greater numbers inter- 
« polated : Several whereof are in Ireland, ſome 
in England, and others in the Iriſh monaſteries 
„ abroad. But notwithſtanding the long ſtate of 
© barbarity in which that nation hath lain, they 
© have incomparably more ancient materials of 
* that kind for their hiſtory than either the Eng- 
& liſh or the French, or any other European na- 
*& tion—Why none of the natives have hitherto 
% made any better uſe of theſe treaſures ; or why 
they and ſuch others as have written concerning 
„the hiſtory of Ireland, have only entertained the 
« world with the fables of it ; why the modern Iriſh 
„ hiſtorians, I ſay, give us ſuch a medley of rela- 
tions, unpicted and unchoſen, I had rather any 
«© man elle ſhould tell. This is undeniable, that 
„learned men, in other places, perceiving the 
ſame diſhes to be eternally ſerved up at every 
meal, are of opinion, that there is no better fare 
in the country.” | | | 
After this ſtrong and juſt repreſentation of al- 
moſt every Iriſh writer on Iriſh affairs, except 
Stanihurſt, Uſher and Ware, one would have ex- 
pected, from a writer ſo capable and ſo ſceptical 
as Toland, that he would have ſeparated the flour 
from 
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from the bran, and have exhibited ſomewhat be- 
5 -yond the arreſt of doubt. But inſtead of doing any 
thing worthy the expectations he would raiſe, 
| he only tells you, in his ſpecimen, what he will 
* do when he comes to the hiſtory itſelf: treatin 
* of the Druids, he ſays, I ſhall diſcover ſuch things 
ll about their temples and (without even completing 
| the ſentence) © I ſhall diſcover ſuch things, I ſay, 
ll | about the famous egg of the Druids, to the learn- 
1 ed hitherto a riddle, not to ſpeak of their magical 
| | * gems and herbs; as alſo about their favourite 
ll * all-heal or miſtletoe—all theſe heads will be ſo 
| | © many chapters.” —— Speaking of the bards, he 
| | ſays—“ of their orders, and degrees, and Iriſh 
| * names, we ſhall ſufficiently diſcourſe in our pro- 
i e poſed hiſtory, where you'll find this (threefold) 
| % diviſion of them well warranted.” —< In the hiſ- 
ll * tory likewiſe, ſhall be fully explained the third 
|| * order of the Celtic literati.— The ſuperficial diſ- 
5 * coveries (of the Greek and Roman writers) about 
* the Celtic divinities I ſhall abundantly expoſe.” 
Speaking of the manuſcripts, he ſays—* of theſe 1 
„ ſhall one day give a catalogue, marking the places 
„* where they now lie, as many as I know of them, 
* not meaning every tranſcript of the ſame manu- 
| * fcript, which would be endleſs if not impoſſible. 
11 * In all conditions the Iriſh have been ſtrangely 
* ſolicitous, if not to the laſt degree ſuperſtitious, 
| about preſerving their books and parchments ; 
1 even thoſe of them which are fo old as to be 
'F now partly or wholly unintelligible. Abundance, 
5 « through over care, have periſhed under ground, 
| * the concealer not having {kill or wanting ſearcloth 
| and other proper materials. for preſerving them. 
| Ihe moſt valuable pieces, both in verſe and proſe, 
' * were written by their heathen anceſtors ; whereof 
| * ſome indeed have been interpolated after the pre- 
| „ vailing of Chriſtianity.” 
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After theſe, and many more ſuch puffs as theſe, 
we may fairly aſk, Quid dignum tanto feret hic pro- 
miſſor biatu ? Not even the mouſe ; for no hiſtory, 
that I can hear of, ever appeared. He talks of 
ſearcloth and other materials for preſerving the 
parchments, containing thoſe mo/# valuable pieces, 
both in verſe and proſe, written by our heathen 
anceſtors, whilſt he admits that our heathen an- 
ceſtors uſed no Parchment : which, together with 
the Roman alphabet, came in with the interpo- 
lating Chriſtians. But the Birch tables were 
copied! And pray what ſearcloth, or other 
material, could preſerve or embalm that primitive 
Birch-table, which he ſays, was conſerved by the 
{kill of Dudley Forbes, even ſo late as the year 
1683. Strange! that John Toland, who could de- 
ride a relick of the croſs, in any monaſtery, ſhould 
nevertheleſs countenance the belief that an here- 
ditary antiquarian of Ireland could preſerve an ori- 
ginal book of birch <wcod till the end of the 17th 
century. 

„ But, ſays he, in order to complete my deſign, 
“ ſo as to leave no room for any to write on this 
* fubject after me; and allo to procure ſeveral 
valuable manuſcripts, or authentic copies of them, 
„ well knowing where they lie, I purpoſe towards 
e the ſpring to take a journey for at leaſt fix 
“ months.” What! if you knew ſo well where 
they lay, was there no way of coming at them but 
by a journey of at leaſt fix months? I wiſh, how- 
ever, that you could have (according to your own 
figure of ſpeech) provided ſome new diſh, for as it 
was before you, ſo it has been ſince, we have 


La 


only the repita crambe, the ſame inſipid haſh, ſerved 


up at every meal. | 

O'Flaherty has the praiſe of being methodical in 
his Ogygia ; yet by far the greater part of his 500 
quarto pages 1s taken up with an univerſal chrono- 
logy, ſynchronizing the kings of Ireland with other 


great 
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great monarchs; and almoſt as applicable to any 
other country as to this. What relates purely to 
Ireland, might be condenſed into a nutſhell. The 
whole book is a farrago of mere literary parade and 
incoherent dry anecdote ; which clearly proves no 
one point, but that abundance of learning is very 
compatible with a plentiful lack of judgment. 

If he would induce you to believe that the Iriſh 
had letters at the moſt early period, he makes an ex- 
curſion to Perſia, India, and China: leads you up 
to Enoch, the firlt writer, and brings you down to 
John of Guttenburg, the firſt printer. 

The Iriſh, he tells you, uſed javelins in battle, 
and then begins a tedious diſquiſition concerning 
the different ſorts of rhat. weapon, with an enu- 
meration of their Latin names. When he would 
convince you that they warred with chariots, he 
demonſtrates it, from Cæſar, that they did ſo in 
Britain.—If he would prove that they fought with 
ſlings, then all the claſſics are ranſacked ro ſhew 
the excellence of the Balearic ſlingers. And, as if 
that would not do, he clinches the proof by ſeparate 
diflertations upon the fuftibulus, aries, catapulta, 
bali/ta, ſcorpio, &c. 

When he would diſplay the piety of his re- 
nowned progenitors, he carries you to Jeruſalem, ' 
and demonſtrates from the Acts of the Apoſtles, 
cap. ii. that Iriſhmen were there at the crucifixion. 
But, at the ſame time very judiciouſly confutes the 
opinion that Conal Cearnah was one of them; 
becauſe, ſays he, Conal was at that time ſixty 
years old, an age too far advanced for hunting 
after fame by ſingle combat. 

If a prince lies with his mother, why, 1t ſeems, 
he could not help it, for the was drunk. Beſides, 
Edipus married his own mother, Jocaſta, and had 
by her Eteocles and Polynices, the unhappy cauſes of - 
the Theban war. 


They 
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They affect to deſpiſe Keating: I muſt nevertheleſs 
ſtile him the father of Iriſh hiſtory. And though 1 
will not call him an Herodotus ; yet are they, in 
ſome reſpects, not unlike. They are both luxuriant 
in their ſtile; both are fabulous, and both are cre-. 
dulous ; but neither of them believed all that they 
received, nor all that they ſet down : They re- 
ported not ſo much what they credited as what they 
could get. And till I fee other authoritative docu- 
ments, different from Keating's, I muſt incline to 
the opinion that his book contains all that is worth 
knowing of our moſt ancient hiſtory. Peter Walſh, 
author of the Praſpect of Ireland, Iriſh Remonſtrance, &c. 
and conſequently no incompetent judge, ſays “ that 
Keating's is the beſt and completeſt hiſtory of the 

riod he has undertaken,” oe 

I am told that his tranſlator has not done him cri- 
tical juſtice. But the author himſelf was ſo ſenſible 
of the imperfections of the original work, that when 
he grew old—for it was written in his youth—and 
found that he could not call in the copies already 
taken , he deſired that it ſhould never be tranſ- 
lated into any other language, nor otherwiſe re- 
garded than as a miſcellany of undigeſted things, 
wherein judicious and diſcerning natives might find 
ſomething worth their peruſal at leiſure hours.“ — 
The Marquis of Clanricard more than inſinuates, 
that the preſent tranſlation was © brought forward 
under the direction of a certain gentleman (mean- 
ing Mr. Toland), who already has rendered himſelf 
famous by new ſchemes. of doctrine and religion, 
upon the authority of ſome. old manuſcripts nobody 
elſe could ſee or come at beſides himſelf.” 

Here we ſee what the opinion of thoſe times was 
about Mr. Toland's manuſcripts: And, from the 
whole complexion of the affair, we may reſt affured 
that, if Keating had not faithfully cited his authori- 


D — ties, 


Memoirs of the Marquis of Clanricard, p. 88. 
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ties, Mr. Toland (or ſome of the Ogygian writers 
ſmce) would not have failed to have ſaid fo. How- 
ever, ifthoſe manuſcripts be of that value they are 
reported to be, or if any others have been fince diſ- 
covered, would not our linguiſts do more ſervice to 
their cauſe, by giving us a faithful tranflation of them, 
than by continually declaiming in their praiſe? For 
then it would be ſeen, by a clear light, what thoſe 
treaſures are which, we are told“, they contain: But 
till ſomething more than I have yet diſcovered, fhall 
be developed, I ſhall not much regret the obſcurity 
of our manuſcripts: being perſuaded that wiſdom 
will not expire with any of the Celtic dialects. 

If the Philologiſt will diſtreſs himſelf by lament- 
ing that a language is on the verge of being loft, 
J would confole him with this confideration, that 
language is not knowledge, but only the key to it, and 
that if he loſes one he may get another. But no key 
can open to treaſures in an empty bureau. Lord 
Verulam, who knew the value of words, ſays, that 
e words are the counters of wiſe men, but the 
* money of fools.” And Doctor Johnſon, who 
would not depreciate them, fays, ** that words are 
„the daughters of earth, but that things are the 
« fons of Heaven.” It is true that this great ſcho- 
lar wiſhed for a publication and tranſlation of the 
moſt valuable of the Iriſh manuſcripts. Yet he en- 
tertained no high opinion of their contents: he ſaid 
that “ he conſidered them as a literary curioſity, 
as a firſt effort of the human mind to enlarge 
its powers; and that their being printed would 


“ conſerve a language and embalm a ſpeech 4.” 
1: 1509 But 


* Iriſh Grammar, c. IX. by 'Col. Vallancey. 

+ Theſe words, as nearly as I can remember, he uſed to my- 
ſelf, at the time he gave me the letter for Mr. Q*Conor, to 
which I have above referred. But the following extract from it 


will decide what his ſentiments, in the year 1777, were. Hav- 
ing had the pleaſure of converſiag with Dr. Campbell about 


your character and your literary undertakings, I am reſolved to 
gratify 
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But my zeal for the ſubſtantial happineſs of ratio- 
nal nature, obliges me to go into the opinion of 
SwirT *, that better would it. be for this coun- 
try if the Celtic language were wholly obliterated 
and univerſally aboliſhed. For do not thoſe 
tracts of Ireland, where the Gaelic is ſpoke in 
higheſt perfection, afford the moſt frequent ſpeci- 
mens of fields unploughed, arts unknown, and minds 
uncultivated ? 

This 1 know, that the Extract from the annals of 
Ulſter, lately publiſhed from a verſion, partly Engliſh 
and partly Latin, in the Britiſh Muſeum, do not 
favour the ſyſtem of Pagan antiquities, for they 
commence only at 431, the year before St. Patrick's 
miſſion. As to the Annals of Innisfallen, com- 
monly called the Munſter Annals, and deemed one 
of the moſt authentic records, I have ſeen them, 
as tranſlated from the copy in the MSS. room of 
the College of Dublin, by Mr. Teige O'Flanagan, a 
member of the Univerſity; and though they com- 
mence A. D. 250, I can diſcover nothing in them, 
of any conſequence, that I had not before ſeen. 
The Annals of the Four Maſters are faid to con- 
tain the very marrow of Iriſh hiſtory, being compiled 
by four Monks of the abbey of Donegal, towards the 
middle of the ſeventeenth century. The high eſtimati- 
D 2 | on 


gratify myſelf by renewing a correſpondence which Vegan and 
ended a great while ago; and ended, I am afraid, by my fault; a 
fault which, if you have not forgotten it, you muſt now for- 
ve. : 

If ever I have diſappointed you, give me leave to tell you, 
that you have likewiſe diſappointed me. I expected great diſco- 
veries in Iriſh antiquity and large publications in the Iriſh language. 
But the world remains ſtill, as it was, doubtful and ignorant.” 


„ am deceived if any thing hath more contributed to prevent 
the Iriſh from being tamed than this encouragement of their lan- 
guage, which might eaſily be aboliſhed and become a dead one in 
half an age, witk little expence and leſs trouble.“ 

It, Swift, vol. 8. 4to. p. 263. 
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on they are held in may ſufficiently appear from this, 
that Mr. O' Conor, in his preface to his Diſſertati- 
ons, informs his readers, “ that to avoid the trou- 
“ble of frequent references and quotations, moſt 
of what he ſays of the Chriſtian ages, is extracted 
** principally from the Annars os THE Four Mas- 
*© TERS.” Upon the ſtyle of which he pronounces an 
elaborate panegyric at page 43. As the Italian comes 
neareſt the Latin, ſo, he contends, the Gaelic or Iriſh 
approaches cloſeſt to the original Celtic ; which the 
uninterrupted repoſe of the nation from foreign con- 
que/t, and the political neceſſity of the art of ſpeaking, 
preſerved pure and unmixed—without that harſhneſs 
of the Celtic dialects ſpoken in Gaul, of which the 
Roman writers have complained, with the prejudices 
of a foreign ear. But, ſays he, to thoſe who judge 
by the ear alone, it (the Iriſh) is to this day re- 
r markably harmonious : in this inſtance ſuperior to 
the Hebrew itſelf, and excels in a rare collection 
of complex terms, for which the Latin and modern 
tongues have no equivalent but by paraphraſe. 
* The annaliſts, commonly called the Four Maſters, 
have preſerved it, as it was ſpoken in the th, 
*& fixth and ſucceeding centuries; and had we no 
© other obligation to thoſe compilers, this alone 
„would be a valuable acquiſition to literature; 
though, through the careleſſneſs of the preſent age, 
it runs a chance of being loſt to the next.“ 

To which I ſhall only anſwer, that ſome care has 
been taken that this venerable record ſhould not be 
altogether loſt, to ſuch as are unfortunate enough not 
to underſtand this paragon of ſpeeches, the Iriſh lan- 
guage. For, ſome years ago, it being my purpoſe to 
write the life of Hugh O'Nial, the famous Earl of 
Tir-oen “, and reſolved it poſſible to come at the 

| truth, 
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This extraordinary man was an illegitimate branch of that 
royal ſtock which had always ruled Ulſter as Lords paramount, 
and had ſupplied the throne of Ireland with many Monarchs. _ 
Bred 
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truth, and to be. aſſured of all that was ſaid of him, 
not only by the Engliſh but by the Iriſh writers, I 
applied to Mr, O' Conor for his e and aſſiſtance: 


who, 


Bred up under the beſt maſters in England, and received not 
only with reſpect but favour at the Court of Elizabeth, he was 
not leſs refined than men of his rank in thoſe times. Of this libe- 
ral education, he ſo availed himſelf as to obtain, from the Queen, 
a command of men in Ireland; whom he took care to inſtruct in the 
art of war, and without appearing to increaſe the number of his 
troops, he was always diſmiſſing and attaching to his perſon, the 
old ſoldiers whom he had formed, and gathering recruits to learn 
the tactical exerciſe. 
Thus did he introduce a certain degree of military diſcipline a- 
mong his followers, long, before it was ſuſpected by the Queen that 
he could have any views but to her . The houſe of O' Nial 
had always proved refractory to Engliſh government, and the re- 
bellion of Shane (that proud chieftain, who ſaid he never made 
peace with the Queen but at her ſeeking) had ſhewn that it was 
not to be deſpiſed. This prudent Princeſs deemed it good policy 
to inveſt Hugh with the Earldom of Tyrone, as a counterpoiſe to 
the influence of the legitimate blood. 

Called, by his Sovereign, to this high honour, the horizon of 
his ambition began to widen, far beyond any proportion, with the 
height of his exaltation. He ſoon looked down upon his new dig- 
nity, and, like others of his family, has been heard to ſay, that he 
« would rather be O' Nial of bt nag than King of Spain * then 
the moſt potent monarch in Euro 

However, as men of aſpiring genius have always their enemies, 
and are ſometimes cloſety watched by thoſe very perſons whom 
they miſtake for their friends, thoſe unguarded expreſſions were 
whiſpered to the Queen, and did not fail to alarm her fears and 
ſuſpicions. She required an explanation of his conduct; which 
his prompt addreſs and profound diſſimulation enabled him, not 
only to juſtify at Court, but to varniſh over with all the plauſibili- 
ties of zeal for her intereſt. _ 

Having at length, as he thought, ſuffieiently prepared his ad- 
herents, and as it were, infuſed his own enterpriſing ſoul into 
all around him, he was the firſt in Ireland who uſed religion as a 
motive for taking up arms againſt the crown, of England; though 
Lord Eſſex declared, that he had no more religion than his horſe. 
But before he ventured to ſtrixe a blow, he imported vaſt quant:- 
ties of lead, under the pretext of roofing his caſtle of Dungannon, 
which he melted into bullets z and collected in the moſt private 
manner, from abroad, ſuch arms and ammunition as his country 
could not then ſupply. | | N 
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who, with that politeneſs which adorns his manners, 
recommended to me this fame compilation of the 
Four Mas r ERS, then in his poſſeſſion; and at the 

ſame 


At length when his mine was laid ready for explofion, he at- 
tacked Marſhal Bagnal, who commanded for the Queen in Ulſter, 
and to whoſe fiſter he was married; giving out that the quarrel 
was of a private nature, and ſtill proſeſſing unalterable allegiance 
to his Royal Miftreſs. But uſing his opportunity he ſets upon 
him, at the head of a more numerous and better appointed army, 
and after killing the Marſhal with his own hand, he laid fixteen 
hundred Engliſh dead in the paſſes of Tyrone. 

This exploit, for which he was ſtigmatized as Arch-traitor in 
England, gained him the title of Saviour of his country in Ireland. 
The nation reſounded with acclamations of joy, and diſtant fame 
re-echoed the applauſes of O*Niak He now threw off the maſk, 
ſet up the ſtandard of independence, diſelaimed the dignity of 

Earl, and, as if his bar of illegitimacy had been "cancelled, he was 
acknowledged, by his kindred, as the head of their Sept, and 
tailed by the darling title of O NMial. | 

He found his country diſtracted and difpirited, Depreſſion 
from within, and oppreſſion from without, had ſpread univerſat 
diſunion and diftruſt. He attached his friends, he gained his ene- 
mies, he united all Ireland in one great cauſe, the cauſe of freedom. 
He ſolicited foreign alliances, and obtained them. Spain ſent 
him powerful, but ineffectual fuccours. | 

Though it was the lot of Hugh O' Nial to lead barbarians, it 
would be injuſtice to his memory to call him a barbarian, when we 
behold him, ill ſupported as he was, meet upon equal terms, at 
parley, the Earl of Eſſex, that Eſſex who had ſo lately humbled 
the pride of Spain; who was, not only the favourite of his miſ- 
treſs, but the moſt renowned General in England, and backed by 
the greateſt armament ſhe had ever fent out. After we conſider 
all this, and aſſoeiate it with the backward condition of his country, 
who can, deny him the praiſe of a great man! 

That hiſtorian will give the juſteſt portrait of his character, who 
draws him as he was, a compound of vice and virtue in the extreme. 
Tf his verſatility did ſometimes degenerate into duplicity, let can- 

dour confider the feeble inftraments he had to work with, and the 
powers he had to cope withal, led by the greateft generals of the 
time, Norris, Eſſex and Mountjoy. Above all, let it be obſery- 
ed, that fineſſe was not all on his fide, for it is not the attribute of 
a rude people; and it ſhould never be forgotten, that Ireland was 
at all times, more finned againſt than ſinning. | 

If his promiſes were laviſh, he performed all that he could, and 
more than could well be expected. If we ſee him warring, ſome- 
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ſame time provided me with an interpreter, without 
which the book would have been of no uſe to me. 
This gentleman (who was no other than that very Mr. 
O'Gorman who taught Col. Vallancey the rudiments 
of his Iriſh Grammar) tranſlated for me all that part 
of the Queen's reign during which Tir-oen engag- 
ed the attention of all Europe. And I cannot help 
declaring that my high expectations were wofully 
diſappointed. But leſt I ſhould ſeem to depreciate 
either the matter or manner of ſuch anapplauded work, 
I ſhall lodge Mr. O*Gorman's manuſcript, for ſome 
months, in the hands of the Printer hereof, that any 
learned Gentleman, ſuſceptible of curioſity on ſuch a 
ſubject, may have an opportunity of gratifying it. 


times by force and often by ftratagem, now uſing intreaty, and 
then defiance, we ſhould rather applaud than condemn his fertility 
of reſources. If he ſuffered an inglorious defeat at Kinſale, let 
us review his raggamuffin troops, half ſtarved, half naked, and not 
half armed, ſpent with the toils of a painful march acroſs the 
kingdom, and along the mountains, to join the Spaniards, alrea- 
dy cooped up in the town; and to heighten his diſtreſs, he had to 
ſtruggle againſt the 2 of Mac Mahon and the diſobedience 
of O' Donnel. After this ſurvey of his fituation, caſt your eye on 
the Engliſh army, far more numerous, gallantly appointed, fluſhed 
with recent victory, and led by the Fabius of his day. And aſter 

ou have done this, though you ſee the battle commence in a de- 
Feat and terminate in a rout, yet deny O' Nial the praiſe of an 
Hannibal if you can! 


SECT, 
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| F the Seabright collection, I underſtand that 
a tranſlation 1s in ſome forwardneſs by Mr. 
O'Flanagan, who being as candid as he is learned 
in the language of his country, deſerves every en- 
couragement in the proſecution of ſuch an arduous 
undertaking : which, faithfully executed, will leave 
nothing for the future to be ſuggeſted reſpecting 
the antiquities of this country, and muſt ſhed con- 
ſiderable light upon the manners and cuſtoms of 
the ancient Iriſh. | 
This end has been, in ſome degree, anſwered by 
the ſpecimen wherewith Col. Vallancey has favour- 
ed the public; and which he calls fragments of the 
| Brehon laws of Ireland. That ſpecimen, indeed, fo 
far bears internal evidence of high antiquity, that it 
relates to a people in the moſt rude ſtate that we 
can conceive capable of writing. For its regula- 
tions refer moſtly to cows, ſheep, horſes, ſwine, 
fowl, &c. to the aſcertaining the dimenſions of fen- 
ces and bawns, and for adjuſting the treſpaſſes of 
cattle. 

It is true that we hear of corn fields : and, con- 
ſequently, the ſocial ſtate could not then be purely 
paſtoral ; yet it could not have been ſo far advanced 
as to be intitled civilized; it muſt ſtill have been 
barbarous ; eſpecially when among the reſt we read 
that enlightened paſſage: When Seanca formed 
his code, he diſtinguiſhed between the male and 
<< female property, leſt he ſhould ſuffer that judg- 
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“ ment, all Brehons were puniſhed with, for par- 
q tiality, in having a large wen grow out of . his 
e check. 

But unleſs the tranſlation be faithful and exadt we 
can form no adequate idea of the original. And 
of this we cannot be certain; for the learned Mr. 
Beauford aſſures me that having carefully peruſed 
No. X. of the Collectanca de rebus Hibernicis, he 
was ſurprized to find that the tranſlation there 
<« given was in no part correct, and in the greater 
<« not bearing the moſt diſtant relation to the origi- - 
<< nal,” The ſame judicious writer gives it allo as 
his opinion, from certain evidences upon the face of 
the manuſcripts, that neither that nor the Seabright 
collection could be more ancient than the 13th 
century. 

This accords with what Dr. Leland has obſerv- 
ed of them: © In one place it is ordained, that 
* in a particular caſe, when the property of lands 
„is diſputed, the UNANIMOUs voice of TWELVE 
men ſhall decide the controverſy. Hence, con- 


„ tinues the Doctor, it was concluded, by thoſe 


* who only underſtood the tran/lation, that theſe 
„ Brehon laws were nothing more than the local 
* ordinances of ſome, Brehon, who coriED from 
the LEGAL PROCEEDINGS of his e, the 
* ENGLISH ſettlers.” 

But the writing of law reports was not conge- 
nial to the ſpirit of the Iriſh monarchy. It is 
hard to conceive that thoſe judicial proceedings 
could have been committed to writing before 
the time, when the Iriſh, having been refuſed 
the benefit and communication of the Engliſh 
law, began to ſee the expediency of having 
among themſelves (ſtill a ſeparate nation from 
the Engliſh colony) a fixed ſtandard and writ- 
ten rule of right, whereto they might (with 
more confidence than hitherto) reſort, in the re- 


gulation 
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gulation and adjudication of their private con- 
(he 

A retroſpect to the general ſtate of infantine ſo- 
cieties ſhould repreſs credulity from ſuppoſing that 
fo many volumes of written laws could have exiſted 
in Ireland at a more early period. When polities 
are young, manners and cuſtoms alone are domt- 
nant. As arts and intercourſe, commerce and pro- 
pry increaſe, laws become neceflary and are there- 
ore enacted. But ſtill theſe laws are few and plain, 
till civilization, till refinement, and, above all, till 
the bleſſings of civil and politicat hberty render 
them voluminous and complicated. What codes of 
law had Rome before the decemvirate ? and of the 
twelve tables, then eſtabliſhed, ten were borrowed 
from Athens; as Athens had before borrowed from 
Egypt. I afk what volumes of written laws had 
the Engliſh before Magna Charta? 

But, if this argument- from analogy ſhould not 
be admitted, the teſtimony of Giraldus Cambrenſis 
cannot be rejected. He ſpent much of his time 
here, and wrote, in the 12th century, the topography 

and civil hiſtory of the country; and he ſtigmati- 
zes the Iriſh as GENS EXLExX, not only becauſe they 
had no written law, but becauſe they had no cer- 
tain and fixed rule of right; ſuch as the common 
or unwritten law of Engiand then was. Spencer 
and Davis, (and who could be better informed than 
they? men ſo learned, ſo ſagacious and fo inquiſi- 

| tive, 


It muſt be ſubmitted to the judgment of the reader, whether 
Mr. O' Conor does not point to one ſource, at leaſt; of either this 
or ſuch like collections of what they call BAEH ON Laws, in the 
following paſſage. © Duro Mac Fixis cloſed the line of the 
& hereditary antiquaries of Lecan in Tirfiacra on the Moy, a fa- 
© mily whoſe Law RETOATS, and hiſtorical collections, have de- 
„ rived great credit to their country (many of which he now 
«+ diſpericd in England and France. )—This laſt of the Firbifes 
« was unfortunately murdered at Dunflin, in the county of Sligo, 
« A. D. 167c, and by his death our antiquities received an irre- 


« parable blow.” Preface to Ogygia vindicated, p. 9. 
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tive, and who lived fo long in the country ;) and 
Blackſtone all agree that the juriſdiction of the Bre- 
hons was altogether arbitrary and uncertain without 
ny writes la or Tulle, 179 Ur © 

But leſt they, as Enyltſhmen, ſhould be ſuſpected 
of prejudice or miſinformation, let us appeal to the 
moſt learned of our own country. Stanihurft, as 
he was the firſt Iriſhman (that I know of) who has 
written, from knowledge upon the ſpot, of the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the Iriſh; fo is he, to this day, 
incomparably the beſt writer on the fabje&. Uncle 
to archbiſnop Uſher, and highly refpe&ed by his 
contemporary writers, he is cited as the firſt autho- 
rity by his ſucceſſors. One of them ſtyles him the 
antiquary and philoſopher of Ireland. Yet Dr. 
Warner calls him an Engliſhman: from whence I 
conclude that he never ſo much as ſaw his book; 
for the very title page is marked with Richard; 
Stanihurſti DOBLINIENSs de rebu in Hibernia ge/tis, 
and he profeſſes to have taken up the for the 
honour of his native country. Yet he is generally 
decried by the preſent race of antiquaries, becauſe 
he neither ſtudies obſcurity, nor bruſhes over the 
fooliſh figments of tradition, with. the periſhable yar- - 
niſn of ſelf- refuted declamation. 

This Stanihurſt, I ſay, every way ſo well qualified 
to underſtand the ſtate of his country, has impar- 
tially told us, that“ the Brehons were all of one 
family that without any knowledge of either civil 
or canon law, they only retain in memory certain 
deciſions, which by uſe and length of time obtain 
force; and by their conſtruction of theſe, they 
* have framed a ſort of art; which they by no 
means ſuffer to be publiſhed, but reſerve to them- 
*© ſelves as abſtruſe and recondite myſteries, con- 
cealed from common comprehenfion.” Arch- 
biſhop Uſher, Sir James Ware, and Sir Richard Cox, 
go into the ſame opinion. 


>». 
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Yet 
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.. Yet. Roddy, a famous collector of Iriſh. MSS. 


aſſerts, that he convinced the laſt of theſe writers 


STE EN Jo T1173 K : 
that the Iriſh had written laws, by ſhewing him the 
volumes in which they were written. But for the 


truth of Cox's; being convinced, we have only Roddy's 


word; and the Knight, in the apparatus to his hiſ- 
tory, is ſo far from diſcovering any ſuch conviction, 
that he maintains the contrary ; and declares that 
the Iriſh had no written law or well compiled rule 


of right, and that their traditions or cuſtoms were 


wreſted to by-ends, and to ſerve a turn, by the Bre- 
hons., And Dr. Leland well obſerves, “ that neither 
Lynch in his refutations of Cambrenſis, nor this 
Roddy, ſays one. word of having read or examin- 
ed. rhele tracts; nor attempts to give any account 
of their contents. The one. only /aw them, the 
other only /hewed them; but neither | underſtood 
„ theſe books. Lhuyd the antiquarian ſaw them, 
bur to him they were equally unintelligible ; but 
«© with more ingenuouſneſs he confefles his igno- 
* rance;, and, in a poſtſcript to the preface of his 
“ Iriſh dictionary, copies a paſlage as a ſpecimen of 
* ancient Iriſh, of which he requeſts an interpre- 
e tation from any- gentleman of Ireland or Scot- 
9 . 
But now, continues the Doctor, Charles Vallancey, 
Eſq; a native of England, claims the merit of firſt 
explaining them, having found out that they are 
written in the manner well known, to the Grecian 
antiquary, by the name of BousTROPHEDON. Let us 
therefore liſten to what the Colonel himſelf ſays in 
ſupport of the Brehon laws having been written not 
only before the ſettlement of the Engliſh here in 
the 12th century, but before the introduction of 
chriſtianity in the fifth. © 
No. 5. Collectanea de rebus Hibernicis, under the 
head of the LiTERATURE: of the IR18H. NATION in 
HEATHENISH TIMES, his words are: I ſhall now 
proceed to give ſome clear proofs of our having 
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« had the uſe of letters before Chriſtianity. The 


* proof I ſpeak of, is the exhibition of a fragment 
of a code of laws, which I think every judicious 


reader, who is verſed in Iriſh antiquities will 
<< judge to have been the product of very remote 
66 times, much higher than the fifth or TIE cen. 
% turies . 

« This fragment, continues he) contains en 
e foliovs, and begins at folio ſixty-four, the ſixty- 
e three preceding were miſling : and here I muſt 
ce beg the reader to remark the difference between 
< the lelter of the law and the explication of the 
« faid law. I maintain the firſt is of Pagan inſti- 
<« tution, and that the ſecond is the work of one or 
many Chrj/tian Jurisconſults, who interpreted this 
„law and applied it to particular caſes, according 
* to the intention of the Chriſtian legiſlator. 

„ This collection was partly made in the time of 
& Donal Mac Aodh Mac Ainmirech, who was a 
« Chriſtian prince, by :Ceanfaels : and partly by 
„% A1CILL who lived after Ceanfaela's time, (on the 
<< environs of Tara) and after the time of king 
* Cormac; for he was cotemporary with Carbre 
* Liffeachair, ſon of Cormac. Nevertheleſs the 
* work is attributed to Cormac, as it was begun by 
„him and ended in the reign of his ſon Carbre ; 
« .ſo that the Iriſh lawyers who compiled and deli- 
< yered this code of laws, were A1Cc1LL who lived 
in the reigns of Cormac and of his ſon Carbre, 
and CEANFAELA who flouriſhed in the reign of 
<< Donal, fon of Hugh Mac Ainmirech. No doubt 
e but that thele laws were collected by the order of 
<< thoſe Iriſh princes, 25 as we know the Roman 
„ emperor Juſtinian I. who had the Roman laws 
collected by the care and labour of ten able juriſ- 
« conſults, directed in chief by the celebrated 
Frebonianus, calling this collection the Juſtinian 
* Code, &c. &c.“ Th 

As 
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As this 18 a cardinal point, we could not make 
this quotation ſhorter : not only becauſe we would 
not, for an inſtant, be ſuſpected of miſrepreſenta- . 
tion, but becauſe we ſhall have frequent-and imme- 
diate occaſions to refer to it. Wherefore, reader, 
obſerve, 1. It is there laid down by the Colonel, 
that this collection or code of laws was made partly 
by Ac juriſconſult of Carbre, and partly by 
Ceanfaela, juriſconſult of Donal: ——2. At page 8, he 
ſhews you, that Carbre ſucceeded his father Cormac 
in 279; and of courſe Aicili did then (if ever) ex- 
iſt :——3. At the ſame page he ſhews that the above- 
named Donal Mac Hugh ſucceeded Conalan in 605; 
and yet, in the quotation, he tells you that Aicill 
lived after Ceanfaela's time: ſo that, as Ceanfaela was 
juriſconſult of Donal, here is a ſmall anachroniſm of 
near two hundred years. But this being only 
an incidental error, which does not ſhake his 
main poſition, we pals it over for things more 
eſſential. Ya | $5141 
Obſerve, therefore, in the 4th place, that at page 
20, (after having exhibited what he calls clear proofs 
of the LITERATURE of the Iriſh nation in Heathen- 
iſh times) it is ſaid: Here ends the Fragment; 
„ fo that all the reſt of the BLa1 are wanting, 
* and all that part compoſed by CEANTAELA and 
* promulgated by Donal.” Of courſe all that 
he has brought forward is the compoſition of 
Aicill, who, in the above long quotation, is ſaid 
to have lived in the reigns of Cormac and 
CGarbre: and ſo he himſelf ſtates it at page 18: 
Here ends the part called ar na cer, or the ex- 
plication of the terms, and immediately follows 
the part called ar na bini, or the ſettions of law 
called blai, and do all belong to the legiſlation of 
„ Cormac and his fon Carbre Liffeachair.“ Be- 
ſides, Donal being a Chriſtian, Nrince, the 
writings of his reign could not be. ſuppoſed to 
prove 
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prove any thing in point; for the Editor lays 
it down that the /etter of the law is of Pagan in- 
ſtitution. 

Theſe things premiſed, and it being kept in 
mind that Cormac and Carbre flouriſhed in the « third 
century, and it being well Known that Chriſtianity 
was not introduced into Ireland till the &7h, it fol- 
lows that both Carbre and his juriſconſult Aicill mult 
have been heathens. Yet now reader, “if that thou 
canſt read, read what is put into either the 
letter or the explication (no matter which) of the 
code of laws, compoſed and promulged by theſe 
Heathens, A\C1LL and Carbre, the juriſconſult and 
legiſlator, at p. 11. The next page begins a 
** kind of exordium to the work thus, affach.on athair 

* for Ebha & toltnugad do Ebha fria, i.e. The ſer- 

* pent preſented the forbidden fruit to Eve, and Eve 
© confented to receive it. {marbas, is the prohibi- 
tion of a legiſlator. Com fugud do Adam fria 
* /latarta um coimde, i. e. Eve delivered it to 
dam in diſobedience to the Trinity.“ 

As this proof is ſo clear that it would be darkened 
by any — I ſhall only expreſs my wiſhes 
that the Editor, inſtead of © begging that his reader 
* may remark the difference between the /etter 
of the law and the explication of ſaid law,” had 
himſelf. pointed out to us ſaid difference. For, not- 
withſtanding the exhibition of a fragment of a code 
of laws is formally announced (at page 6), and not- 
withſtanding it is ſaid (at page 25), that“ the truth 
« of the exiſtence of letters in Ireland before Chriſtia- 
* nity is probably demonſtrated,“ I cannot with all 
my diligence diſcover, in the intervening pages, ei- 
ther letter or explication, text or margin, of any law 
whatſoever. The candid Editor himſelf tells us (page 
8), that “the firſt folio contains an hiſtorical prelude 
to thelaw.” And ture the Gloſlary, which he tells us 


(at 
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(at page 20) ends the fragment, does not deſerve” 
that name; which will be more cafily believed by 
any one who will only take the trouble of reading the' 
TITLE PAGE : for the very title of this article is 
 Tran/lation of a fragment of the Brehon Laws; or 
rather a GLos8ARY of the Brehon TERMS. 

As this Gloſſary is ſaid in a note (page 12) to adopt 
the allegorical method of reaſoning uſed by the Pla- 
toniſts, Stoics and primitive Fathers of the church, 
I ſhall, in pure mercy to my reader, make no extract | 
from it; but I muſt beg his patience if I make a ſhort 
one from the firſt folio, not ſo much that he may ſee 
the elegant ſtuff that it is compoſed. of, as for the 
ra to which it ſhall be applied, by and by. 

« Ceallach *, ſon of Cormac, raviſhed a Lagenian 
lady of quality, daughter to Solar ſon of Artcorb, at 
“ her father's houſe at Rath Aedha in Leinſter; : 
* ſometime after Aongus Gaibuaibnech, paſſing 
through Connaught, went into the houſe of a wo- 
„ man of the free ſtate of Luigne and forcibly 
% drank milk there, ro cait bainde in ar eigin; up- 
* on which ſhe told him he had better revenge 
* himſelf on Ceallach for violating his brother So- 
% lar's honour, than infringe on the liberty of that 
* ſtate; which reproach made ſo deep an impreſſi- 
on on the mind of Aongus, that he immediatel 
* went home, put on his armour, and after the ſet- 
ting of the ſun met Cormac and his ſon Ceal- 
lach, when at one blow he put Ceallach to death 
* and with his armed elbow ſtruck Cormac blind; 
* but the famous Aicill performed a cure for his 
cc eve. 

. may you ſee, candid reader, 3 this * 
mous Aicill was, according to the tranſlation of this 
invaluable MS. both a juriſconſult and a phyſician. 

Yet 


Collect. de rebus Hibernicis, N. 5. p. 10. 
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Yet be not ſurprized (and ſurely you cannot be eaſily 
ſurprized after what you have been reading) when 
you are told, that Aicill is not the name of a perſon 
but of a place; and is no other than KELLS in the 
county of Meath. And therefore the tranſlator was 
not far from the ſenſe when he ſaid, in the above 
long citation, that AriciLl lived in the envi- 
rons of Tara. 

But, if you would rather ſee this matter cleared 
up by himſelf than by me, turn to Collectanea de 
rebus Hibernicis, Vol. Il. page 19. There you 
may read in a Note (which ſeems to have been 
written after the foregoing part of No. 5 was print- 
ed off) as follows: © The Editor is happy to inform 
* his correſpondent C. that in the MSS. of Trinity 
College Dublin, claſs E. tab. 3. N. 5. he has found 
the remaining part of the blai * ; the book begins 
« thus, Loc don liubar ſo Aicill iraice Teamur, 7 aimſir 
«© Coirpri Liffeachair mac Cormac 7 pearſa do Cormac. 
<« i. e. The place where this book was written was 
© AICILL near Tara, in the time of Carbre Liffea- 
chair mac Cormac and the perſon Cormac.” 

Then follows the hiſtory of Ceallach's adventure, 
nearly as in the above extract, but with this mate- 
rial difference reſpecting the cure of Cormac's eye; 
for inſtead of, The famous AlL. performed a 
* cure for his eye, it is ſaid, Cormac was ſent to 
A1CILL to be cured, Had the tranſlater ſtudied the 
hiſtory (with even as much diligence as he has ap- 
plied to the language) of Ireland, he could not have 
made Aicilla ju iscoNsuLr in his verſion of the firſt 
MS, which he diſcovers to be the name of a pLace 
in the laſt. For does not every hiſtory of Ireland, 
from the Pſalter of Caſhel down to Keating and 
O'Flaherty, tell you that Cormac, who is repre- 

E ſented 

* See above where it was obſerved : * Here ends the Fragment, 


fo that all the reſt of the BLA1 are wanting, and all that part compoſed 
by Ceanfaela.”? | 
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ſented as the greateſt monarch' that ever ſat upon the' 
throne, whoſe wiſdom regulated the Fes, and whoſe 
hiſtoriographers compoſed the Ps ALTER of LARA, 
whoſe ſublime capacity dictated the Advice to kings, 
whoſe philoſophical genius rendered him a pure 
Theiſt, and whoſe religious zeal almoſt extirpated 
ſuperſtition and idolatry out of the land this 
Cormac /ong-beard, I ſay, whom we have ſo lately 
heard celebrated as another Juſtinian, having loſt his 
eye, in the manner we have ſeen, and knowing it 
to be ominous for a mutilated prince. to hold the 
reins of government, voluntarily deſcended from that 
throne, which he filled with ſuch luſtre (but by the 
bye his fon did not ſucceed him“), to the enjoy- 
ment of learned eaſe in a ſmall thatched houſe at 
Aicill +, (i. e. Ceannanus or Kells) in the environs 

of Tara, | | 
But as perſons and places are frequently called 
by the ſame name, it will be adding another treaſure, 
to the many wherewith he has already enriched the 
republic of letters, if the Editor will produce a ſin- 
gle document, whether on parchment or paper, in 
manuſcript or print, in quarto or folio, in duo- 
decuno or octavo, where A1C1LL is mentioned 
as 


* Rex ita oculo Temoriz priyatus, regni faſees Carbreo filio 
licet alius ſucceſſor unum annum ſe ingeſſerat Jin manus tradidit.—— 
Abdicato ſceptro, prope Temoriam apud AcoiLL, theoreticæ vitæ 
animum incubuit; ubi, abjectis idolis, Deum qui fecit omnia, tra- 
ditur adoraſſe. Ogygia, p. 340. 3277 


+ According to Keating, (who was a Chriſtian prieſt,) thoſe 
Pag an prieſts, the Druids, out of ſpite for his former oppoſition 
to their order, brought this enlightened Theiſt, to an untimely 
end, by their ſorcery and magic. For one night, as he was eating 
a ſalmon, they enchanted a bone of it, which ſtuck in his throat and 
choaked him; whilſt other accounts aſſert, that the Druid Maor- 
GEON did, by virtue of his ſpells and charms, ſend a number of 
infernal fiends, who ſet upon the king and ftrangled him, as he fat 
at ſupper on this fiſh. P. 282. | : 
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as a lawyer or juriſconſult; that o&avo always 
excepted which contains No. 5, Collect. de rebus 
Hibernicis. | 1 
This homely retreat of king Cormac, at A1ciLL 
or Kells in the county of Meath, being, as we have 
ſeen, metamorphoſed into a lawyer, or juriſconſult, 
another Trebonianus, puts me in mind of St. Alban's 
CLOAK, which the Scotch writers made a BIS Hop of. 
The ſtory is told by Lloyd, the learned prelate of Sr. 
Aſaph. St. Alban had, it ſeems, a warm cloak 
which he always wore when he went abroad, and 
therefore, in the Legend of the faint, it is faid to 
have been his conſtant companion. The legendary 
appellative for cloak was Amphibalus, which Geoffry 
of Monmouth, a curious and ſagacious ſelector of 
old fragments, miſtook for a proper name, and for 
the perſon who was the conſtant companion of St. 
Alban. This was enough for Hector Boice “, 
who then wanted to forge a Caledonian ſyſtem of 
Antiquities (as ſo many of his countrymen have 
ſince done); he accordingly got this old cloak, this 
AMPHIBALUS, ordained and conſecrated, and fo ſent 
him from Scotland as the firſt biſhop af the e of 
Man. 
Upon the whole, nothing has yet appeared ſuffici- 
ent to invalidate that poſition we above laid down, 
viz. That the Pagan Iriſh were not a jot more civi- 
lized than their neighbours. Nor do we find that 
the people at large had emerged from their primeval 
ignorance and rudeneſs, at the very time their 
country was dignified with the title of inſula 
ſanflorum & doftorum. Nay, obſervable it is, that 
thoſe worthies, whoſe eminent abilities obtained for 
their country this * character, diſplayed 
2 their 


* Boice latinized into Boetius. 
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their talents, chiefly, in foreign countries“. And 
this is the more remarkable, as this circum- 


{tance ſeems incidental to Ireland from that day 
to this. 


„ Treland, then called Scotland, and Scotland known at that 
time by the name of Albania or the country of the Pitts, had alſo 
received ſome ſeeds of Chriſtianity ; that were inſtantly ſtifled by 
the idolatry that prevailed. Columbanus the monk, was horn in 
Treland, in the fixth century ; but it appears by his retreat into 
France, and the monaſteries be founded in Burgundy, that thoſe 
had little to do, and much to apprehend, who ſought in England 
and Ireland for ſuch rich *. peaceful eſtabliſturents as were 
found in other places under the ſhelter of religion.“ Voltaire's 
Eſſay on Univerſal Hiſt. * 


SE CT. 
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F HAT the moſt weſterly nation of Europe 
ſhould be the laſt civilized, is in the ordi- 
nary courſe of things; for as far as we can trace 
the path of refinement, on our globe, we may mark 
its progreſs weſtward. When the welt of Europe 
was inhabited by various tribes of ſavages and bar- 
barians, engaged in mutual deſtruction, the eaſt of 
it, though addicted to warfare, was cultivating thoſe 
liberal and humanizing arts, of which it had learned 
the rudiments {till more eaſtward. Thoſe mild 
and genial regions, which ſpontaneouſly produce at 
once the neceſſaries and luxuries of life, gave alſo 
birth to civility and philoſophy. 

The oldeſt ſchools of ſcience, with which our li- 
terature is acquainted, were the Ionic and IrALic. 
Thales, maſter of the former and father of the wiſe 
men of Greece, purſued his ſtudies in Phenicia and 
Egypt. Pythagoras, founder of the Italic ſe& and 
author of the very name of philoſopher, was diſ- 
ciplined in the colleges of the Egyptian and Chal- 
dean prieſts; and initiated into the - myſteries of 
the Perſian Magi and Indian Bramans. 

It is the praiſe of Moſes, the oldeſt writer we ac- 
knowledge, that he was learned in all the wiſdom 
of the Egyptians. The Arundelian Marbles report 
that the Greeks had their arts, even of agriculture, 
from that people. They had an oath by Iſis, or 
Ceres, who brought bread corn from Egypr. Hero- 
dotus, the father of profane hiſtory, when he viſited 
the land of Egypt, could not learn with certainty 

(for 
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(for there were various opinions) who were the 
builders of the pyramids. And when the great 
Athenian lawgiver went there for ſake of inſtruQt- 
on, the Prieſts ſaid to him, O! Solon, you Greci- 
ans are but children. Vet the Egyptians yielded 
priority of exiſtence to the Phrygians and Scythi- 
ans. Newton obſerves, “that, the Lower Egypt, 
„ being yearly overflowed by the Nile, was ſcarcely 
inhabited before the invention of corn, which 
& made it uſeful.” It is, indeed, hard to conceive 
that a country, which was ſo much indebted to art, 
for the firſt neceſſaries of life, as even the Upper 
Egypt was, could have grown into a great nation 
as early as. the neighbouring countries, Perſia and 
Chaldea, to fay nothing of India and China. There 
muſt then be much truth in the Latin verſe 
Tradidit Egyptis Babylon, Egyptus Achivis. 

All writers, facred and profane, aſcribe to Babel 
or Babylon, the moit early antiquity and the moſt 
unrivalled magnificence. It was the capital of 
Chaldea, the kingdom of Nimrod, that mighty hun- 
ter before the Lord, whoſe chaſe was conqueſt, and 
whoſe prey was man. In it ſtood the famous tower 
of Belus or Ham, by whom, according to Biſhop 
Cumberland (in his Origines Gentizm), celeſtial 
obſervations began to be made. This circumſtance 
alone preſuppoſes the invention of the mechanic 
powers, and all thoſe arts which, in the ordinary 
courſe of things, are of flow growth, and require 
a long ſucceſſion of ages. Sir Iſaac Newton admits, 
that, „this city was a ſquare of 120 furlongs, or 
«© 15 miles on every fide, compaſſed firſt with a 
* broad and deep ditch, and then with a wall 50 
„ cubits thick, and 200 high. To which it may 
be. added, that Tound the walls were penſile gardens, 
ſupported by arches, which aroſe in terraces, one 
above another, the loweſt to the height of the walls. 
And for the watering of theſe gardens, machines 
were contrived to convey the water from the Euphra- 


tes, 
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tes, which flowed through the middle of the city, 
and force it up by hydraulic engines, in ſuch'a 
number of jet deaux, as the water-works of Ver- 
ſailles would give but a faint idea of. The effects 
then of the preſſure of the atmoſphere muſt have 
been there well underſtood, long before the days of 
Nebuchadnezzar. © 

What progreſs they had made in the fine arts, we 
cannot aſcertain; but that it was conſiderable, we 
muſt conclude, from thoſe images which that great 
king had ſet up. If (as is moſt probable) Perſe- 
polis was built in the ſame ſtyle of architecture with 
Babylon, it muſt be owned that it fell far ſhort of 
that beauty, in the proportion of the columns, to 
which the Greeks afterwards conducted it. But the 
perfection of any art or ſcience is not attained by 
firſt eſſays. In thoſe manufaQtures connected with 
fancy, and whoſe value depends chiefly on the difplay 
of it, the Babylonians mult have been great profi- 
cients: their ſilks, tapeſtries, carpets, embroideries, 
were celebrated. A fingle ſuit of their hangings 
for a dining parlour, in Rome, coſt £6458 6s. 8d. 
of our money“. Cato had, by inheritance, a Ba- 
bylonian cloak or mantle, ſo rich, that, though 
aſhamed to wear it, he was not aſhamed to ſell it 
at an immenſe price. But why talk of ſuch infe- 
rior things, when the region of ſcience is before 
us? That geometry, aſtronomy and philoſophy, were 
there cultivated with eminent ſucceſs, we cannot 
entertain a doubt; for, it has never been con- 
troverted, that when this ſuperb city was taken by 
Alexander the Great, regular tables of celeſtial 
obſervations, for 1903 years, were found in the 
obſervatory. And if the name of Chaldean was 
diſgraced by hereditary pretenſions to divination, 
ſoothſaying, magic, incantations and judicial aſtro- 
logy, this makes no more againſt the truly learned 

character 


* Univerſal Hiſtory. 
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character of the nation, than it does againſt the po- 
lite accompliſhments and ſolid literature of France, 
that Paris contains more dancers, tumblers, jug- 
glers, quacks and mountibanks, than any other city 
in Europe. Such ſuperfetations, rather, evince, that 
the wombs which diſcharge them are fruitful, and 
ive alſo birth to the beſt conceptions. — , 
The preſent ſtate of China, now ſo well authen- 
ticated, gives credibility to whatever antiquity has 
reported of Babylon. The firſt accounts, we have 


of this wonderful empire, notice it, as in the ſame 


ſtate that it is found at this day; when it is com- 
puted to contain more inhabitants than all Europe 
put together. Now as all great empires are gradu- 
ally formed out of ſmall ftates *, what a number of 
ages muſt have revolved before it could have grown 
into that extenſion of territory, and multitude of 
ſubjects, all united under the {table dominion of 
one head ? with one great code of laws, the ten- 
dency of which, is to keep up an opinion, that 
the whole empire makes but one family. This 
conſideration, alone, is ſufficient to prove the great 
antiquity of China. But, if it be true, what is aſ- 
ſerted by the miſſionary Jeſuits, that their hiſtory is 
ſupported by aſtronomical obſervations, for above 
2000 years before our vulgar æra, who can doubt 


that the arts and ſciences were cultivated there, 


long before they were thought of in Europe? 

No body can be ignorant of the high reputation 
for wiſdom, which the Indian Bramans had ob- 
tained, before the age of Alexander. The curious 
in ſuch reſearches, pretend to diſcover all the ſub- 
tilties and abſtractions of modern metaphyſics in 
their principles, and to ſhew that the opinions of 
Malbranche and Locke, were not unknown to 


them. 


* Witneſs France, Spain, Britain, and every other conſiderable 
nation, to Tay nothing of this little iſland, which was formerly 
divided and ſubdivided into ſeveral petty kingdoms. 
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them“. But waving all ſuch nice diſquifitions, and 
without pretending to give the wreath of antiquity 
to any one of theſe nations, I would only infer, from 
that flight ſurvey we have taken of them, that the 
Eaſt is the parental country of the arts and ſci- 
ences; according to the opinion of him, whoever 
he was, that ſaid it: Omnis humanitas ab orientalibus 
defluxit. 1 71 

Yet this concluſion is combated by or cet Bailly 
with ſuch force of ſpirit, ſuch ſtrength of argument, 
and ſuch a fund of literature, that we could almoſt 
wiſh his hypotheſis were a true one. He ſuppoſes 
that the Atlantis of Plato was not a fictitious but a 
real iſland, which actually ſunk and was ſwallowed in 
the ocean ; and that from this, or ſome other north- 
ern, but now unknown country, iſſued thoſe ſtreams 
of ſcience, which have watered and fertilized the reſt 
of the globe. 

He admits however that both Philoſophy and Fa- 
ble have gradually proceeded from the Eaſt to the 
Weſt. He admits, alſo, that the Eaſt is the parent 
of Fable; but he denies that Science of any ſort 
originated there f. And why? becauſe they have not 
brought aſtronomy, and the other ſciences, to that 
pitch of perfection, whereof Europe now | boaſts. 
But if a Chineſe or Indian were to traverſe Europe, 


what 


Science muſt be a plant of flow growth in any country. 
We ſee for how many centuries the philoſophy of Ariſtotle pre- 
vailed in the ſchools of Europe. bag 7 called the learned 
world quiet! ſes upon the «pe dixit of ſome great Maſter, 
nll Fa, 3 awakes 1 from its ſlumber. The hiſto- 
ry of mathematics points out. long intervals between any new 
diſcoveries in the relations of quantity; during which the profeſ- 
ſors are content to underſtand and expound what has long been 
known. Your Newtons and Archimedes's are productions 
which exhauſt the fertility of ages. | 

+ Je penſe, comme M. de Voltaire, que la philoſophie and les 
fables nous ſont venues de POrient & des Indes. Nous differons 
on ce qu'il croit que tout y a ẽtè invente z je regarde la philoſo- 
phie comme etrangere a ce pays, & les fables comme natives. 
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what might their ſurveys report? Neſcio qua dulce-' 
dine allicit natale ſolum: Now might not this unac- 
countable affection have hung ſuch a bias on the 
mind of even the philoſophical Monſieur Bailly as 
he was not aware of? For why elſe ſhall all bis argu- 
ments bend to this hypothetic point, that aſtronomy 
was firſt, cultivated in a latitude where the longeſt. 
day is not leſs than ſixteen hours? Why ſhall he for 
this call to his aid a central fire, which, if  exiſt- 
ent, muſt be equally diffuſed, and not peculiar to 
high latitudes ? One would think that the old Philo- 
ſopher of Ferney was ironical at leaſt, when he tells 
him that, upon this ſubject, he had given him more 
inſtruction than his kitchen gardener *, notwith- 
ſtanding the artichokes and aſparagus wherewith he 
bad furniſned his table in the month of January, 

when the country was covered with froſt and ſnow, 
without a ſingle ray of the ſun or any artificial 
fire. 

That Ferney was regularly covered with ſnow 
in January, I ſhould have no doubt, though it were 
not ſo near mount Jura as it is; and though 
that amiable Tartar, ſent to Voltaire, by the Em- 
preſs of Ruſſia, had not aſſured him that Jura was 
not more. genial than Caucaſus +; but what I doubt 
is, that though the Ferney gardener did not uſe 
artificial FIRE, he was not without artificial HEAT : 


I am 


* Te etais ſeulement tres perſuade qu'il y a par- tout du feu. 
Ignit ubique latet, naturam amplectitur omnem. Les artichauts & les 
aſperges que nous avons manges cette annee au mois de Ianvier, 
au milieu -des glaces & des neiges, & qui ont ete produits ſans 
qu'un ſeul rayon du ſoliel Pen ſoit mele, & ſans aucun feu artificiel, 
me prouvaient aſſez que la terre poſſede une chaleur intrinſeque 
tres forte. 'Ce que vous en dites dans votre neuvieme lettre m'a 
beaucoup plus ĩnſtruit que mon potager.” | 

+ Jai eu long-tems chez moi un Tartare, fort and, envoye 
par PImperatrice de Ruſſie; il m'a dit que le mont Caucaſe n 'eſt 
a * agreable que le mont Jura. His conclufion however is 


h climates could never have given birth to Aſtrono- 


9 — 
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am perſuaded that, without a hotbed all their central 
fires would never have raiſed either artichokes or aſpa- 
ragus, in that place, at that tine. 

Not all the eloquence of Monſieur Bailly, enrich- 
ed with all the ſtores of ancient and modern learn- 
ing, can perſuade us to do more than admire the 
fertility of his genius; and to concur, if that had 
before been neceflary, with Cicero, that never was 
there an opinion ſo abſurd as not to find a patron 
in ſome eminent Philoſopher. Whilſt we read we 
are carried along at the diſcretion of this powerful 
writer; but when we ſhut the book, we return to 
the dictates of plain underſtanding and common 
ſenſe :* we ſee and we feel that where the nights 
are very long, they are too cold for an unhouſed 
contemplation of the ſtars, and therefore conclude 
that the ſidereal ſcience originated in latitudes where 
the ſky is clear, the air ſerene, and the days general- 
ly ſo hot as to drive the inhabitants to enjoy the 
coolneſs of the nights; never too ſhort for ſuch” ſa- 
tisfactory inquiries as the times, the places, and 
diſtances of the moving and fixed orbs. | | 

In thoſe favoured climes, where the choiceſt bleſſ- 
ings of the earth ſpontaneous grow, firſt grew the 
leeds of Science, There the Bramans, the Chal- 
dees, the Bonzes, the Magi, the Prieſts of every de- 
nomination, the ſages of every deſcription, in fine 
all men of leifure and ſpeculation, would be tempt- 
ed to the contemplation of the heavens, that fir- 
mament fo richly ſtudded with twinkling lights. 
Would they not be the firſt, under the ſweet in- 
fluences of Pleiades, to be affected by that divine 
harmony of the ſpheres, which, though with {till voi- 
ces, Pierce the ſoul, when the morning INE 
together, and all the ſons of heaven ſhout for joy ? 

| Nay, were they not actually the firſt. who taught 
Pythagoras that ſyſtem, fince, called the Copernican ? 
and that each fixed ſtar is, in like manner, a central- 
{un ? From which magnificent view alone, without the 
aid 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


nicate their knowledge: contented with their own. 
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aid of ſpeech or language, we read, in univerſal cha- 
racers, that there is no end to the greatneſs of 
creative wiſdom. _,,.. 

In no Atlantic iſland, now ſunk, in no northern 
region, now unknown, can we ſuppoſe that the ſeeds 
of aſtronomy could have germinated. and ſhot up; 
for the inclement air would have blaſted the infant 
buds. . This exotic required, and acquired, ſome 
ſtrength before it was tranſplanted into our nor- 
thern ſoil; where the careful culture of ſtrong and 
perſevering genius has brought it to a degree of 
perfection, ſuperior to that of the parent ſtock. | 

But though it ſhould be admitted that the ſeeds 
of all ſcience. grew originally in the Eaſt, it will be 
aſked how were they diſſeminated in the Weſt ? 
For not one of thoſe nations, to which we have al- 
luded, were addicted to travel; nor yet to commu- 


country, and hopeleſs to find any ſo good elſewhere, 
they probably deſpiſed all other nations. When 
Alexander ſent Oneſicratus, a ar of Diogenes, 
to viſit the Gymnoſophiſts and learn their doc- 
trines, one of them coldly aſked him, why 
Alexander had taken ſo long a journey?“ Ano- 
ther of them, being preſſed to communicate his 
principles, deſired Oneficratus to throw off his gar- 
ments and come forward in the naked ſimplicity of 
nature, as a token that he was'diveſted of prejudice. 
and wiſhed to receive inſtruction; which when the 
Cynic declined to comply with, the Indian. Sage 
ſaid: then you ſhall hear nothing from me, though 
you come from Jupiter himſelf.“ | 8 
Ibis ſubject having, perhaps, led me too far from 
home, let me now return and ſhew how the Eaſt- 
ern arts were communicated to the Weſt. And 
here the Geography of the countries, and the Greek 
writers, ſettle the point with the utmoſt preciſion. 
Syria bordered on Chaldea, and there was ſo clofe 
| a connection 
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a connection between them, that there is but a ſhade, 
or two, of difference between the Syriac and Chal- 
dee languages. The whole coaſt of Syria lying on 
the Mediterranean, was inhabited by the -oldeſt mer- 
cantile people that we read of. Zidon, and her 
daughter Tyre, not only exported the commodities 
of the more Eaſtern countries, but they probably 
improved upon their arts, both liberal and mechanic; 
as, we fee, is the caſe of the commercial Engliſh at 
this day. The crimſon dye (or Tyrian purple) 
was celebrated over the world. Homer makes 
Hecuba offer up a Zidonian mantle to the Gods. 
The celebrity of Damaſcus is ſtill retained in the 
fabricks called damaſt. e 
That the Phcoenicians were the people who 
taught our continent the uſe of letters, muſt at leaſt 
appear probable to thoſe who have been taught, at 
ſchool, that it received even its name from Europa 
the daughter of a Phœnician King. Cadmus was 
brother to Europa; and to him the Greeks attribute 
the invention of letters. Diodorus ſays ſo expreſsly; 
and Herodotus tells us, that the Phœnicians, who 
came with Cadmus, brought many doQrines into 
Greece, taught by the Curetes, Corybantes or Ca- 
byri ; who are ſaid to have inſtructed the Ægypti- 
ans. | 
If the alphabet of this people expreſſed the vow- 
els, It was an improvement upon the Chaldee. 
And that they improved, if not invented, the art 
of numeration and arithmetical figures, we ſhould 
be inclined to believe, if we had not been told it; 
for commerce requires regiſters or account books, 
which would drive traders to the moſt facile me- 
thod of keeping them. The Phcenicians are gene- 
rally allowed to be the firſt who ventured out with 
great fleets into the open ſeas, ſteering their courſe 
by the north ſtar. Ariſtotle ſays that they were the 
firſt who, coming to the ſtreights mouth, bartered, 
wich the people of Tarteſſo, oil for ſilver; that they 
built 
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built Cadiz, and a temple to Hercules on the point 
of. land ſince called, after him, the Herculean pro- 
montory. Grown rich, with the trade and the mines 
of Spain, they built Malaga, and planted colonies in 
Abdera, Carthage, &c. and Ong tin from the 
Caſſiterides “. 

From theſe circumſtances we may ſuppoſe that 
Britain and Ireland were not unknown either to the 
Tyrians 4 or their deſcendants of Carthage and Ca- 
> 4 And from hence ariſes a glimmering of Feni- 
us a fair ſaidhe, or Phanius, that learned Sage 
who taught the Iriſh their letters—according to their 
own fabulous accounts—becauſe, forſooth, Phoenix 
was the brother of Cadmus. But we n carry: this 
matter ſomewhat farther. 

As Cadmus the Phcenician is ſaid to be the firſt who 
taught the uſe of writing, ſo Cadmus the Milefian 
was the firſt who taught the uſe of writing in profe. 
And, after the Phcenicians, the people of Miletus, in 
Aſia Minor, * to have had the principal ſhare in 

civilizing 


* The Latin writers only c copy what the Greeks had taught.— 
Phœnicen illuſtravere Pheenices, ſolers hominum genus & ad 
belli paciſque munia eximium. Literas & literarum operas, ali- 
aſque etiam artes, mare navibus adire, claſſe confligere, imperitare 
gentibus, regnum præliumque commenti. 3 . 


Phcenices primi fame fi credimus auſi, 
Manſuram rudibus vocem ſignare Figuris. Lucan, L. 3. 


+ This is placed beyond the reach of doubt by the remarkable 
verſes of Feſtus Avienus. (See Set. 1.) 
Aſt hinc duobus, in Sacram, fic inſulam 
Dixere priſci, ſolibus curſus rat! eſt 
Hzc inter undas multum ceſpitem jacit | 
Eamque e N Hibernorum colit 
Propinque rurſus inſula Albionum patet, | 
This poet tells us expreſsly that he $2 this deſcription, of the 
voyage of Himilco the Carthaginian, from the Phoenician annals 
into which the narrative of it was inſerted. That it was known 
to the Greeks much earlier, we have already intimated from the 
Argonautics of Orpheus, contemporary with Piſiſtratus. 
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civilizing the European nations. Strabo acquaints 
us that the Mileſians applied themſelves very early 
to navigation. According to Pliny they ſent out 
above tourſcore colonies; and he ſays, that“ all na- 
tions, by tacit conſent, adopted the Ionian letters *.“ 
Thales (and he was the firſt who foretold eclipſes) was 
a Mileſian, and ſo was Anaximander and Axaximenes. 
One of the beautiful orders of architecture was in- 
vented by that people, ee. 

In the fragments of Scymnus the Chian, who 
flouriſhed 144 years before the Incarnation, frequent 
mention is made of the Mileſians: 
| — , On rere 
Act al O Tov Tugiov Oonx®- : vgigoi 


Xo yolg h t Iwvicg rohov 
Manolo, xas KTiOA4 TEUTAG TH; WO. F 


Now I am far from aſſerting that the old Iriſh 
are called Mileſians from this "Sap people, who 
might poſſibly have ſent a colony here; but I con- 
jecture, that ſome of the Iriſh writers, reading of the 
Mileſians, as inventors of letters and other uſeful arts 
in Europe, might have wiſhed to derive credit 
from ſuch an original. And this I deem much 
more likely, than that they are deſcended from a 
King of Spain, called Mileſius; as no ſuch King 
ever exiſted there, or any where elſe, except in the 
unlearned brain of ſome wandering bard or mop- 
ing monk. 


At 


* Gentium conſenſus tacitus primus omnium conſpiravit ut 
Ionum literis uterentur. 
Pliny. 


| his locis | 
Phineus, Tyro ſatus, imperaſſe fertur, 
Paſtea Milefiorum, ex Toma, claſſis 
Huc appulifſe & condidifſe hec oppida. 
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At the ſame time, ſtill farther be it from me to 
deny my aſſent to the tradition, that a Scythian 
people, coming laſt from Spain, did ſettle here at a ve- 
ry early period. On the contrary, there is firm ground 
for perſuaſion, that a very conſiderable intercourſe 
did formerly ſubſiſt between Spain and Ireland. 
That the Goths, and other Scythian nations, had 
taken poſſeſſion of different parts of Spain, at very 
| different periods, is well authenticated. We are 
| told by Orofius, who flouniſhed in the fourth cen- 
[| tury, that the Scythians, expulſed from Gallicia in 
| Spain by Conſtantine the Great, rook ſhelter in 
| Ireland ; where they found the country already 
under the dominion of their countrymen the Scyths 
or Scots. 
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IMES have, with great adoprinty, been di- 
vided _ the unknown, the fabulous and 
hiſtorical 3 yet it may be doubted whether that ar- 
rangement would exactly apply the to caſe of Ireland; 
jor that obſcure period, we have undertaken. to il- 
luſtrate, is in ſome reſpects evidently fabulous, and 
in others ſtrictiy hiſtorical. We ſhall therefore, by 
way of compounding the matter, call it the legenda- 
ry period; reſerving the title of hiſtorical for the 
times connected with the Engliſh revolution. And, 
unleſs the foregoing — have been written in 
vain, the reader will agree with me in calling the 
times before our vulgar ra utterly wnknown : 
From thence, to the planting of Chriſtianity in the 
fifth century, I would limit the fabulous period, 
during which Conal, Cuculand, Morni, Boiſkene, 
Finn, Offian, Ocfar, &c. are the redoubted heroes of 
the poet's ſong. 
In this procedure, fo repugnant to that of thoſe 
modern writers, who are moſt copious on thoſe 
times which I conſider as either unknown or fabu- 
lous, it affords me ſome confolation that Primate 
Uſfer and Sir James Ware *. went into the ſame 
F opinion : 


2 2 notittam rerum in Hibernia g:ftarum ante 
Ware de Ant. Hib. 

And that this was Uſher's opinion is evident from his reccom- 

mending Ware's book as a fuß pplement to what he himſelf had 

written. His words are: * elner dum nos, perſoluto hoe, 

| quod 
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opinion: Becauſe a coincidence with ſuch authori- 
ties may ſtand in place of argument with ſome, who 
have neither leiſure nor inclination to examine facts 
and weigh the momentum of probability. 

That the religion of the ancient Iriſh, till near 
the middle of the fifth century, was Druidical, we 
have traditional teſtimonies ; and preſumptive argu- 
ments are not wanting to perſuade us, that Cæſar's 
account of the Druidiſm of Gaul may be ſafely ap- 
plied to that of Ireland. Thus polite writer reports, 
from tradition, that the diſcipline of the Druids ori- 
ginated in Britain. In confirmation of which opinion 
he obſerves, that ſuch as aſpired to the moſt intimate 
acqaintance with its myſteries repaired to Britain for 
inſtruction.“ That this was the caſe ſeems more pro- 
bable, than that Britain was peopled from Gaul ; for 
it is not in the ordinary courſe of nature that the 
mother ſhould go ſcholar to the daughter. | 

The affinity of cuſtoms, manners, and language, 
was probably, what led Cæſar and other great names 
to allege, that Britain was firſt peopled from 
from Gaul, and then Ireland from Britain. But 
convert theſe propoſitions, and thoſe affinities will 
afford arguments full as concluſive, that Gaul was 
peopled from Britain, and Britain from Ireland. 
This much is certain, if any thing on the ſubje& 
can be certain, that, diſpoſe of the queſtion. of pri- 
mogeniture as you pleaſe (which after all is but a 

| ; nugatory 


quod patriæ & civibus noſtris deberi a nobis exiſtimabamus officio, 
de Hebrzorum, Græcorum Romanorumque aliorumque gentium 
temporibus antiquioribus digerendis cogitationem ſuſcipimus ; a 
D. Jacobo Warzo Dublinienh, equate aurato & regii apud nos 
zrarii Rationali digniſſimo, Hiberniz noſtræ annales, una cum 
patriorum ſeriptorum catalogo, e quibus corum que hac in parte 
defiderantur non exiguum pete poterit ſupplementum, benevolus leQor 
ex pectabit. Brit. Eccleſ. Ant. 503. 

* Diſciplina in Britannia reperta atque inde in Galliam tranſ- 
lata eſſe exiſtimatur, & nunc, qui diligentius eam rem cognoſce- 
re volunt, plerumque illo diſcendi cauſa proficiſcuntu. 
| Czſar. 
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nugatory queſtion) the conceſſions of Britiſh writ» 
ers afford a alin, preſumption than even the pre- 
tenſions of the Iriſh, that Ireland was not only the 
more ancient nation, but that Druidiſm, if Stonhenge 
be a Drudical remain, was more early in Ireland than 
Br itain, and that Britain imported it from Ireland. 

We muſt either ſay nothing on chis ſubje& 
(pro or con.) or we muſt give ſome credit to fable. 

able preſerves tradition, and without tradition we 
could know nothing of the moſt early times. In the 
caſe before us wehave as ſtrong evidence, as the nature 
of the thing will afford, from Britiſh conceſſion. 
What 1 allude to is the voice of tradition from the 
fifth century, when Merlin came into Ireland, down 
to Geoffry of Monmouth in the twelfth ; after whom 


Necham wrote the following poem upon the origin 
of STONEHENGE: | 4s 


Nobilis eſt on ſtructura, Chorea gigantum, 
Ars experta ſuum poſſe it opus. 
Hoc opus aſcribit Wenne Las. — | 
Filia figmenti fabula vana refert. . 
Illa congerie fertur decorata fuiſſe 
Tellus quz mittit tot Palamedis aves, 
Hine tantum munus ſuſcepit Hiher-nia gaudens, 
Nam virtus lapidi cviliber ampla ſatis. 
Uther Pendragon molem tranſvexit ad Ambri 
Fines, devicto victor ab hoſte means. 
The Giants dance, the ever famous pile, 
Where deepeſt art hath ſhewn ber nobleſt ſkill. 
Old ſtories this aſcribe to Merlin's ſpells, . 
And prating Fame the mighty wonder tells. 
At firſt the monſtrous work in Scythia ſtood, 
Thence j yful Ireland took the happy load. 
Renown'd Pendragon, from the conquered iſle, 
 Remov'd to Amber's plains, this wondrous pile. 


Such is the fable of the origin of that marvellous 
work ! But, as this is a fable, it ſhould, like other fa- 
bles, have its moral; at which we ſhall, by and by, 
offer a conjecture. But firſt let us hear the motives 
aſſigned for erecting this fabrick, where its ruin now 


Fa: ſtands. 
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ſtands., It is ſaid by Geoffry of Monmouth (an au- 
thor not more refpeQtable than our Geoffry Keat- 
ing) that, at a council held, by Ambroſius king of 
the Britons, how they fhould perpetuate the memo- 
ry of thoſe Brnifh nobles, who were treacherouſly 
murdered by the Saxons, at à conference held in 
Saliſbury plain, it was ſuggeſted by Merlin the. pro- 
phet, that, when in Ireland, he had ſeen the rareſt 
ſight that could be feen in fo rude a country, round 
rows of huge ones; particularly, in the plains of 
Kildare, he had ſeen one fo framed as ſurpaſſed all 
human fkill ; fend for this, ſays he, and ſet it up as 
it now ſtands, and it will be a monument whilſt the 
world ſtandeth. To repeat is toconfute the abſurdity of 
this ridiculous tale *. There can be little doubt, that 
this ſtructure muſt have ſtood there, not only lon 
before Merlin, but before the introduction of chris 
tianity into Britain; nay, before the Romans ſet foot 
in the land. 7 4085 | 
However, innumerable circles of uprighs ſtones 
(which may be conſidered as fonethenges in miniature) 
{till remain in Ireland, though much induſtry (more 
than is cuſtomary for better purpoſes) has been em- 
ployed, even in my own memory, to remove every 
veſtige of them, in thoſe parts with which I am 
beſt acquainted. n 
This being premiſed, the explication of our fables 
moral, may be ſimply this: Merlin, who was a very 
learned man for his time (a time when the ancient 
heathen religion of both iflands was leſs altered in 
Ireland than in Britam), had related to his country- 
men,—whoſe very Paganifm had been refined by 
their Roman conquerors, and whofe religion then 
partook more of Chriſtianity than that of the Iriſh, 
|  AMONS 


* Yet according to Giraldus, in his topography, Fuit antiquis 
temporibus in Hibernia lapidum congeries admirunda, que & chorea 
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among whom the Goſpel had been but recently 
preached, this Merlin, I ſay, related to the Britons, 
what he had ſeen, and what he had heard, in Ireland. 
In Ireland, he had feen circles of upright ſtones, 
like thoſe of 8rontentnce : and in freland he ha 
learned that the faſhion of theſe erections, and the 
rites and ceremonies of the worſhip belonging to 
them, as open temples of their Gods, had originated 
in Scythia, from whence the Iriſh derive their de- 
ſcent, and that the Britons had borrowed this 
mode of religion, whatever it was, from them. 

Now, the five eolonies, the Partholan, the Neme- 
dian, the Firbolgian, the Danan and the Mileſian, 
which are ſaid to have ſucceſſively poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of Ireland, were all Scythian, and the Abori- 
ginals are ſaid to have been Celts. So that, con- 
ſidering the nation as a mixed breed, of both Celts 
and Seyths, it is more than probable that Druidiſm 
was the religion of Ireland before Chriſtianity as 
tradition ſays it was, It does not follow, becauſe 
Cæſar's authority oppoſes the opinion that one 
Scythian tribe, the German, had Druids *, that 
therefore all the reſt ſhould want them; eſpecially 
as Tacitus, though he does not expreſsly mention 
them as belonging to the Germans, yet deſcribes 
them in ſuch a manner, that it muſt be left to the 

reader 


* Car after deſcribing the cuſtoms of the Gauls, thus expreſſes 
iimfſelf. < Germani multum ab hac conſuetudine differunt nam 
neque Druides habent qui rebus divinis preſint neque ſacrificus ſtu- 
dent: Deorum numero eos folos dueunt, quos cernunt & quorum 
opibus aperte juvantur, Solem & Vulcanum & Lunam : reliquos ne 
fama quidem aceeperunt. Which is in all reſpects oppoſite to what 
Tacitus reports : Deum maxime Mercurium colunt, cui certis 
diebus litare fas habent & Herculem & Martem conceſſis hoftiis pla- 
cant.“ So that from hence, and what we have ſet down above, it muſt 
appear that the religion of the Gaulsand Germans was pretty much 
the ſame, and Druidical. And here Tacitus is far better authority, 
as he wrote profeſſedly on the manners of the Germans, and Cæ- 
far only incidentally, from ſome reports haſtily credited after a few 
days on the, German' borders. | | 
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reader, whether what he ſays may not be applied 


to them. “ Sunt illis quoque carmina quorum re- 
„ Jatu, quem Barditum vocant, accendunt animos 
* futurzque pugnæ fortunam ipſo cantu auguran- 
* tur.” Bardſhip is ſo nearly related to Druidiſm, 
that they have, in old times, been confounded to- 
gether by ſome writers ;* and, here, theſe bardic 
verſes are evidently connected with the influences 
of ſuperſtition. But, in the following deſcription of 
their religious tenets, is not an alluſion to theſe 


open temples (we have been ſpeaking of) plainly 
made ? 0 Ceterum nec cobibere parietibus deos 
„ neque in ullam humani oris ſpeciem adſimilare, ex 
magnitudine cæleſtium arbitrantur. I ucos ac 
** NEMORA conſecrant, deorumque nominibus ap- 
* pellant ſecretum illud, quod ſola reverentia vi- 
6 dent.” If this be not an accurate deſcription 


of Druidiſm, I have hitherto lived in ignorance of 
the matter. 


Yet Mr. Pinkerton aſſerts that, * they who ſpeak 
*© of Druids in Germany, Caledonia, or Ireland, 


* ſpeak utter e tand have not a Gngle 
« wy 


* Apud omnes Celtas tria ſint hominum genera paſſim in * 
Bardi, viz. qui laudationibus, rebuſque poeticis ſtudent; 
rates, qui ſacrificiorum, cauſaramque naturahum cure ſunt Jediti 3 ; 
et Druidz, qui præter cauſorum naturalium ſtudia etiam moralem 
philoſophiam exercent. Hi omnium juſtifſimi cenſentur. Immor- 
tales animas eſſe ſtatuunt, et mundum; tamen aliquando ignem & 
aquam ſuperatura. Strabo, p. 37. 

Ceſar attributes to the Druid thoſe three offices aſcribed by 
Strabo to the Bard, the Prieſt and the Druid. But I cannot ſee 
how the Prieſt's office at the ſacrifice can be ſeparated from the 
ſacred character of Druid (every where impreſſed upon us), and 
Cæſar is expreſs that they uſed the Druids as Prieſts at the immola- 
tion of human ſacrifices. See Cap. 16. 


+ There is a wide difference between error, or even ignorance, 
and nonſenſe.” Except in ſubjects capable of ftri& demonſtration 
it is not eaſy to reduce every enoneous opinion to the low level 
of nonſenſe. And the writer who talks of the bottom of a ſurface 


ſhould be more cautious how he flings that o 7 e term. 
Mr. P. would be more perſuaſive if he were leſs dogmatical. 
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« authority to ſupport them.” Mr. Selden, how- 
ever, a man not very open to the inroads of non- 
ſenſe, gives an authority for his opinion, that even 
the Goths had their Druids, as well as the Celts 
But, fays Mr. Pinkerton, ** Druidic antiquities there 
can be none, except there be any oak trees two 
e thouſand years old.” It may be ſo! Yet Tacitus 
obſerves that the Germans had their conſecrated 
groves and oaks; which he allows belonged to the 
Druids. But he adds, * thoſe (antiquities) child- 
„ iſhly called Druidic, were all Gothic:“ which is a 
ſort of antitheſis I cannot ſee the force of, becauſe 
thoſe open temples might have been at once Go- 
thic and Druidic; and I am warranted by Tacitus 
in ſuppoſing that the Germans might have had 
their circles of upright ſtones by way of temples, 
though they did not ſhut up their Gods in flone 
walls. As to thoſe rude colonnades, or ſtone- 
henges in miniature, of which ſo many ſtill remain 
in Ireland, he need not envy the Celts the erection 
of ſome of them: and to inſiſt upon it, ſo ſanguine- 
ly that they are all Gothic and not Druidic, is not a 
whit more logical than to inſiſt, that a preſbyterian 
kirk in the north of Ireland is not a religious, but a 
Scottiſh, edifice. Nor is the matter mended by the 
following: The Celts had no monuments any 
more than the ſavage Americans and Samoides. 
The God Baal, Bell or Belenus, the tranſmigration 
aof ſouls; their coſmogony and theogony, are whol- 
* ly Phoenician ; what their own mythology was we 
* know not; but it in all probability, reſembled that 
olf the Hottentots, or others of the rudeſt ſavages, 
as the Celts anciently were, and are little better at 
e preſent, being incapable of any progreſs in ſociety.“ 
My learned friend, appears to me here, and 
elſewhere, in his valuable Diſſertation on the origin 
and progreſs of the Scythians or Goths, in a ſitu- 
ation very parallel to that of Paſquali, in Hogarth's 
enraged muſician. Having ſeen the error of Cluve- 
| rius 
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rius, Pelloutier and other learned men, (in con- 
founding together the Celis and Goths, as the ſame 
people), D r by the ingenious pen of 
the candid Dr. Percy * ; and after looking round 
upon ſo many recent republications of zheir miſtakes 
(which even Mr. Toland and Dr. Parſons have re- 
jected), he loſes all temper, and vents the fulneſs 
of his indignation, againſt the poor unoffending 
CRLrs. f/ re 42 40 | 

It muſt nevertheleſs be acknowledged, that if the 
Celts of Ireland had their Druids, like their bre- 
thern in Gaul, and if thoſe Iriſh ' Druids, had any 
peculiar tenets, we know nothing of them; for it 
was not the cuſtom of that high order of men to 
commit their ſacred dogmas to writing, nay it was 
death for them to do ſo, Their myſteries were, af- 
ter à long novieiate, intruſted to thoſe. only who 
were initiated, and who were obliged. to get them 


by 


* In his preface to Mallet's Northern Antiquities tice, and in hie 
notes to the tranſlation m. 


+ But where or when the Celts have proved ſo deficient in 
either the arts of wax or peace I am yet to | Nay if this 
were à place to go deep into the queſtion it might be ſhewn that 
the nations of the Celtic race, were in old times moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed for works of genius. The molt ancient colonics in Italy were 
Celts z and the maſs of the natives, all over France, are ſo to this 
day, as the very perſons of the people evince ; notwithſtanding 
the admixture of the conquering Franks and Normans. The 
Scythian nations have, at all times, been characterised by light 
hair, fair complexion, blue eyes, tall ſtature and large limbs. 
Do theſe traits appear prominent in the features'of the French 
nation, now juſtly eſtcemed one of the moſt ingenious and ſa- 
gacious on the earth? Theſe are internal evidences which over- 
power all conſtruction of paſſages, from even the moſt ancient. 
writers. I can fee hut little in hiftory, unleſs like experi- 
ments in phyſicks, it be applied to philoſiphical purpoſes, If 
ſcepticiſm be any where allowable it "ſhould be in queſtions ſo ob- 
icure and ſo unimportant, that if to be right can obtain but little 
praiſe, to be wrong ſhould inflict no great diſgrace. Not very 
ſollicitous whether originally a Goth or a Celt, I ſhall only ſay 
with Cicero, upon another occahon, harum ſententiarum qua vera 
Ft Deus aliquis viderit. 9 
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by heart, and retain them in memory. And he 
was deemed the ableſt theolagilt among them who 
was moſt prompt and ready in recollecting the greateſt 
number of theſe verſes. 

But this will not ſatisfy our Antiquaries of modern 
date. Dr. Parſans, not the leaſt learned. of them, 
tells you exprelsly : ** The Druids of the Continent 
„never committed their myſteries to writing, but 
„taught their. pupils memoriter; whereas, thoſe of 
4 ü the l Druids, wrote theirs,” 
Mr. Taland gives into the fame opinion “ and 
both agree reſpecting the fact, that hundreds of the 
Druidical baoks were committed to the flames by 
St. Patrick; but they diſagree in their reflections on 
this event; Toland laments that conflagration, as 
a cataſtrophe moſt fatal to the literature of Ir 
whilſt the more pious Parſons applauds the zeal of 
the Iriſh apoſtle, in demoliſhing the works of. Pagan 
ſuperſtition. _ _ 

Having already diſcovered the inclination of. my 
opinion, reſpecting the literature of the Iriſh-in 
Heatheniſh times, I ſhall here only add, what the 
light of thoſe. banfires, which St. Patrick made of 
= Druidical books, has ſuggeſted to me. After firſt 
obſerving what Mr. — —— admits, that writing on 
parchment or paper, was not in uſe in Ireland be- 
fore St. Patrick, who with the Latin letters introduced 
that improvement in writing: and that Col. Val 
inſtructs us, that, the material on which the Pagan 
<« Triſh wrote, was tables of the birch and beech 
tree, made even by a u and inſcrihed by an 
iron enen or ſtyle. 


Vet in another place ( ſo inconſiſtent are the reveries of fiction!) 
aware of the objections that would lie againſt his N hiſtory . 
of the Druids, he fairly gives up this point in the following words; 
« 'The cuſtom, therefore, IEPA wag, airs Druids, in not 
committing their rites. or de@rines ta writing, has not deprived us (as 
ſome may be apt to imagine) of fufficient materials to comple 
their Hiftory. Hilt. of the the Droids Section XIV. 
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They ſay that the form of the letters of the old Triſh 
alphabet, (no matter whether called Ogam, or Feadhah, 
or _ eraabb, or Ogam col, or Ogam conſain, for there 
are three Ogams ; nor yet, whether it be called Bobe- 
loth by FoxcHeERnN, who lived before our vulgar 
æra), I maintain it, that they ſay the old Iriſh letters 
were of a crabbed, intricate and complicated form; 
and if fo, the writing, or rather engraving, them on 
a board, muſt have been fo operoſe and difficult, 
that many lines would require much time and labour. 
At leaſt, it could not be favourable to hiſtoric pur- 
poſes ; nor could book-making (and ſcribbling as I 
do) be as frequent as in after times, during the uſe 
of parchment, pen, ink and 'paper : which, by the 
way, had its advantages, for then the learned world 
could not have been peſtered with ſo many bad books 
as f .. * oy 

However, as there were 136 Pagan monarchs of 
all Ireland, and as each of theſe had not only his 
bard but his hiſtorian, ſomething muſt not only 
have been ſung, but ſaid. For why did theſe ho- 
nourable ſtate officers inherit near a third of the 
whole kingdom, but, that they might record the 
worthy atchievements of the monarch, and tranſmit 
his name to poſterity, as a ſhining example of his 
courage in war, his wiſdom in peace, and his vir- 
tues every where? Thoſe venerable MSS. muſt at 
leaſt have given ſketches of battles, of ſieges, of 
defeats, of victories, of tranſmarine expeditions to 
Britain, to Gaul, and to the foot of the Alps, where 
thunder-ftruck great DA TH fell. Armorica, Dal- 
riada, the Pits, the Attacotti, the Partholanians, 
the Nemedians, the Fir-bolgians, and thoſe ſorce- 
rers the Tuath de Danans, muſt have ſwelled the 
page, to ſay nothing of the voyages, adventures and 
travels of ba Mileſians, from Egypt to Crete, 
from Crete to Scythia, from Scythia to Gothland, 
from Gothland to Spain, from Spain back to 
« Scythia, from Scythia to Egypt, from Egypt to 

| | „ Thrace, 


| 
| 
| 
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« "Thrace, from Thrace to Gothland, from Goth- 
« land to Spain, and from Spain to Ireland *.” — 

The molt, ſimple and unadorned detail of theſe 
important, and memorable things, muſt have engaged 


much of the hiſtorian's labour, in committing them 
to the boards, with his iron ſtyle. And as he was 


ſo well rewarded for his pains, can we doubt that 
he infuſed the very ſoul of hiſtory into ſuch a fine 
body of matter? Diſcovering the ſecret ſprings of 
action, and pourtraying the characters of the com- 
petitors for the throne, and the ſucceſſion to it, in 
the choice of Roidamna. For in a conſtitution ſo 
nicely balanced, (where the crown was heredi 
in the family, and elective in the perſon of one royal 
race,) it muſt needs be, that human frailty might 
have prevailed, on ſome of the blood royal, to op- 
poſe the maxim detur digniori; whence broils and 
cabals, intrigues and factions, civil wars and fight- 
ings might ariſe and pervert the beſt of inſtitutions 
into the worſt; ſo that the ſtrong and bloody hand 
might, in ſome caſes, decide every thing, and 
this logic of kings, it might be argued, that the mo 
virtuous of princes, was unworthy of the throne on 
which he ſat, and that he ſhould yield it to the 
pretenſions of his more vicious, but more potent 
ſucceſſor; to the excluſion of the roidamna him- 
ſelf. | 
Unleſs theſe circumſtances had been judiciouſly 
and impartially ſet forth, theſe wooden archives, 
theſe auguſt monuments, theſe venerable MSS. could 
not have obtained that rich panegyric, of containing 
treaſures. - But in whatever manner they may have 
been ſet forth, it would require a multitude of books 
to record, even the genealogies of ſuch a long line 
of Heathen monarchs; not one of which, could with 
any degree of propriety, ſtop ſhort of the third fon 
of Noah. And if we are to judge from the cata- . 


logue 


F * Keating verbatim. 
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logue of contents, given by Lhuyd, of the book of 
Lecan, (ſo lately returned from its long viſit at 
Paris,) the — muſt have been copious in- 
none ou there we hare __ of our Lady aud 7 ofeph, 
m fu 

Each of the crouleded kingdoms, moſt e had 
2 ſucceſſion of about the ſame number of kings and 
thaniſts and, though the occaſions might be diffe- 
rent, the cauſes were in all of them the ſame, for 
exerciſing the genius of the poets and hiſtorians. 
And tbe fact we find to be, that the tranſactions 
of the kingdoms of north and ſouth Munſter, (in 
after times at leaſt,) are more circumſtantially re- 
corded, than thoſe of the monarchy itſelf. The 
number of kingdoms in Ireland, when heatheniſn, 
could not have deen fewer than after it became 
Chriſtian; when there were the kingdoms of Meath, 
of Breffny, of Conaught, of Cork, of Kerry, of 
Limerick, of Leinſter, of O'Phaly, of Tir-oen, of Ul- 
lagh, (the refractory kings whereof, the O'Heoghy's 
always claimed independence, and Tefuſed tribute to 
O'Nial king of Ulſter.)——But Mr. O' Conor faves 
me the trouble of going farther, upon memory, for 
the enumeration of the kingdoms of Ireland, for he 
tells us, that Hugony the Great, at one political 
ſtroke, ſet afide the pentarchy, and parcelled ont the 
kingdom into 25 dynaſties, a dynaſty for each of 
his 25 ſons. 

It muſt by this time be evident, that among a 
people. fo learned as the Heathen Iriſh, the hiſtories 
of ſo many monarchs and kings, might have been 
ſufficient to furniſh out 'a handfome library, inde- 
pendent of their codes of laws, and the wriTTEN 
MYSTERIES of the Druids. And as books are made 
up of leaves, and as each leaf was a board, a fingle 
volume muſt have been rather bulky ; though the 
biſtorians might not have been as diffuſive as lord 
Clarendon, nor yet as minute as lord Lyttelton. Of 
courſe 300 bouks of the Druids, though they might 


have | 
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have been. thinner than the reſt, as they contained 
szCRrs, could not but make à conſpicuous blaze, 
when burned © by St. Patrick; eſpecially as they 
muſt, have been kept in ſome very dry library. 
They talk, however, of but one bonfire, as if our 
zealous Apoſtle, had collected theſe Satanic produc- 
tions from every quarter of fo many flouriſhing 
kingdoms in Ireland, to heap them upon one pile. 
No, we rather think that he burned them wherever 
he found them, 300 in one place, 180 in another, 
A difficulty, it muſt be owned, here ariſes, to 
account for it, ſatisfactorily, how ſo many books 
of ſuch periſhable ſubſtances, as beech and birch, 
ſome of which muſt have been near 1800 years 
old, could have eſcaped being worm- eaten. Now 
had the tablets been of cedar, or even of Iriſh oak, 
we could have trod on this ſcruple with perfect 
eaſe; but happily Mr. Toland comes to our afliſt- 
ance, and tells us that one of theſe books was pre- 
ſerved in ſear- cloth, down to the 16th or 17th cen- 
tury (for I forgot which), when it was in the pol- 
ſeſhon of Dudley Forbes, or Mac-Firbis, of the fa- 
mily of thoſe hereditary antiquaries of the county 
of Sligo, whom Mr. O*Conor mentions with ſuch 
merited reſpect. we #5] 
A captious caviller might aſk :—How could ſuch 
books, even if their leaves had been of cedar, 
have been ſo long protected from the common in- 
juries of time and weather? For the Druid tem- 
ples were open every way, and the Heathen Iriſh, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt, lived in the pooreſt 
clay huts. But this is eaſily anſwered : antiquity 
and architecture are not neceflarily connected “. 


There 


» Government is every where antecedent to records, and let- 
ters ſeldom come in amongſt a people, till a long continuation of 
civil ſociety has, by other more neceſſary arts, provided for 7 2 

| | ety 
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There is no anal = relationſhip between the 
arts, vulgarly, called ne fifters—poetry and 
muſic, - may be brought to — 2 perfect excel - 
lence, in countries where a ter or ſtatuary was 
never ſeen, or perhaps ever heard of; and ſo may 
philoſophy, legiſlation and hiſtory, de at their me- 
ridian, before a ſtone-maſon ever handled a trowel 
in it. Beſides, I aſk, could not the caſtle of Emania, 
ſo panegyrized by Mr. O' Conor, for its architecto- 
ric magnificence, or could not the palace of Tara, 
built upon three towers, ſuffice to contain and 
preſerve all the wooden MSS. that were ever writ- 
ten here, in Pagan times? Whoever doubts this 
may conſult No. 12. ColleQtanea de rebus Hiber- 
nicis, where he may ſee the plan of the common 
* of Tamar, nicely engraved, by an Iriſh 
art 


ſafety, eaſe and plenty. And then they begin to look after the 
hiſtory of their founders, and ſearch into their ox, when 
OO eee of it. 1 nations as 
wit icular perſons, . ignorant of their own 
births und infancite PT OE I ALL 
ginal, they are behlden for tt the eds cee, that others 
have kept of it.” | 

Theſe are the words of Mr. Locke, upon the nobleſt of all ſub- 
jects; a vindication of the rights of human nature. But they 
apply to the caſe before us; and, by marking the progreſs of 

arts, reprobate that prematurity of hiſtoric documents, attri- 
buted to Ireland, in Heathen times. 


SECT, 
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1. is generally ſuppoſed, that St. Patrick was the 
firſt who preached the Goſpel in Ireland. Yet 
we find that Albe, Declan, Ibar and Kieran were 
his predeceſſors in that great and good work. The 
annals of Ulſter, one of our moſt authentic docu- 
ments of antiquity, has theſe words in the firſt pa- 
ragraph: Anno ab incarnatione Domini 43r, 
„ Palladius ad Scotos, a Ccaleſtino, urbis Roma 
«© Epiſcopo ordinatus Epiſcopus, Ætio & Valerio 
e conſulibus, primus mittitur in Hiberniam.“ I ſet 
down theſe words as I found them in the Britiſh 
Muſzum, becauſe I ſee in a book intitled Antiquita- 
tes Celto-Normannice, lately publiſhed, Extracts from 
the Annals of Ulſter in the Briaſh Muſæum, in 
which the foregoing paragraph is thus . tranſlated : 
* A, D. 431 Palladius came to SCOTLAND.” | 

Now it is well known that Ireland is the ancient 
Scotia, and that its inhabitants were called Scots from 
the third century down to the fifteenth. 

Porphyry, a Greek philoſopher of the third cen- 
tury, is the firſt who mentions the name ' of the 
ScoTs, and he ſpeaks of them as a people not living 
in Britain. Ammianus Marcellinus was the rl 
Latin writer. in which the word Scoti is to be 
found: He ſays that they came from Cantabria in 
Spain, whence they migrated into Ireland, and at 
length ſettled in Scotland“. Oroſius in his hiſtory, 
written A. D. 417, ſays, Ireland was „ 


* Stephanus on the article Scoti, 
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the Scots. Proſper, in about twenty years after 
Oroſius, calls Ireland the barbarous iſland inhabited 
by the Scots, in oppoſition to Britain, which he 
ſtiles the Roman iſland. Gildas, A. D. 564, calls 
the ſame people, ſometimes Scotch and ſometimes 
Iriſh. Iſidore, A. D. 620, ſays that Scotia is the 
fame with Hibernia. Cogitoſus, in his life of St. 
Brigid, ſays, that Kildare was the ſafeſt retreat in 
all the iſland of the Scots. Jonas, who wrote the 
life of St. Columb, after acquainting us, that he 
was born in Ireland, fays, this and the Scots inha- 
bit. Another of his biographers, Adammanus, A. D. 
680, ſays, that he failed out of Scotland into Bri- 
tain. Bede, whoſe hiftory was written” about 

years after, calls Ireland the country of the Scots, 
uſing promiſcuoufly Scotia & Hibernid for the ſame 
place, which he alſo calls the iſland of Scotland. 
And to this century is referred, by A. B. Uther, 
the following authority of St. Donatus, biſhop of 
Feſulæ, who wrote the acts of St. Brigid in elegiac 


verſe. | 


Finibus occiduis deſcribitor optima teſlus 
Nomine & antiquis Scotia ſcripta hbris. 

Inſula dives opum, gemmarum, veſtis & auri 
Commoda corparibus aere, ſole ſolo. 

Melle fluit, pulchris et lacteis, Scotia, campis 

Veſtibus atque armis, frugibus, arte, viris: 

Urſorum rabies nulla eſt ibi; ſava leonum 
Semina nec unquam Scotica terra tulit; 

Nulla venena nocent nec ſerpens ferpit in herba 
Nec conqueſts canit garreH rana lacu, 

In qua Scotorum gentes habttare meremiy 
Inclyta gens hominum, milite, pace, fide. 

De qua nata ſuit quondamm ſanctiſſima virgo 
Brigida, Scotarum gloria, nomen, honor. 


ITT 
AP 


Far 
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Far weſtward lies an iſle of ancient fame, 

By Nature bleſt, and Scotia is her name; 

An iſland rich, exhauſtleſs in her ſtore 

Of veiny filver and of golden ore ; 

Her fruitful ſoil for ever teems with wealth, 

With gems her waters, and her air with health ; 

Her verdant fields with milk and honey flow, | 

Her woolly fleeces vie with virgin ſnow z 

Her wavirg furrows float with bearded corn, 

And arms and arts her envied ſons adorn. I 

No ſavage bear with lawlcfs fury roves, 

Nor fiercer lion, through her ſacred groves ; 

No poiſon there infeAs, no ſealy ſnake 

Creeps through the graſs, nor frog annoys the lake. 

An ifland worthy of its pious race, 

In war trivniphant, and unmacht in peace. 

From hence the holy Brigid's line we trace, 
The virgin glory of the Scottiſh race. | 


Another authority occurs much more ancient, and not 
leſs concluſive, though it has not, to my knowledge, 
been applied to this purpoſe. It is that of Symma- 
chus who wrote his Epiſtles in the fourth century, 
and ſpeaks of Seven Scorcy Docs, brought 
cover in cages, which were prodigiouſly admired 
at Rome, the day before the plays began.“ Now 
can we doubt that thoſe dogs, then called Scotch, 
were any other than friſþ wolf dogs? 

That Ireland was the ancient Scotland, has never 
been denied till our days. Mr. M*Pherſon was the 
firſt who aſſerted the contrary. Several Scots writers 
of the two laſt centuries had, indeed, from the am- 
biguity of the name, aſſerted many particulars, ho- 
nourable to the Scots, as pecuhar to the preſent 
Scotland, which belonged only to the ancient, or 
Ireland. Dempſter led the van, who being a man 
of much reading, more vanity, and {till greater want 
of judgment, has fo jumbled circumſtances as to pub- 
liſh-a bock in order to prove, that the learned and 
religious men of Ireland, ſo renowned in ſtory un- 
der the name of Scots, belonged to his native coun- 
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And the better to carry on the deception, he 
ſent Philip Ferrarius a collection of Scottiſh worthies 
to enrich the Roman Martyrology. But this learn- 
ed Italian ſoon diſcovered the impoſture, and pre- 
fixed an advertiſement to his . book, wherein he 
warned the reader, that © taking other writers for 
his guide, he had made ſome of the Iriſh Saints 
* natives of Scotland. The cauſe of which was, his 
being deceived in the name; Ireland being, in old 
% times, called Scotland and the Iriſh Szots, of 
„which I thought proper to admoniſh you, that you 
may be aware of certain Saint-ſtealers: by which 
coarſe character he branded Dempſter. A late 
French author expreſſes the ſame idea more courte- 
ouſly. Il crut faire honneur a ſa patrie en faiſant 
* naitre dans ſon ſein une foule d' ecrivains etrangers, 
<« et il gen fit tres peu a lui meme. The only harſh 
expreſhon in Archbiſhop Uſher's book is vented 
againſt this man. Lam ſuſpectæ fidei hominem 
« illum comperimus fuiſſe & toties teſſeram fregiſſe, 
* ut oculatos nos eſſe teſtes oporteat, et niſi quod 
« videmus, nihil ab eo acceptum credere. 

But all the Scots writers before Dempſter, are 
ſo far from denying the Iriſh extraction of the pre- 
ſent Scots, that they ſeem to glory in it: It is 
„by many arguments certain,” ſays John Major, 
that we owe our origin to the Iriſh.” * This we 
may learn from the language, for even at this day, 
one half of Scotland ſpeaks Irifh, and a few years 
ago, a greater proportion ſpoke the ſame language. 
Ihe Scots brought their ſpeech from Ireland into 
* Britain, as our annals teſtify ; the writers of which, 
have ſhewn a laudable diligence in theſe matters. 
1 fay therefore, that from whomſoever, the Iriſh 
<< draw their origin, the Scots derive from the ſame; 
* * Not immediately indeed, but as a from a 

grandſire: to the ſame purpoſe ſpeak Fordun, 
nate M* * Elphinſtone, Buchannan, Innes, 
NC. | 


2 
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James the I. in his ſpeech delivered before the 
Iriſh agents, at the Council-table in Whitehall, 
boalts of the Scottiſh Dynaſty being derived from 
that of Ireland. © I have two reaſons to be care- 
ful of the welfare of that people :z—firſt, as King 
of England, by reaſon of the long poſſeſſion the 
* Crown of England hath had of that land; and alſo 
as King of Scotland; for the ancient Kings of 
* Scotland are deſcended of the Kings of Ireland.“ 
Conformably to which opinion, univerſally received 
at that time, Slaytyr in his Palai-Albion compli- 
ments this Monarch on his Iriſh pedigree; 


At quoniam Arctoo Scotico rex noſter ab orbe, 

Nec minus oeciduis, permibent, Scotus ortus Hibernis 
Qui Britonum parent ſceptcis ;—mihi-pauca recenſens, 
Rluſa age, et Ogygios lernes referato colonos. 0 


But I ſhall not oppreſs the reader with more cita- 


tions at preſent, as the ſequel will occaſionally in- 


introduce many more, to the eſtabliſhment of this 
cardinal point. Let it, however, be in the mean 
while obſerved, that Primate Uſher has given it as 
his opinion (Brit. Eccles, Ant. Cap. 16.) that no 
author can be produced who ever gave the name of 
Scotia to Albany, which is the preſent Scotland, be- 
fore the toth century. And we obſerve, that ſince 
his time not all the diligence | of the M*Kenzies, 
the Sibalds, and the M*Pherſons, has been able to 
produce a ſingle authority to invalidate the opinion 
of that moſt learned writer ; notwithſtanding the 
many inſidious attempts which they have made to 
avail themſelves of the ambiguity of the name of 
Scotia, in order to tranſplant certain Iriſh worthies 
into their own Albanian territories. 

The tranſlation then of the above paragraph from 
the Annals of Ulſter is plainly this: “ A. D. 431, 
hen EÆtius and Valerius were Conſuls, Palladius 
« being ordained a Biſhop by Czleſtine Biſhop of 

G 2 | 


Rome, 
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Rome, was firſt ſent to the Scots of Ireland.“ 
To the very ſame purpoſe writes Nennius, the old- 
eſt Britiſh writer on this ſubject, who adds that, 
* Palladins went from Ireland and came into Britain 
“ and died there in the land of the Pias.*”” His 
death happened within a year after his legation from 
Rome ; yet to him the modern Seots attribute the 
converſion of their anceſtors. | 
Keating obſerves that Palladius, after making 
- ſome proſelytes, was fain to fly the kingdom to ſave 
his life from the violence of a Prince of Leinſter, a 
pagan bigot, who oppoſed his miſſion. And this is 
confirmed by Probus in his life of St. Patrick, © Pal- 


* Hdius had been ſent, before Patrick, by Cæleſtine to 


“ convert the uland of the Scots, but thoſe wild and 
<* fierce people would not receive his doctrine; on 
„ which he croffed the ſea and died, as he arrived 
on the confines of the Pits.” | 

This, however, did not damp the zeal of St. 
Patrick : for the above annals, and all other - ac- 
counts, place his coming to Ireland to convert the 
natives A. D. 432. He was no ſtranger to the 
country and its. language, having ſpent ſeveral 
years of his youth there in captivity, into which 
he had been brought by the monarch Nial, the re- 
nowned hero of the nine hoſtages ; who in one of 
his expeditions'to Armorica, now Bretagne, ſpoiled 
the country, and as was the barbarous cuſtom of 
thoſe times, carried away two hundred children, 
among whom was our young Saint, then ſixteen years 
of age, together with his ſiſters Lupida and Da- 
rere. tvs * £2, | Ta. 

The birth place of Patrick, like that of other 
eminent mien, has been much diſputed. But as to 
his family, all are agreed. One of his biographers 


makes him ſay of himſelf, * mgrnuus fui ſecundum 


4 garnem; and from this circumſtance of blood 
(to the pride of which he appears not to have been 
inſenſible) it is argued, that he obtained the name 
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of Patricius. Yet a Monk of Glaſtonbury derives 
his name from his paternal relation the to churches 
he had planted: wm I art eg Bn . = 


 Sonat Patricizs j jam rer ciium | 
Multorum civium & pater plebium, - + 
Hibernicnſium & n 


Sortitus merito tale vocabulum .. 


That he was nephew to St. Martin of Tours has 
not been contradicted. In the Cloiſter of St. Pierre 
at Aix is, a three-quarter | length picture of him with 
the following inſcription : anus Patricius oppidi 
Ardmachani conditor filius ex forere. Sancti Martini 
Tyronenſis, Nor is it leſs certain, that his father 
was Calphurnius 2 deacon, who was ſon to Potitus 
a prieſt. 80 that, in that age, the Celibacy of 
Prieſts had not been introduced. 

The ſecond century, indeed, produced the rigid 
ſect of the Aſcetics, who lived in ſolitude, and 
macerated their bodies by watching, faſting, and la- 
bouring with their, hands, in full expectation of 
the full enjoyment of Heaven, by their abſtinence 
from fleth, wine and women. And from hence 
originated thoſe various forms of monaſtic life, which 
in proceſs of time overſpread Chriſtendom. _ 

Before. our Saint's day, ſeveral orders had been 
inſtituted... The Office of the Canons regular of 
Lateran recites, that he lived under their rule, 
But Probus fays, that he received the Monks habit 
from his uncle St. Martin, who is reckoned amon 
the firſt founders of monaſteries, and the firſt writ- 
er of Rules for their diſcipline. Marianus Scotus 
ſays, that he was conſecrated, a Biſhop, and made 
Primate of Ireland by Cæleſtin. wi” 

Another ancient writer“ relates that e Patrick 
continued eighteen years under the diſcipline of 
e St. German and was the moſt excellent of all 
* his ſcholars. The .godly Biſhop, 8 


Henricus Antiſiodorenſis. 


* 
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his: magnanimous virtue and eminent learning, 
< deemed it unmeet that ſuch an huſbandman 
© ſhould be loſt to the vintage of the church; 
* and that he might be employed in the work of 
% propogating the Goſpel, for which he diſcovered 
„ ſuch ardent zeal, he recommended him to Pope 
<« Czleſtine. Approved of, bleſſed and authorized 
<* by his holineſs, he took his way to Ireland and 
became the Apoſtle of the nation.“ 
The good man was probably directed to this 
country from that affection he had contracted for the 
people; who muſt have treated him kindly yoring 
his captivity amongſt them. * But theſe and ſuc 
like things, I neither affirm nor deny ; for, be they 
decided whichever way they may, they can be of 
no great importance here, as they belong only to 
the individual; nor is it, at this . very material 
to aſcertain whether he was ſent a miſſionary from 
Rome or not“. However, he came over attended, 
ſome ſay by twelve, and others by thirty, coadjutors; 
with whom he aſſociated the proſelytes made by Pal- 
ladius. And Albe, Declan, Kieran and Ibar, at 
length govern, tram pre-eminence to Patrick, joined 
t 


cordially with him in the work of the Chriſtian mi- 


Above threeſcore books are ſaid to have been 
written concerning the virtues of St. Patrick, moſt 
of which periſhed, during the domination of the 
Oſtmen, in the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries, 
But more ſtill remain than are entitled to entire 
credit. For ill would it become the cloſe of the 
eighteenth century to give even an epitome of his 
extraordinary acts, his viſions, his propheſies, and his 
interviews with angels. Yet it ſhould never be for- 
gotten.that ſuch things are handed down, as theſe 
records at once mark the manners of the times in 


which 


Nihil ſapientiæ odioſius acumine nimio. 
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which "s were written, and ſhew what ſordid no- 

tions of Chriſtianity were entertained by thoſe pious 

but credulous zealots, who penned them 
His biograph 


ers thought they could never do 
him honour enough, and ſeldom. ſtop. ſhart of the 
moſt ſtupenduous miracle. But from this diſgrace- 
ful maſs of fiction we can eaſily gather, that one 
of the firſt things he ſet about was to teach the na- 
tives to read, that they might be able to ſearch 
thoſe ſcriptures, which his preaching aſſured them 
contained the words of eternal life. Nennius aſſerts 
that he wrote out 365 alphabets, that he ordained 
355 biſhops, and founded 365 - churches. 
The fondnels of ſome ancient writers, to round 
their relations by the preciſe number of the days 
of the year, ſhould not altogether invalidate the ge- 
neral truth of their teſtimony ; nor ſhould it im- 
peach the hiſtory of St. Patrick, that its unlearned 
writers have interſperſed it with miracle and ble- 
miſhed it by fable. Livy abounds with- prodigies, 
yet Livy is the Prince of hiſtorians; we-laugh at 
the tale of Caſtor and Pollux, fighting on white horſes 
in favour of the Romans againſt the Gauls, yet we 
reſpect the authority of Dionyſius; and Echard 
delivers a very formal ſtory of a contract, made be- 
tween Oliver Cromwell and the Devil, the night 
before the battle of Worceſter. | 

We can have no doubt that St. Patrick intro- 
duced the uſe of the Latin letters into Ireland, 
that he ordained many Biſhops, founded man 
churches, and inſtituted monaſtic rules for bot 

' males 


»The Florilegium Inſulæ Sanctorum, ſeu Vite Ada Sandto- 
rum Hibernie, preſents ſuch a garland as could not have been ga- 
thered but in a very rank and uncultivated ſoil indeed. It would 
diſguſt the leaſt faſtidious _— to ſee —_ than a title or two 
of the chapters: Ex. gr. p- 5- Quomodo de glacie uxit 
ignem. 0 8. De Dn - uk thy 9. De vacca — 
lberata. Cap. 102. De A captis in ficco, &c. 15 


mai el 2 be frroduec? from a farge (o.cape | 
"MN 1297 made of Tre 2 c flecaſon. Le 4 A 
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males and females. An exact narrative of his pro- 
greſs in this work would not be very edifying, e- 
ven if it could be obtained; but the accounts, re- 
ſpecting it, are ſo confuſed and contradictory, that 
little certainty can be collected from them: and 
no wonder that it ſhould be fo, when it is con- 
fidered, that thoſe accounts were gathered, for the 
moſt part, from vague and fading traditions, and 
that his biographers flouriſhed ſome ages after his 
death. They tell us that, after his return from 
Gaul, he viſited Britain; from whenee he paſſed 
into the North of Ireland; and that, having tar- 
ried ſome time there, he went to the royal city 
af Slane, and from thence to Tarah, during the 
triennial convention of the States of Ireland 
that celebrated hill. Yet we do not find that any 
great reſpect or ſucceſs attended his firſt appearance 
there ; Dubtach M*Lughair,. the poet laureat of the 
day, being the only proſelyte he then made. After- 
wards, indeed, we are told, that he converted the 
Queen, and that, at length, Laogaire, the monarch, 
was prevailed upon to be baptifed. It is added 
alſo, that he afterwards recommended it to the 
King to iſſue his royal mandate for a convocation 
of the clergy, hiſtorians and antiquaries of the 
kingdom, to ſettle the genealogies of families, and 
to purge the chronicles from ſpurious relations: 
That, accordingly, a ſelect committee of nine was 
deputed, conſiſting of three Kings, among whom 
was the monarch himſelf; three Biſhops, of whom 
St. Patrick was one; and three antiquaries, one 
of whom was the above ſaid Dubtach M*Lughair, 
who carefully amended and corrected the ancient 
records: And that thefe venerable archives, thus 
amended and corrected, received the ſanction of the 
whole aſſembly. 

This — 1M collection was then called the 
 Seanchas More or Great Antiquity : and at the ſame 
time it was ordained, that the ſubſtance of the 


moſt 
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moſt important tranſactions ſhould be, once in eve* 
ry three years; tranſcribed into the Royal Pſalter of 
Tarah: Let, what is extraordinary, from this day 
forward, we bear nothing more of this famous 
convention, or Fes of the States, nor of the Seanchas 
More, nor even of the Pfalter of Tara. = 

Cireumſtantial accounts are given of his found- 
ing ſevera} churches, particularly of his building 
Clogher, before Armagh. Yet Archbiſhop Uſher's 
manuſcript in the library of Trin. Col. Dub. ob- 
ſerves, that Probus, the moſt ancient of his biogra- 
phers, does not ſay, that he founded a church ar 
Armagh, but only habitations for religious men. 
It is however, of but little conſequence at this day 
whether Down, Clogher, Louth, Trim or Armagh, 
be entitled to the higheſt antiquity. Nor is it very 
important whether Armagh and Caſhel were the on- 
ly Archiepiſcopal ſees eſtabliſhed by him; nor yet 
whether the Primacy was firſt attached by him to 
the former. The oldeſt writer who ſpeaks of the 
Primacy being placed in Armagh, is St. Bernard in 
the 12th century, who adds, that he lived and died 
there; whereas all other writers differ from him in 
the latter part of his report. | So that it is very 
difficult to arrive at eertainty of the particulars of 
/ 

The particulars, however,” which the lives of St. 
Patrick bring forward, are ſome of them curious, 
and ſhed a ſtrong light upon the general hiſtory of 
Ireland. Our Apoſtle, after leaving Meath, is con- 
ducted to Dublin, then called Atheliatb. This ci- 
ty is deſcribed, by Jocelin of Furnes, to have been 
at this time as renowned for its population and 
commerce, as it was beautiful for its - ſituation 
amidſt verdant lawns'and foreſts of oak. © Hæc, a 
convenis Norwegiæ & inſularum populis exercitio 
<« peritiſſimis, omni armatura munitis, bello forti- 
* bus, dapſilibus pace omni regno neceſſariis, in 
* ſavorem regis Hiberniæ ſub regina, filia regis 
e eee e eee 027, e 
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*. Norwegiz initiata; in poſterum per varias re- 
rum vices, modo rebellis, modo fœderata regno 
* Hiberniz extitit.” + This city, founded by 
the people of Norway and the iſles who had flock- 
ed together there, being ſkilful in enterprize, 
* armed at all points, brave in war and abounding 
in all things neceſſary for every kingdom, was 
* brought into favour with the King of Ireland, 
© by the Queen, who was daughter to a King of Nor- 
way; and continued, afterwards, ſometimes at war, 
and ſometimes at peace with the King of Ireland.“ 

In the book of Ballimote and Sligo, cited by 
Archp. Uſher, Dublin is there ſtyled a kingdom: 
„ Athcliathz rex Alpinus filius oli de ſtirpe Do- 
« venaldi Dubh-Danagh.” * Alpinus King of 
+ Dublin, ſon to Xolus of the race of Donald the 
black Dane. And in the Black Book of Chriſt- 
Church is the following paſſage cited by the ſame 
venerable authority: © Fornices ſive voltæ fuerunt 
% fundatæ per Danos, ante adventum S. Patricii in 
« Hiberniam : & tunc temporis Eccleſia Chriſti non 
© fuerat fundata nec conſtructa prout nunc eſt. 
* Quapropter 8. Patricius celebravit miſſam in uno 
e fornice ſive volta, qui in hodiernam diem appella- 
tur fornix five volta S. Patricii,” The arches 
or vaults were built by the Danes, before the arrival 
of St. Patrick in Ireland, but then ' Chriſt-Church 
* was not built 2s it now is. Wherefore St. Pa. 
< trick celebrated maſs in one of rhe vaults, which is 
to this day called the vault of St, Patrick.” 

I am well aware that the name of Dane is not uſed 
by foreign writers before the ſixth century ; yet it 
might have been in uſe before, though not found in 
books. Anaſtaſius does not inſinuate that it was 
new, when he ſays, that“ the ancients called all 
that northern country by the name of Scythia, 
< where the Goths and Danes now live.” Beſides, 
though it ſhould be urged, that the name was not 
then known, it ſhould be conſidered that our indi- 
genal writers, who apply it to thoſe times, lived long 

* | ſince ; 


* E o 
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ſince; and, by a ſort of prolepſis, all thoſe northern 
nations which from time to time invaded this coun- 


ple who came over and made ſettlements here. 

However, there 1s a cloud of authorities to prove 
that the northern rovers or pirates from Scythia, 
particularly from Norway, Sweden, Livonia, the 
Cimbrian Cherſoneſe and the adjacent iſles, no 
matter whether you call them Scyths or Scots, 
Goths or Danes, Oſtmen or Normans, had poſſeſſ- 


Ireland, and had built the principal maritime towns 
before the period of which I now write. C 


dence, to which the elegance of his ſtyle gives him 
ſo fair a pretenſion, there could be little doubt of 
this matter. Yet candour requires, that we ſhould 
not deny him that indulgence which we grant to 
Buchanan and our own writers upon the ſame peri- 
od. But Albert Crantz, and Hemingius Luni- 
bergenſis ſpeak of thoſe Northerns invading Ireland 
in the firſt century. And Jonas Koldingenſis re- 
ports that Ireland was eight times reduced by the 
Kings of Denmark : © Hibernia octies a Daniæ 
*© regibus- debellata & acquiſita eſt,” &c. 1. By 
Fridelevus I. 2. By Frotho III. the ſon of Fride- 
levus, who died in the beginning of the firſt cen- 
tury. 3. By Hiarnus ſon of Frotho III. 4. By 
Fridelevus II. 5. By Frotho IV. ſon of Fridelevus 
II. &c. &c.“ _ | 
But if we are to lay no great ſtreſs upon theſe 
authorities, and if we muſt confine our faith to our 
own dark oracles, then let us conſult them on this 
very ſubjet, Keating obſerves, that Cairbre Cait- 
can, who headed the Attacotti in the firſt century, 
and ſeized upon the monarchy. of Ireland, was a 
deſcendant from the King of Denmark. And Mr. 
: | O' Conor, 


Ce Collection. 


try were ſtyled Danes, they being the principal peo- 


ed themſelves of the moſt commodious ſeaports of 


If Saxo Grammaticus was entitled to that confi- 


* 
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O'Conor, in his Diſſertations, remarks from old 
fragments, ſeveral intermarriages of our Iriſh Prin- 
ces with the daughters of the Kings of Fomoire or 
Finland; and thence infers the cloſe connection 
which, in the ſecond century, ſubſiſted between the 
Scots of Ireland and the nations bordering upon the 
Baltic. The ſame writer alſo, ſpeaking of the above- 
named Cairbre, who was nick named Caitcan or 
Cat-ear'd, from the deteſtation he was held in by 
the Mileſians, calls him“ a Damnonian by birth, 
© who put himſelf at the head of the populace and 
„ overturned the conſtitution.” He elſewhere calls 
his party a eruel Attacottic faQtion, and he ſpeaks 

of two cruel-Attacottic wars. 1 CE 
Now, without entering into any diſquiſition upon 
the Attacotti, a name which has fo. puzzled and fo 
baffled criticiſm, it is evident, that both he and 
Keating mean, by Attacotti, the Damnonians, as he 
calls them, or as they are generally called, the Da- 
nans. 'Theſe Danans, who were the fourth in order 
of thoſe adventurers who are faid to have originally 
peopled Ireland, are, on all hands, allowed to have 
been Scythians. And that theſe Danans were no 
other than the Danes, will be manifeſt from a cir- 
cumſtance not attended to, viz, They are always 
ſtigmatized by the Iriſh writers as magicians and ſor- 
cerers, which was no more than the real character 
of all the Scandinavians and the other nations on 
the Baltic, who pretended to deal in charms, incan- 
tations and inchantments ; as the ſongs of the Scalds 
and the Runic poetry in general give ample teſti- 
mony. There is alſo another reaſon why they might 
have been ſo called: they probably raifed the 
aſtoniſhment of the more rude and ignorant Iriſh, by 
their ſuperior knowledge and facility in the common 
arts of civil life; all which might, by them, have 
been attributed to ſupernatural powers. For Keating 
tells us expreſsly, that the Mileſians exerciſed nei- 
ther trades nor traffic; that their only employment 
8 wad 
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was war and government, law and divinity ; leaving 
the plebeian Danans in the unrivalled poſſeſſion of 
the handicraft trades, huſbandry and commerce. 
And hence may we gather the, reaſon why Mr. 
O*Conor ſtyles theſe Damnonians or Danans the 
populace or dregs of the people. 

We muſt then go into the opinion of the learned 
author of the Iriſh Hiſtorical Library, that theſe 
Danans were no other people than the Danes, who 
are ſometimes ſtyled Tuath-Danans or Lord-Danans 
from their domineering in Ireland; (Tuath and 
Lord being words of the ſame import). In like 
manner, and for the ſame reaſon, as the Danes of 
England were, in after-ages, ſtyled Lur-Danes or 
Lord-Danes. 

In confirmation of this early domination of the 
Danes in Ireland, we appeal to the book of Howth, 
as cited by Hanmer. There we find that a prince 
of Ulſter, who ſynchronizes with Conſtantine the 
Great, having by his hardy deeds of chivalry gained 
the heart of the accompliſhed queen of Conaught, 
was by his lighted rivals, the princes of the realm, 
ſo deteſted for this preference ſhewn by the lady, 
that they attacked him on all fides, and forced him 
to fly to Denmark for relief; where he found ſuch 
powerful ſuccours 'as reinſtated him in his king- 
dom; which he gratefully ſhared with his allies, 
who there ſettled, they and their poſterity doing 
many notable acts. | P 

I ſhall only further obſerve, that Stanihurit, Hol- 
lingſhed and Hanmer, refer the building of Dublin, 
Limerick and other ſea-port towns, to the Oſtmen 
or Normans in the ſecond century. But, it. theſe 
reſpectable authorities were leſs expreſs than the 

are, the whole ſtructure of our traditions, _ 
ſongs of our, bards, reſpecting the four firſt centu- 
ries, would evince this matter. | | 


* 
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Of the five: colonies, the Partholan, Nemedian, | 
Belgian, Danan and Mileſian, which are ſaid to have 
ay poſſeſſed 


W 
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poſſeſſed themſelves of this iſland at different periods, 
four are admitted, by our indigenal writers, to have 
been Scythian. But the Belgian, they ſay, was 
Celtic; not conſidering” that the Belgæ are Ger- 
mans; who, as well as the Goths, were all Scychi- 
ans originally. No wonder then, that their deſcen- 
dants, in Ireland, ſhould be called Scyths or Scots, 
by the writers who firſt mention them; eſpecially 
when we conſider that Nennius, the oldeſt writer of 
the old Britons, uſes 12 the names of 
Scythe and Scoti for the ſame people: and that, as 
Camden obſerves, both nations, the Scyths and Scots, 
are called Y-Scot in the language of the old Britons. 
This train would open a rich mine for hiſtorical 
reſearch, were this a place for it; but the law of 
our work obliges us to return to our great preacher 

of the religion of Chrilt. 1 
Full thirty years did St. Patrick employ in the 
moſt active and exemplary diſcharge of his miniſtry, 
inſtructing a rude people in the principles of piety 
and virtue : beginning, as he did, with the elements 
of knowledge; pointing to the firſt Author of Na- 
ture as the moral Governor of the Univerſe ; open- 
ing, by degrees, the myſteries of Providence in the 
gracious ſcheme of redemption :—Imitating in this 
the procedure of divine Wiſdom, which, at different 
periods, was pleaſed to give different revelations of 
bis will, to trail and fallible men, letting in the rays 
of illumination by little and little; leſt, like weak 
eyes, they ſhould be dazzled by the ſplendour of 
100 great a blaze; till at length, when the fulneſs of 
rime was come, he ſent that great hight, which was 
finally to irradiate every corner of the earth, the 
author and finiſher of our faith, who delivered the 
glad tidings of ſalvation, love to God, good will to 
man; without diſtinction of nation, or reſpect of 
perſon, teaching, what philoſophy could never teach; 
that denying ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, we 
ſhould-live foberly, righteouſly and godly, in this 
he | preſent. 
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preſent world, to intitle us to another, and a better, 
when this one ſhall paſs away, and time and pee 
ſhall be no more. 

This excellent perſonage, being now ninety years 
old, committed the care of thoſe churches he 
founded, to the paſtors which he had ſet over them, 
and dedicated the remainder of his life to contem: 
plation in different convents *®. The active virtues of 
a lite, already protracted beyond the ordinary limits, 
and now continued in the pious diſcharge of monaſtic 
functions, could not fail of attracting, to this vene- 
rable veteran, a ſovereign influence over the minds of 
his converts; and 7 we may well believe, what 
is ſaid of him, that he was ennabled to make a tem- 

ral proviſion for the miniſters of that religion 
which he had planted, obtaining, from ſeveral 
chieftains, endowments of land, and 12 the people, 
grants of the tithes of their corn and cattle. 

Of this early inſtitution of the patrimony of the 
Church of Ireland, we can ſcarcely entertain a doubt 
from a paſſage in a letter from the Biſnop of Kil- 
more to Uſher, then Archbiſhop- elect of Armagh: 
in which, after congratulations, he preſages the good 
of the Church from his promotion, and complains, 
that, notwithſtanding all his Majeſty's endowments 
and directions, che inheritance of the Iriſh church, 
not only in Ulſter but elſewhere, is made arbitrary 
at the Council-table: St. PaTrick's RI Ds, 
*© which you know belong to the fabric of that church, 
* are taken away.” - 

By theſe Ridges of St. Patrick, 1 ſuppoſe, were 
meant the tearmon or ſanctuary lands, which origi- 
nally belonged to almoſt every pariſh, and which, at 
a much later e upon the nee, of O'Nial 

BO and 


* < Anno condos ætatis ſuz * a \ Celeſtino papa ad 
prædicandum in Hiberniam beatiſſimus Archiepiſcopus Patri- 
** cius venit. Aliis ſexaginta annis prædicando & baptizando 
** diverſas Hiberniz provincias ; alus vero — annis in fuſs 
cellis & monaſteriis theoretice vixit.“ 
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and other Chiefs had, by ſeveral officet, been found 
for the king; the commiſlioners not having duly 
weighed, in the confuſion of the times, what was 
lay and what was clerical property. But afterwards, 
dy the powerful repreſentations and interceſhons of 
Archbiſhop Uſher, many of them were reſtored to 
the church. 

If any learned gentleman will give a more ſatil. 
factory ſolution of St. Patrick's Ridges, I ſhail be 
much obliged to him for it; but, be the ſolution 
what it may, the name ſhews that the inſtitution was 
ſuppoſed to be as old 'as Cy itſelf in this 
Hand. 

It has been objected to Ireland, that Chriſtianiry 
was not there, as elſewhere, ſealed with the blood of 
martyrs. But if the fact be true, and it ſeems to 
be admitted, it only ſhews that St. Patrick was a 
man of wonderful addreſs, and that he conducted 
himſelf with ſuch ſingular prudence and diſcretion as 
to conciliate the love and eſteem of a people, with 
whoſe temper and diſpoſition he was well acquainted 
during the fix or ſeven years of his youth, which he 
had paſſed among them. 

Giraldus Cambrenſis relates the reply which a 
biſhop of Caſhel made to himſelf, upon his making 
this matter a national reproach. - © I cannot deny, 
* ſays the prelate, that our country is {tained with 
« ſome filthineſs, which it would be more decent in 
a Chriſtian to remove than to fling in our teeth. 
*< But however barbarous our country may be, there 
„ was never yet found in it a wretch ſo deſtitute of 
<< piety and humaniry, as to take away the life of a 
«« prieſt; but we are fallen under the dominion of 
* thoſe, who ſcruple not to embrue their hands in 
** the blood of biſhops.” By which he alluded to 
the caſe of Becket. 

As it has been doubted where St. Patrick was 
born, fo it has been difputed where he was buried. 
But happily it is of, no- more conſequence whether 


his 
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his aſhes reſt in Armagh, Down or Glaſtonbury, 
than whether he founded a monaſtery in the laſt of 
theſe places, as he did in the other two. It would 
be of more importance if we could ſhew what form 
of church diſcipline he eſtabliſhed here; yet after 
the moſt diligent inveſtigation, we dare not ſo much 
as attempt it. For who would not ſmile at being 
told, that the liturgy, or public ſervice of Gop, in- 
troduced by him into this country, originally de- 
ſcended from St. Mark the Evangeliſt; though a 
manuſcript,” written above a thouſand years ago, 
could be produced which affirms it. ; 

It is natural enough to -ſuppoſe, that our great 
reformer accommodated his form of worſhip to that 
which he had ſeen and followed at Rome, which 
was. then nothing like that corrupt maſs of ſuperſti- 
tion to which it has ſince grown. But of this we 
are certain, that, in ſucceeding ages, no one general 
form of divine ſervice was retamed over the king- 
dom; almoſt every dioceſe having different litur- 
gies, and even particular churches having particu- 
lar rites, modes and offices of public devotion. It 


was reſerved for Henry Plantagenet to eſtabliſh a per- 


fe& uniformity. | 255 | 
In the legendary tales of St. Patrick. we are told 
that, under him, an univerſal converſion of the na- 
tion took place, and: that, at his appearance, the dark- 
neſs of ſuperſtition vaniſhed, like the miſts of morn- 
ing at the riſing of the ſun. But we muſt make 
large allowances for national, and religious, prejudices 
in minds n by ſound philoſophy. If the 
converſion of the Iriſh were ſo complete, as decla- 
mation-would perſuade us, it would have formed the 
moſt extraordinary circumſtance in the character of 
this extraordinary man; conſidering that abſolute 
{way which Druidiſm is faid to have maintained in 
this hands roafer ahhovags moan Regt) prob it hot ee: 
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But = obſtinate facts forbid us to believe that 
the progreſs of Chriſtianity was fo ſmovth and fo 
rapid as is ſuggeſted; for, in after. ages, we find 
Paganiſm loitering in the land, and ſometimes 
maintaining its aſcendency in the higheſt ſtations. 
We have already ſet it down, that hs: monarch 
Laogaire was converted through the influence of his 
Queen ; which makes it appear the more extraor- 
dinary, that his fon Lughaid, in the fourteenth year 
of whoſe reign St. Patrick was beatifted, is ſaid 
to have died by the ſtroke of a thunderbolt, as the 
juſt judgment of Heaven, for his pee to * 
preachers of Chriſtianity. 
Many other inſtances of infidel Princes are to vide 
found in much later periods. Dermod, the monarch 
about the middle of the ſixth century, is faid to 
have had a Druid in his retinue, and to have ſuf⸗- 
fered a terrible defeat, through the prayers of 
St. Columb-cill, for having mu one of his diſciples 
to death. 

Congall, who reigned in the beginning of the 
ſeventh century, was not only a Pagan, but a per- 
ſecutor of the church: He is faid to have burned 
the ſecular and regular clergy at Kaldare, without 
diſtinction. Now a deed ſo atrocious, and ſo ſhock- 
ing to the feelings of humanity, could ſcarce have 
been perpetrated by chnitian men. It may there- 
tore be juſtly argued, that the bulk and body of the 

ople were ſtill in their Heatheniſn ſtate (at leaſt 
in Kildare), and that the Chriſtians were the Sectaries, 
who, as is generally the caſe upon the broaching of 
new opinions, ſuffered for being particular. 

Other ſuch like inſtances, if neceſſary, might be 
pointed out, even in later times: but the life of 
Gildas Badonicus is very expreſs on this head: 
% Rogatus Hiberniam tranſmeavit, & labaſcentem eo 
< loci fidem Chriſtianam, converſis paganis, convictis 
<< hereticis, & fundatis paſſim monaſteriis, in integrum 
„ teſtituit, ac pietati boniſque moribus reſtaurandis 
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tam vocequam exemplo præivit.“ * Gildas, being 
invited, went over to Ireland, where having confined 
* thoſe who were wavering in the faith, having con- 
verted Pagans, convicted heretics, and every where 
founded monaſteries, he reſtored piety and virtue 
both by his preaching and example,” Now, this 
Gitdas flouriſhed toward the cloſe of the fixth cen- 
tury ; and the editor, though not the writer, of his 
life, was John de Sacro Boſco, an Iriſhman. 

The Danes of Ireland were not become Chrif- 
tians till the beginning of the eleventh century; 
then indeed they began to abound in zeal; 12 
we find that the "King of Dublin goes on A pilgrt- 

mage to Rome. 

As we muſt, then, from all thefe arguments taken 
together, be convideed, on the one hand, that -the 
nation was not became entirely Chriſtian in the fixth 
century; fo ſhall we, on the other, ſoon ſee doeu- 
ments enow to evince, that this was the epoch, at 
which we are to fix the commencement of that ce- 
lebrity, for ſanctity and learning, which Ireland in 
adden ges obtathoth upon the decline of the Roman 
empire; with which polite knowledge gradually funk 
into the darkneſs of the middle age. 

From this æra we read of the Iriſh montſteries 
being in ſuch an affluent and proſperous ſtate, that 
we muſt make ample allowance for the fond repre- 
ſenfations of monkiſh writers; whoſe exaggerations, 
inſtead of exalting the honour of their order and 
their nation, have only diminiſhed their own credit, 
and drawn into queſtion certain of their reports, 
which, if ſoberly delivered, would never have been 
diſputed. But it is not from general, vague and 
hyperbolical declamation, but from a careful and 
diſpaſſionate review of facts, and conſtruction of 
their circumſtances, that we can form any juſt eſti- 
mate of the ſtate of thoſe times, whether 3 


cal or civil. 0 
H 2 * Mera! An 
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An Iriſh writer, toward the cloſe of the 18th cen- 
tury, ſhould not ſwallow, with the. wide throat of 
credulny, thoſe marvellous fictions, which diſgrace 
the hallowed name of religion, and have infixed- on 
the Iriſh charaQter the ſtigma of being as light of 


belief, as it is' greedy of glory. „ Sed vera gloria ra- 
* dices agit & propagatur, falſa tanquam floſculi de- 
on cidit.“ | | 


When therefore we ſee the following deſcription 
of our holy and learned iſle, our eyes are dazzled 
with its ſplendor : © Ut paradiſus aut novus circulus 
* laQeus diſcentium opulans, vernanſque paſcuoſa nu- 
* meroſitate lectorum, quemadmodum Poli cardines 
& aſtriferis micantium ornantur vibraminibus fide- 
« rum.” © Like a verdant paradiſe ſtocked with flocks 
of ſcholars, or like another milky way ſtudded with 
* innumerable lights of learning, ſparkling as the 
© conſtellations round the polar ſtar.” However, as 


much ſmoke indicates ſome fire, ſo this turgid paſſage 


diſcovers the high opinion which our neighbours 
once entertained of Iriſh literature; for it muſt be 
obſerved, that the above bombaſt is the writing of 
an Engliſhman. But from a concurrence of the moſt 
reſpeQable evidence, it may be fairly deduced, that 
oyr monaſteries were originally inſtituted as ſemi- 
naries for the inſtruction of a rude people, in the 
principles of religion and virtue; many of whom 
turned out ſo eminent for ſanctity of life, that they 
became. the Patron Saints of other countries : 
which fo exalted the national charaQter for piety 
and learning, that many foreigners came here 
to ſtudy, and were hoſpitably received in our 
homely retreats. 


Quz regio in terris Hiberni ignara laboris 
Quæ vivz fidei dogmata ſana colit ? 

Kilians celebris divo Franconia, Gallo 
Helvetii, Fiacro Gallia, vota vovet. 

Nonne Columbani monachorum pervigil ordo 
Luſtravit meritis ſolis utrumque polum ? 


The 
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The venerable Bede, who flouriſhed in the ſeventh 
century, relates, that many both of the Nobles 
and Commons of Britain reſorted to Ireland for 
inſtruction, and were hoſpitably received by the 
Scots. William of Malmſbury ſpeaks of a King of 
Northumberland, who, retiring into Ireland, was 
there imbued with letters, and compoſed by philo- 
ſophy. Of this Prince it is that the following lines 
are quoted: 1 


* . 9 2 


Scotorum qui tum verſatus incola terris 
Czleſtem intento ſpirabat corde ſophiam, 
Nam patriz fines & dulcia liquerat arva 
Sedulus ut Domini myſteria diſceret exul. 


Britiſh writers go ſo far back as the reign of 
their famous Arthur, and record that many men of 
Iriſh birth were then renowned, both abroad and at 
home, for their profound erudition and ſanctity of 
manners. And, in the following ages, Ireland, not 
without juſtice, obtained the title of In/ula Sanctorum 
Doctorum. GIS, | 
Even ſo late as the eleventh century, that dark 
period of the middle age, it is poetically ſaid of a 
Biſhop of St. David's by his own ſon : $NA 


Exemplo Patrum, commotus amore legendi, 
lvit ad Hibernos ſophia mirabili claros. 


And fo fully penetrated with this opinion, of the ce- 
lebrity of the Iriſh, was Camden, eſpecially during 
the ſixth, ſeventh, eighth and ninth centuries, when 
the other nations of Europe began to relapſe into 
their original barbariſm, that he ſays : * Our Anglo- 
< Saxons uſed to flock to Ireland, as to a mart of good 
< literature.  Whence we frequently read in our 
<« writers, that our learned men had received their 
education in Ireland.“ 


It 
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It cannot be expected, from the caſualties to which 
ſuch things are incident, that the works; which 
rendered their authors ſo famous, could be all pre. 
ſerved, or if they had been preſerved, that they 
would be all worthy of peruſal at this day. Some, 
however, ſtill remain, ſufficient to vindicate the ge- 
nius of the people. I ſhall therefore, as I go along, 
preſent the reader with the beſt ſpecimens of them 
which fall in my way; as it is my wiſh to give, at 
once, the moſt pleaſing and inſtructive ſurvey of the 
' ſtate of the church of Ireland, with which its lite- 
rature is ſo intimately connected. And if thoſe ſpe- 
cimens ſhould ſometimes fail to give any high 
idea of the refinement of their authors, they will 
at leaſt aſcertain what that degree of refinement was, ' 
which muſt have been exactly ſuited to the taſte of 
the times. God Moen 
_ Theſe ſpecimens too may ſerve another purpoſe, 
they may ſometimes point to certain controverſial 
matters; which, though they may now appear. of 
mall importance, were once ſufficient to agitate 
the whole church. We ſhall therefore arrange 
whatever extracts we make, for all or any of theſe 
parpoſes, under the centuries in which they were 
written. But firſt let us difpoſe of what immedi- 
ately belongs to St. Patrick, and the age in which 
he fouriſhed. 

Keating, who is always a ſtrenuous aſſertor of, 
what he conceives to be, the honour of his native 
country, reprobates, in terms of high contempt, the 
idea of Ireland's becoming, at this time, ſubject to the 
Pope. His words are; * There is an author one 
c Sanders. (whoſe legendary writings have ever been 
rejected by the lovers of truth) that has the con- 
ce fidence to aſſert, in his firſt book of the Engliſh 
&* art, that as ſoon as the Iriſh received the Chriſ- 
tian faith, they Tubmitted themſelves, their conſci- 
& ences and eſtates, to the management and direction 
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e of the Biſhop, of Rome, and that they acknow- 
ledged no other ſovereign; Prince, in ay king- 
dom, but the ſovereign. Pontiff, from the, fir 
e eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in the iſland, ti 
it fell into the hands of the Engliſh, WHAT 
T Henry IL” 
The zeal, however, of our Iriſh Hai upon 
this occaſion, is not ſupported by knowledge. 
Either he, or his tranſlator, calls the author of the 
Engliſh ſehiſm (a writer, though certainly of no cre- 
dit for veracity, not ſo. obſcure as the word ons 
Sanders would imply). author of the Engliſh Wars; 
and ſeems not to know that he cites the very words 
of Polydore Virgil; whole authority is here of no 
——_— For — Italian, being ſent over to Eng- 
land, by the Pope to collect his Peter pence, un- 
denook to write the hiſtory of the. n and 
inſerted. this figment, as what he thought moſt, ho- 
nourable and uſeful to his Lord — employed 
him. But he goes much farther than Sanders, 
for he aſſerts, that the Iriſh, after . had ac- 
cepted Chriſtianity, not only yielded t emſelves, 
and all that they had, to the power of the Bi 
of Rome, but 3 they * did affirm and {bl 
2 boaſt, that den have no other Lord Haare the 
op e 
But this: Lm Riltiood, which, is oy re- 
tailed by Campion, though ſpurned, is not judi- 
ciouſly reprobated, by Keating. For it does. not 
neceſſarily follow, berauſe he enumerates (from 
the Plalter of Caſhel and Polychronicon) a ſuc- 
ceſſion of Monarchs on the iriſh thrane, that 
theſe Princes did not conſider themſelves- as hold- 
ing under the Roman Pontiff; as John did in 
Lan and even ſome Emperors in Germany. 
Beſides we find, that Roderic O' Conor continued 
Monarch of, Ireland, even after. he had acknow- 
ledged Henry II. as his Lord. Conſequently, the 


Monarchs 
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Monarchs of Ireland might, in the preceding times, 
have looked up to the Popes as their ſupreme Lords. 
But that this was not the caſe muſt be evident from 
the following conſiderations, © , aid 
In the firſt place, we have ſeen that the ſon 
of Laogaire, that very Monarch in whoſe reign 
St. Patrick deceaſed, continued ſtil in his Hea- 
then State ; and that, in after-ages, ſeveral of the 
Iriſh Monarchs had not been converted. Which 
being the caſe, it is impoſſible that they ſhould 
have conceived themſelves as deriving any au- 
thority from the Pope, or as owing him any obe- 
Genc. . 

In the next place, ſuppoſing that the whole 
line of Monarchs from Laogaire had been, what 
their catalogues ſtile them, Chriſtian Kings, this 
would not make good the groundleſs aſſertion of 
Polydore, becauſe the Pope had not then arro- 
gated to himſelf the power of beſtowing Kking- 
doms and conferring crowns. This was reſerved 
for .the ſeventh Gregory. Whereas the firſt Gre- 
ry, as we ſhall ſoon ſhew, diſclaimed even the title 
of Catholic or univer/al Biſhop, ſo late as the ſeventh 
century. $505 | 
It is true that, long before this epoch, the Biſhop 


of Rome had been ſtiled Pope or Father, but ſo 


were the Biſhops of Jeruſalem, Antioch and Alex- 


andria; nor was the title peculiar to them. Certain 


privileges, indeed, had been always allowed to thoſe 
primitive and apoſtolic - churches; but whatever 
pre-eminence they obtained was a pre-eminence 
of dignity and aſſociation, not of authority and ju- 


riſdiction. 


It is alſo true, that, in the ſecond century, Victor, 


one of the aſpiring Prelates of Rome, excommuni- 


cated the churches of Aſia, for their obſervation 
of Faſter on the anniverſary of the Jewiſh Paſſover. 
But for this raſh and unwarrantable proceeding, he 

was 
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was univerſally condemned, eſpecially by Ireneut 
Biſhop of Lyons: And the Eaſtern churches, de- 
piſing the Roman Pontiff's Anathema, kept to their 
old cuſtom; and nothing was univerſally agreed 
on, reſpecting this point, till the Council of Nice. 
Again, in the third century, we find Stephen, 
Biſhop of Rome, excommunicating the churches of 
Africa, for holding the opinion that baptiſm by Schiſ- 
matics and Heretics was invalid; though in this 
he was generally cenſured; and by none with more 
firmneſs than Cyprian Biſhop of Carthage, who was 
himſelf a great uſurper of power. His words to 
the Pope are very ſtrong: No Biſhop ſhould 
« pretend to be a Biſhop of other Biſhops, or by a 
e tyrannical ſway endeavour to conſtrain his col- 
« leagues.” . | tt; | 
Ihus may we ſee that, though the ambition of 
the Roman hierarchy laid claim to a certain ſupre- 
macy, in the ſecond and third centuries, the right 
was not acknowledged. And to put this matter 
beyond diſpute, the Council of Nice, A. D. 325, 
eſtabliſhed a perfect equality of rights, degree and 
power, between the Sees of Rome, Antioch and 
Alexandria: yielding indeed the precedence to the 
firſt of theſe, on account of the dignity of the im- 
perial city; not from the ſucceſſion to the chair of 
St. Peter. Becauſe it was not agreed whether St. 
Peter had ever been at Rome; whereas, it is certain, 
from the acts of the Apoſtles, that St. Paul was 
the firſt who preached the goſpel and founded a 
church there. | 1 ö 
This is confirmed by the third Canon of the 
ſecond ATcumenical Council held A. D. 381. 
There we find the See of Conſtantinople (which 
originally depended on that of Heraclea) exalted 
to the ſame rank with Rome, Antioch and Alex- 
andria, and precedence next to Rome given to it, 
as it was then become a new Rome, or ſecond me- 
tropolis of the empire. Cum honoris primatus 
** Epiſcops 
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Epiſcopo Romano ſemper conceſſus ſit, quod in 
© urbe imperiali ſedes haberet, ita æquum eſt ut um 
Conſtantinopolis Nova Roma & imperii caput facta 
* fit, regiæ hujus urbis Epiſcopus proximum, port 
* Romanum, honoris dignitatis gradum obtineret.“ 

Vain is it then to argue for papal ſupremacy, de⸗ 
cauſe two Biſhops of Rome, one in the ſecond and 
another in the third century, were ſo intoxicated by 
a precedence of dignity and honour as to denounce 
excommunication againſt the Biſhops -of Afia and 
Africa: who, at the time, only laughed at this im- 
potent attempt; but, in the next century, prevailed 
to have this arrogant claim reprobated, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, at the two firſt general Ems ey 
as we have juſt ſeen. 

And fo fully penetrated was the firſt Gregory, Nt 
ed the Great, with the idea of his own parity of 
rank with the other Patriarchs, about the beginning 
of the ſeventh century, that the then aſpiring am- 
bition of the Biſhop of Conſtantinople has made him 
leave frequent acknowledgments of it, under his 
own hand. To which it will not be amiſs here 
to recur. 

Conſtantinople having become not only a ſecond 
Rome, but the metropolis of the Empire, the Bi- 
ſhops of that See began to conſider themſelves as 
intitled to the fame pre-eminence with their city, 
and inveſted with eccleſiaſtical dignity co- extended 
with the empire, as paramount heads of the Church. 
Accordingly, John, who was cotemporary with 
Gregory, aſſumed the title of univerſal Biſhop.—- 
This was deemed a ſcandalous uſurpation by Grego- 
ry, who could bear an equal, but could not brook 
a ſuperior; and would not tamely ſubmit to part 
with that - precedence, which his predeceſſors had 
enjoyed, and which had been confirmed to them by 
the Councils of Nice, Conſtantinople and Chalcedop. 

But obſervable. it is, that Gregory was too good 
a Courtier to ſupport his title to precedence upon 

the 
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the ground of Rome's being the imperial city, as 
that plea might have been offenſive to the Emperor; 
he in his letter to Mauritius Auguſtus, reſorts! to 
the pretenſion of the Biſhops of Rome to be the li- 
neal ſucceſſors of St. Peter, the firſt of the ApolHes, 
and the paſſage: of St. Mathew, chap. xvi. -< Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
church, &t.” and then he adds, Cura ei ¶ Petro) 
6 totius eccleſi & principatus committitur & tamen 
4 univerſalis Apoſtolus non vocatur. At vir ſanctiſſi- 
“ mus con- ſacerdos meus Joannes vocari Univer, 
ce Epiſcopus conatur. Exclamare compellor ac dicere: 
« O tempora, O mores! Sed abſit a cordibus Chri- 
d tianorum nomen iſtud blafphemiz, in quo om- 
&< nium ſacerdotum honor adimitur, dum ab uno ſibi 
c dementer arrogatur :” .* The care and government 
© of the whole church was committed to Peter ; whd 
© nevertheleſs is not called the Univerſal Apoſtle, 
yet John, my fellow-Preſbyter, wants to be called 
* Univerſal Biſhep ; ſuch is the depravity of the times. 
But far be it from the hearts of all Chriſtian men 
to aſſume that blaſphemous title, which being madly 
arrogated by one, deprives all the reſt of their due 
© honour.” | 
To the ſame purpoſe Gregory writes in his let- 
ters to Conſtantia Auguſta, to Eulogius Biſhop of 
Alexandria, and to Anaſtaſius Biſhop of Antioch. 
In the courſe of which he arraigns the ambition of 
John, in aſſuming the title of Univerſal Biſhop, as 
heretical, blaſphemous and antichriſtian. And in 
his epiſtle to the Patriarch of Conſtantinople him- 
ſelf, he aſks him: What will you be able to an- 
* ſwer, on the laſt day's trial, to Chrilt the head of 
* the Univerſal Church, for endeavouring to ſubject 
to yourſelf every member of it, by uſurping the ti- 
* the of Univerſal? Whom do you imitate in this 
but that arch- ſiend, who deſpiſing legions of aſſo- 
o ciate angels, would be 7 to none, and would 
put all things under his feet, ſay ing I will aſcend 
cc into 
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into Heaven, I will exalt my throne above the ſtars 
«© of God!” 

It will not, I truſt, have appeared Agrelive the 
method here choſen, ſo different from that of Keat- 
ing, to remove the imputation of the original de- 
pendence of the Iriſh church. Let me, however 
return to the cloſe of the fifth wap when St. 
Patrick finiſhed his glorious career of a long and 
uſeful life. Some ſay he was buried in 2 


others in Glaſtonbury, and the following diſtich 
ſettles him in Down : 


Hi tres in Duno tumulo conduntur eodem, 
Brigida, Patricius, atque Columba Pius. 


But I leave the ſettling of ſuch momentous 
points to thoſe © who,” as Milton phraſes it, 
% take pleaſure to be, all their life-time, raking in 
„the foundations of old Abbies and Cathedrals.” 


SECT. 
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S'E C T. VII. 


O barren are the times, ſubſequent to our 
Iriſh Apoſtle, of juſt information, that not on- 
ly the ſtate of the church, but of the nation, muſt 
be gleaned from the lives of Saints, and thoſe 
lives disfigured with relations the moſt unimportant, 
and miracles the moſt unmeaning. To the laſt of 
theſe I ſhould not even allude, did not entire ſilence 
ſuppreſs the fact that Pp things are recorded, and 
thereby give a falſe gloſs to the manners and opi- 
nions of theſe times. +; 
The firſt writer whoſe works are extant and 
whom Ireland can boaſt of, is Celius Sedulius. He 
compoled an heroic poem on the life of  Chrilt ; 
with an acroſtic hymn ; both of which, Du Pin ſays, 
we have, and gives the author, whom he calls a Scot, a 
very high character. He had, ſays he, a genius; the 
ſtile of his poem is noble and grand, his images are 
pony and his verſes very paſſable.” Stanihurſt 
peaks thus of him, Cælium Sedulium, poetam nobilem, 
Hibernum fuiſſe perſpicuum et. That he could not be 
an Albanian Scot 1s virtually admitted by Mr. James 
M®Pherſon, (who. cannot be offended at being call- 
ed author, not tranſlator, of 9303 in Engliſh) in his 
preface to his nameſake the Doctor's Diſſertations : 
The wo eager? of Monks, he ſays, eſtabliſhed by 
*© Columba, an Iriſhman in the iſland of Jona, in the 
e ſixth century, ſeem to have been the only perſons 
e withinthe territories of the Scots, that could record 
events.“ Conſequently, as Sedulius flouriſhed 
before this epoch, when the Albanian Scots firſt 
learned to record events, it cannot be ſuppoſed that 


a country 
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a country thus deſtitute of every means of education 

could have ſent out ſo learned a man. 
The celebrity of Columb-cill has placed his coun- 
4 and parentage in a ſtill clearer light. He was 
the blood rayal of Nial of nine hoſtages, and 
having rendered himſelf conſpicuous, by many acts 
of piety and devotion, he founded a famous mo- 
naſtery at Derry, and afterwards went over to his 
brethren the Scots of Albany, then called Dal-Reyds; 
and having made Proſelytes of them, he converted 
Brudeus King of the Picts, who beſtowed upon 
him the little” Hand of Iona, or Hy, weſt of the 
iſle of Mull, for the ſite of a Monaſtery, of which he 
became the Abbot, This ſpot, fearce viſible in our 
maps, ſoon became famous * under the name of Hy · 
Columbeclll, 


* His <<} in the Breviaries of theſe 8 hes totheſc 
circumſtances, as may be ſeen in the following extracts, the one 
from the Iriſh and the other from the Scotch : 


1 . _ 
Flix Hibernia Columbam n 
Yui de profapia regali claruit 3 
Sed morum gratia magie emicuil. 


II. 


Relinquens charam patriam Hi berniam, 
Per Chrifti gratigm venit ad Scatigm 3 
Per quem idonea vite primordia © 


Rew gents Jungfe Pictianiæ. 


. 
[1 


The following pieces may net — e to dome — 
Ne who have pot ſeen the Horilegium. 


In S. Columbam Hyenſem Abbatem, Piftorum Apathy « 
ſpecialem Tir-Conalliz patronum. 1 5 


Utraque turtureos fœtus, nidumque d nd 
Cunas et tumulum Scotia major habet. KAT 
Mundi oeulus, Jovis interpres, Chriſtique Sha | 
uid latet abtruſum mente, vel ente videt. | ; 
Fle&itur imperio quevis natura Colomiþt 7!" 20 
1 _ natant, undas petra dat, und run, Longs?! 
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Columb-cill, for thoſe learned Iriſh Scots who ſuc- 
ceeded as mitred Abbots, and difſeminated all of 
Chriſtianity and learning that was known in the 
South of Caledonia, even to the kingdom of Nor- 
thumberland, as Bede and others teſtify, during 
the ſixth and ſeventh centuries. St. Columb becam 
of courſe, the Patron Saint of the Picts and Dal- 
Reud Scots. And it is well known that this Ab 
continued to be, for many ſucceeding centuries, the 
great cemetery of the Pictiſh and Scottiſh Kings. 
At this time the number of the bards had multi- 
plied ſo exceedingly in Ireland, that the third 
In nidum 8. Columbe Hyenſis abbatis, i. e. inſulam Hy. 
| Turtur ut edoceat patrium per inane volare 
Pullos & ' penna vomere arare nubes, 
Fabricat exeſæ nidum ſub: viſcere rupis, 
Eminet inde ſolo, diſtat & inde ſalo, 
Nare freti, greſſum prohibet diſtantia terræ 
Libertas ala in remige cuneta manet. 
Hine indegenere virtute per aera fœtus 
Turtureus patrum roſcida rura volat. 
Sic pius, Hyenſis nidum fibi turtur eremi, 
Fabricat Hy, et foetus ſcandere ad aſtra docet, 
Hine docet amotæ ſpeculare tædia terræ; 
Hine Acherontæi dira pericla Stigis. 
Copia ſola manet coli, prior ipſe Columba 
Aftra Columbina prole ſequente petit. 
Hic licet aſtripetas fine fine videre phalanges; 
ualiter, et turma turma ſequente volet. 
O] fauſtas cunas! ubi reptilis incela terræ, E 
Ales inaſſueto ſcandit ad aſtra gradu. | 
"ad Jo. Colganus Minorita Hibernus. | 


Hymnus de Sancto N 85 officio Eccleſiaſtico ejuſdem 
Columba penna nivea collo reſplendens roſeo, 
Loca petit ſyderea de clauſtro mundi luteo. 
Hic nidum fibi poſuit, in petra pœnitentis: 
Devotos Chriſto genuit pullos per verbum gratiæ. 
Pro dulci cantu, querulis intendebat gemitibus; 
Crebros adjungens ſedulis fletus orationibus. 
Sit Dev ſol Aoria, qui nos poſt curſus ſtadia, 
Columbæ per ſuffragia, ducat ad cœli gaudia. Amen. 


44 
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part of the property of the kingdom centered in 
them. This fact, vouched by Keating, and con- 
firmed by the leſs ſuſpicious evidence of ſubſequent 
periods, is ſo extraordinary, that we muſt ſuppoſe 
the muſicians, hiſtorians and ſeanachies (or Genea- 
logiſts) were claſſed under the general head of 
Bards. However, Bardſhip then belonged to cer- 
tain families, which had portions of land (a much 
more fixed inheritance than poetry) aſſigned them 
for the maintenance; beſides the cuſtom of ceſbering, 
or living upon the induſtrious, which theſe idlers 
obſerved during the winter. Their perſons too were 
ſaid to be ſacred; and if fo, conſidering that they 
were the firſt Converts to Chriſtianity, and had 
early attuned their Harps to its praiſe, it is eaſy to 
believe, that many of them had become. eccleſiaſ- 
tics, Upon this principle, only, we can account 
for the partiality of St. Columb in their favour. 
But be this as it may, we find, that in the year 
58 the Monarch Hugh iſſued his Royal Mandate 
to his tributary Kings, Princes and Nobles, and to 
the Clergy of the kingdom, to meet him in conven- 
tion at Drumceat (for we muſt hear no more of the 
Fes of Tarah) to confult upon the means of moſt 
effectually ſuppreſſing thoſe nuiſances, the bards ; 
who, notwithſtanding their vaſt endowments of land, 
were become a moſt heavy burden upon the peo- 
ple at large. | | 
St. Columb-cill, whoſę influence among the Scots, 
of both nations, was become paramount, immedi- 
ately quitted his Abbey of Hy and flew to the pro- 
tection of the Bards. No wonder that his praiſes 
are ſo celebrated, by them, from that day to this. 
But to Drumceat he repaired, attended by a. prodi- 
gious retinue of Biſhops, Prieſts, Deacons and 
Students in divinity. Such a following muſt have 
inſpired reſpe& for the Saint, had his temper been 
as mild as his name, The Dove of the Cell, would 
import; but his virtues, it ſeems, were alloyed 
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by an exceſſive. irritability, which ſometimes made 
him vent his fury in execrations on his enemies- 
But at other times his reſentment had recourſe to 
other more effectual weapons: He had fought and 
he had won 8 of Cuil-Dreibhne, Rathan 
and Feadha. The memory of which, even more 
than the miracles which he wrought,* overawed the 
whole aſſembly. His voice at Drumceat was not 
leſs potential than the Monarch's. His authority 
prevailed, that the Bards ſhould not be baniſhed, 
and a compromiſe was made, that their numbers 
ſhould be only reduced. 

In the clole of this century flouriſhed St. Canice 
the Patron Saint of Kilkenny, who wrote the life 
of St. Columb-cill, and hymns in his praiſe. 

St. Finian lived earlier in it and was cotemporary 
with St. Brigid. He wrote, according to Bede, 
upon the controverſy concerning the obſervation of 
Eaſter ; and alſo a book upon the ancient uſage of 


the Paſſover. One of his feſtival Hymns runs 
thus: | 


' Exultemus Finiano, 
Jubilemus diluculo, 
Cujus dogma fuit favo, 
Prædulcis in populo. 
Regreſſus in Clonardiam, 
Ad Cathedram lecture, 
Appoſuit diligentiam, 

Ad ſtudium ſcripturæ. 


To St. Keivin, or Coemgen, who flouriſhed in 
the cloſe of this century, is aſcribed a book on the 
origin of the Britons and of Heber and 1 

| I But 


* His metamorphoſing the Queen, who raiſed a party againſt 
him, is for its ſingularity worth tranſcribing. 


The Queen aſtoniſh'd at her feathers, ſtood, | 

And, with her maid transform'd, frequents the flood. 
But when ſhe ſees a coming ſtorm, ſhe fails — 

Above the clouds, and leaves the lonely vales. 


But the celebrity of his name muſt be attributed 


monarch of Ireland in the ſecond century, claimed 


King John. Nor did the laſt titular Biſhop reſign 
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to his being founder of a'monaſtery ' at Glendalogh, 
in the county of Wicklow, where he ſpent the 
latter part of a life, prolonged to the age of 120, 
in thoſe auſtere acts of diſcipline, which were the 
plety of thoſe days. It is recorded of him that he 
was ſo addicted to continence, even from his youth, 
that he ſo whipped 'an unfortunate virgin, with 
nettles, who diſcovered her partialities towards him, 
that, aſhamed of her finful ' paſſion, ſhe dedicated 
the remainder of her life to Blitude and religion; 
but the delicacy of the times has ſuppreſſed her 
name. 4 e 

However, the "holineſs of the patron brought 
ſuch a reſort to this Monaſtery,” that it grew into 
the higheſt repute. Glendalogh became a religi- 
ous city and the ſee of a Biſhop, whoſe juriſdiction 
extended to the walls of Dublin. It is ſtill famous 
for the remains of what are called the SEvRN 
CHurcHEs ; built, as it is ſaid, in the Grecian 
ſtile of architecture, and among the ruins have 
been diſcovered inſcriptions in the Greek, Latin 
and Iriſh languages. VB 

The O' Tools, deſcendants of the famous Tuathal 


the patronage bath of the Abbey and Biſhoprick, 
long after the latter had been united to the See of 
Dublin by the Pope, and the union ' confirmed by 


his claim till the cloſe of the fifteenth century. 
Before we proceed to the next century, it muſt 
be obſerved, as one of the memorable things be- 
longing to this one, that a letter of Gregory the 
Great, to the Biſhops of Ireland, is produced as an 
evidence of the Pope's ſupremacy over Ireland at 
that early date. Now as Ihave already ſhewn, in 
anſwer to Polydore Virgil, Sanders and Campion, 
that Gregory has, over and over again, diſclaimed 
the title of Univerſal Biſhop, ſo it will be Fa | 
from 
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from an inſpection of this letter, that it contains 
nothing like a claim on his part, nor an acknow- 
ledgment on theirs.” An advice, indeed, is aſked by 
theſe Biſhops, and an advice is given dy the Pope; 
but they are ſo far from following his advice, that 
they perſiſt in their old opinions. 

he caſe is ſtated by Baronius: All the 
« Biſhops of Ireland, ſays he, were very earneſt in 
« defence of the Three Chapters,” [N. B. It 
would neither edify nor amuſe to detain the reader 
with the Neſtorian and Eutychian hereſies, and 
luckily the nature of this controverfy does not 
affect our main queſtion] * which had been con- 
+ demned in the fifth ſynod; and when they per- 
« ceived that the Church of Rome received the 
« condemnation of them, they departed from her, 
and adhered to the Schiſmatics of Italy, Africa 
« and other countries; animated with the - vain 
hope, that they were champions for the Catho- 
« lic faith, when they defended the deciſions of 
« the Council of Chalcedon. And ſo rooted were 
e their errors, that, when they ſaw Italy ſuffer fo 
« much from war, peſtilence and famine, they 
« imputed theſe calamities to the judgment of 
„Heaven, becauſe it had undertaken to fight for 
the fiftly ſynod againſt the Council of e 
don.“ 

Thus may we ſee, from this account of that great 
ſtickler for the See of Rome, that the Iriſh were 
far from owning any ſubjection to it, though they 
conſulted it; but not as an Oracle, or as a juriſdic- 
tion from Which there was no appeal. And, though 
the letters of the Iriſh Biſhops ſhould be now loſt, 
we may collect the ſubſtance of them from Grego- 
ry's anſwer to them. Your Epiſtle, ſays he, 
© notifies, that you ſuffer a perſecution; but, if you 
<: ſuffer hot in a Tighteous cauſe, it can profit no- 
* thing to your ſalvation. But ill it becomes you 
* to glory in your perſecution, as you call it, at 

I 2 9 the 
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* the very time you reproach. Italy for what ſhe 
© has fultered ; for it is written: thoſe * the 
„Lord loveth he chaſtiſeth, and ſcourgeth e 
ſon whom he receiveth—l ſend you a 
% written by one of my "ire" by (which, by 
the by, was ſaid to have been written by him- 
1 ＋ ſelf) and if after the peruſal of it, you perſiſt in 

your preſent opinions, you are devoted, not to 

* reaſon, but to obſtinacy, I therefore intreat you 
„ in the bowels of charity, that laying aſide the 
* ſwell of pride, you return to the church your 
«* mother, which calls and invites you as her 
children.“ 

Now Gregory has elſewhere explained what he 
meant by the church at large, which as he 1 
far from confining to the Roman community, ſo 
he taught that God had a vineyard, namely the 
univerſal chureh of the faithful, from the beginning 
of the world untit now, comprehending all who 
have attained to be juſt and holy. In his letter 
to the ſame prelates, A. D. 601, we find nothing for 
or againſt the preſent queſtion, fo that, perſuaded 
I am, no ancient, and therefore no ref; 
ble, authority can be produced in ſupport of 
the Pope's ſpiritual ſupremacy, or temporal ju- 
rildiction, over Ireland in the end of che fixth 
century. 

Of the ſeventh century, to the commencement of 
which we are come down, we ſhould know but 
little, were it not for the anecdotes of the ſaints 
which adorn it; and the ſame may be ſaid, nearly, 
of the two following. Yet it muſt be obſerved, 
that moſt of theſe holy and learned men, who 
reflected ſo much honour on this ifland, flouriſhed 
chiefly in foreign countries. 

The feſtival of St. Fiacre is ſaid to be obſerved 
in moſt of the Dioceſſes of France. A hymn, re- 
cited at it, is to be ſeen hung up in the Church 
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of St. Maturin in Paris; part of which funs 
thus : 


Lucernz novæ ſpecula 

Wuſtratur HIBERN IA, 

Coruſcat Meldis inſula 
Tantæ lucis præſentia, 

Illa miſit Flacrium: 

Hæc miſſum habet radium, 

Habent commune gaudium, 
Heæc patrem, illa filium. 


Now behold Hibernia ſhine 
With uncommon light divine, 
And the diſtant Meldis flames 
With the luſtre of his beams. 
That Fiacre ſent away, 

This receives the fitial ray, 
Both partake the common joy, 
'This the father, that the boy. 


St. Aidan was of the Abbey of Hy, but born 
in Ireland, as Colgan afferts: which is confirmed 
dy the writer of the life of St. Ofwald, where, 
ſpeaking of Aidan, he ſays, * He was undoubted- 
e ly an Iriſhman; for in that age none were 
called Scots but the Triſh.” He converted 
the Northumbrians, and is commended, by the 
venerable Bede, as a perſon of ſuperlative virtue 
and ſanctity. Yet, after a long enumeration of bis 
miracles, he cannot conceal the wrong fide of his 
2 which was, that he did not celebrate 

4 11 eftrval of Faſter after the Roman manner. 

„however, be palliates by obſerving, that he 

Y either did it out of ignorance of the canonical 
time, or was overcome by the authority of his na- 
tion.“ From whence, by the way, we obferve 
that Ireland was not ſubſervient to the See of 
Rome in the ſeventh century. | : 
$ 
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Ass a further teſtimony in favour of this Iriſh 
Saint, I ſhall take leave to tranſcribe a paſſage from 
A view of the State of Knowledge, Literature and 
Taſte in England, from | the earlieſt times to the 
Norman conque/t. ** When Ofwald (King of 
Northumberland), was defirous of converting his 
ſubjects, he ſent to the Scotch monaſtery of Iona, 
from whence, at length, he received Aidan, a man 
who deſerves to be raiſed from the obſcurity of the 
times, and to be mentioned with ſingular veneration 
and efteem. It is, on all hands, agreed that he was 
a moſt accompliſhed and excellent perſon. He was 
as learned as any of his contemporaries ; and we 
may conſider, as a full proof of it, the peculiar 
care he took to have ſchools erected for the inſtruc- 
tion of youth. He likewiſe, earneſtly recommended, 
both to the clergy and laity, a diligent and con- 
ſtant ſtudy of the ſcriptures; being ſenſible that 
this was the only way of promoting a genuine and 
rational knowledge of divine truth. It is not our 
intention to ſearch out obſcure names; and there- 
fore we ſhall content ourſelves with obſerving, that 
our country was as much, if not more, indebted for 
the light of the goſpel to Alpax, his diſciples and 
ſucceſſors, as it was to the boaſted labours of the 
Italian miſſionaries.” | 

St. Finan ſucceeded Aidan in the Biſhopric of 
Lindisfarne, to the Government of which he. was 
invited by King Oſwin. And it is recorded of him, 
that he built a Church in the iſland of Lindisfarne 
after the manner of his country, that is to ſay, of 
ſawn timber covered with thatch. In which rude 
manner all the Churches and Monaſteries conti- 
nued to be erected in Ireland, for ſeveral centuries 
after this. 


Colman 
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Colman was alſo Biſhop of * but more 
celebrated for his zeal in Germany: wo 


_ Undaunted Colman, greatly ſprung, 
From royal anceſtors is ſung; 
Fair Aultria's guardian faint, a ſtar 
From Scotia's weſtern clime afar. 
While he intent on pious calls, 
Paſs'd to the Solymean walls 
Abandoning his native ſoil, 
And reſt, to combat foreign toll. 
Hle feorn'd the regal pomp, the gem, 
. The ſceptre, crown and diadem; 
In other climes to ſerve the Lord, 
An exile of his own accord ; | 
Within his pure and faithful breaſt, 
He gain'd the manſions of the bleſt. 
Through various nations while he paſt, 
At Rhetia*s bounds arrived at laſt, 
The goodly memorable fage, 
A victim fell do rs, pv mage”. 


St. Kilian was ck to Colman, and is called 
the Apoſtle of Franconia. Cummianus alſo deſcended 
from Conal Gulbain, Prince of Tyrconnell, became 
Abbot of Hy. A long letter, or eſſay, of his, upon 
the Paſchal Controverſy, is preſerved in the SYLLOGE, 
which appears to be a very learned performance. 
He, it ſeems, changed his opinion and came over 
to the Roman rite and time of celebrating Eaſter. 
Sic lixatur de lana caprina. 

Maidulphus, an Iriſh Monk, is ſaid to have add 
a Monaſtery at Ingleborne, now Malmeſbury, and 
to have opened a ſchool there, which ſent out many 
eminent ſcholars, of . whom St. Aldelm was the 
chief; who, according to Camden, was the firit 
Saxon * ever wrote in Latin, and the firſt who 

taught 
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taught the Saxons the way of compoſing Latin verſe, 
as he himſelf exprefles it. LAY. 


Primus ego in patriam mecum, modo vita ſuperſit 
& Aonio rediens deducam vertice Muſas.“ 


I, to my country firſt, if fates permit, 
Will bring the Muſes from their native ſeat. 


But Columbanus is the glory not only of this 
country, which gave him birth, but of the age in 
which he lived. Originally a Monk of Bangor, in 
the County of Down, he paſſed into Britain, where, 
having acquired the moſt exalted character for piety 
and learning, he is ſaid to have founded that 
monaſtery, of the ſame name, which grew into ſuch 
celebrity in after times. But diſguſted at the petty 
diſputes about the eccleſiaſtical tonſure, which it 
ſeems were ſufficient to inflame the Britons, he went 
over to Burgundy, and fixing his reſidence, for a 
ſchool, in an old ruinous caſtle called Luxeuil, his 
diſciples increaſed ſo faſt upon him that he converted 
it into a Monaſtery, which ſoon became a model for 
others. And, having built another at Fontaine, he 
made it ſubject to that of Luxeuil, whence they ſay 
originated Priories, which being founded by Abbeys, 
are ſubjeQ to them. | 

He adhered to the Iriſh mode of celebrating 
Faſter, and wrote ſeveral letters to rag; his prac- 
tice; and other works, ſome of which are loſt. The 
following ſpecimens will ſhew either how much or 
how little that loſs is to be regretted. 


| EPISTOLA S. COLUMBANI HIBERNI. 


| 
| 
| 


O Tu Vita, quantos decepiſti, quantos ſeduxiſti, 
quantos excœcaſti! Quæ dum fugis, nihil es, dum 
videris umbra es; dum exaltaris fumus es, quæ quo- 
tidie fugis, et quotidie venis; quæ veniendo fugis, & 

fugiendo 
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fugiendo venis : diſſimilis eventu, ſimilis ortu ; diſ- 
ſimilis luxu, ſimilis fluxu ; dulcis ſtultis, amara ſapi- 
entibus. Qui te amant, non te ſciunt; & qui te 
contemnunt, ipſi te intelligunt. Ergo non es vera, 
ſed fallax. Te oſtendis quaſi veram, te reducis quaſi 
fallacem. Quid ergo es humana Vita? via es morta- 
lium, & non vita, a peccato incipiens uſq; ad mor- 
tem, &c. &c. 


Leſt the remainder of this letter, which is a 
long one, might fatigue the reader, I ſhall pre- 
ſent him with one of his Acroſtics, which is but 
ſhort. | 


EJUSDEM COLUMBANI av HUNALDUNM. 


C aſibus innumeris decurrunt tempora vitæ: 

O mnia prætereunt, menſes volvuntur & anni; 

L abitur in ſenium momentis omnibus tas. 

U t tibi perpetuam liceat comprendere vitam, 

M olles illecebras vitæ nunc ſperne caducæ. 

B landa luxuria virtus ſuperatur honeſta, 

A rdet avaritia cœcaq; cupidine pectus. 

N eſcit habere modum vanis mens dedita curtis 

V ilius argentum eſt auro, virtutibus aurum. 

S umma quies, nil velle ſuper, quam poſtulat uſus. 
H os ego verſiculos miſi, tibi ſæpe legendos : 

U t mea dicta tuis admittas auribus, oro. 

N e te decipiat vana et peritura voluptas. 

A. ſpice quam brevis eſt procerum regumque poteſtas. 
L ubrica mortalis cito tranſit gloria vitæ. 

D a veniam dictis, fuimus fortaſſe loquaces, 

O mne quod eſt nimium, ſemper vitare memento. 
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The following will, I expect, atone for its num- 
ber of lines, by their brevity, and-by their allu- 
fions to more claſſical COrpalytions. 


EJUSDEM COLUMBANI 
AD FEDOLIUM. 


A CCIPE its s 
| Nunc bipedali 

| Condita verſu 

| Carminulorum 


Munera parva : 
Tuque frequenter 
[ Mutua nobis 
Obſequiorum 
Debita redde. 
Nam velut æſtu, 
Flantibus Auſtris, 
Arida gaudent 
Imbribus arva; 
Sic tua noſtras 
Miſſa frequenter 
Lætificabit 
Pagina mentes. 
Non ego poſco 
Nunc perituræ 
Munera gazæ: 
Non, quod avarus 
Semper egendo 
Congregat, aurum: 
Quod ſapientum 
Lumina cœcat, 


— — — — 
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Et velut ignis 
Flamma perurit 
Improba corda. . 
Sæpe nefanda 
Crimina multis 
Suggerit auri 
Dira cupido. 
E quibus iſta 
Nunc tibi pauca 
Tempore priſco 
Geſta retexam. 
Extitit ingens 
Cauſa malorum 
Aurea pellis. 
Corruit auri 
Munere parvo 
Ccena Dearum; 
Ac tribus illis 
Maxima lis eſt 
Orta Deabus. 
Hinc populavit 
Trojugenarum 
Ditia regna 
Dorica pubes. 
Juraque legum 
Faſque ſideſque 
Rumpitur auro. 
Impia quippe 
Pigmalionis | 
Regis ob aurum 
Geſta leguntur, 
Sic Polydorum 
Hoſpes avarus 
Incitus auro 
Fraude necavit. 
Femina fæpe 
Perdit ob aurum 


Caſta 


men — 
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Caſta pudorem. 


Non“ Jovis auri 


Fluxit in imbre: 
Sed quod adulter 
Obtulit aurum, 
Aureus ille 


Fingitur imber. 


Amphiaraum 
Prodidit auro 
Perfida conjunx. 
Hectoris heros 
Vendidit auro 
Corpus Achilles. 
Et reſerari 
Munere certo 
Nigra feruntur 
Limina Ditis. 
Nunc ego poflem 
Plura referre, 
Ni brevitatis 
Cauſa vetaret. 
Hzc tibi, Frater 


Inclite, parva 


Litterularum 
Munera mittens, 
Suggero vanas 
Linquere curas. 
Deſine, quæſo, 
Nunc animoſos 
Paſcere pingui 
Farre caballos: 
Lucraque Iucris 
Accumulando, 
Deſine nummis 
Addere nummos. 


* Caſus Rea. 
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Ut quid iniquis 
Conſociaris, 


Munera quorum 
Crebra receptas ? 
Odit iniqui 
Munera Chriſtus. 
Hæc ſapienti 

Deſpicienda, 
Qui fugitive 
Atque caducæ 
Cernere debet 
Tempora vitz. 

Sufhcit autem 
Iſta loquaci 
Nunc ceciniſſe 
Carmina verſu. 
Nam nova forſan 

Efle videtur 
Iſta legenti 
Formula verſus. 
Sed tamen illa 
Trojugenarum 
Inclita Vates 
Nomine Sappho, 
Verſibus iſtis 
Dulce ſolebat 
Edere carmen. 

Si tibi cura , 
Forte volenti 
Carmina tali 
Condere verſu, 

Semper ut unus 
Ordine certo 
Dactylus iſtic 
Incipiat pes: 
Inde ſequenti 

Parte trochæus 
Proximus illi 


Rite locetur. 
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Szpe duabus 

Claudere longis 
Ultima verſus 
Jure licebit. 

Tu modo, Frater 

Alme Fedoli, 
Nectare nobis 
Dulcior omni, 
Floridiora 
Doctiloquorum 
Carmina linquens, 
Frivola noſtra 
Suſcipe lætus. 
Sic tibi Chri/tus, 
Arbiter orbis, 
Omnipotentis 
Unica proles, 
Dulcia vitæ 

Gaudia reddat : 
Qui fine fine, 
Nomine Patris 

| Cuncta gubernans 
Regnat in ævum. 


1 Hzc tibi dictaram morbis oppreſſus acerbis, 
Corpore quos fragili patior, triſtique ſenecta. 
Nam dum præcipiti labuntur tempora curſu, 
Nunc ad Olympiadis ter ſenos venimus annos. 
Omnia pretereunt, fugit irreparabile tempus. 
Vive, vale lætus, triſtiſque memento ſenectæ. 


- 


- COLUMBANUS 


f 
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COLUMBANUS To FEDOLIUS. 
Tranſlated by the Rev. J. W. 


HOULD fondneſs excuſe, 
What fancy deſigns, 
To ſhackle the Muſe 
In verſe of ſhort lines: 


And ſhould the Nymph deign 
The gift to defend, 

And ſmile with her chain, 
How bleſt were your friend ! 


, 

* 
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Your love next employ 
Some return t' impart, - 

You'll perfect the Joy— 
Which flows to my heart. 


©. * 
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For as the parch'd plain 
Its boſom: unbinds, 
To catch the ſoft rain 
When ſcorch'd by hot winds: 


My heart feels on fire 

To hear {till from you; 
To cool its deſire 

Thy words are the dew. 


More precious this prize, 
Than the mould'ring heaps 

Of treaſure, that flies — 5 
And always eſcapes. 


Whoſe 
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Whoſe owner muſt want ; 
By ſtarving it thrives, 
It lives upon ſcant, 
And dies, if he lives. 


Thirſt fatal of gold! 
The wiſe, ev'n, are blind, 
When thou getteſt hold 
And tainteſt the mind 


Not fleeter the blaze 
Its ruin to ſpread, 
Than thou art to ſeize 
The heart and the head. 


And then to ſuggeſt 


Crimes horrid to tell 
Were thy deeds not ſuppreſt, 
To volumes they'd ſwell. 


What a buſtle in Greece, 
To Afia a ſtorm, 

Was rais'd by a fleece, 
Thy fanciful form. 


No wonder it's thought, 
Nor wonder can be, 

Since Goddeſſes fought 
And ſcrambled for thee. 


Whilſt vengeance they burP'd— 

Through the nether world— 
Their foes to deſtroy ; 

The party prevail'd, 

Which Ilium aſſail'd, 
And ranſack'd poor Troy. 
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How hallow'd the aws 
Inſpired by gold, 

The moſt ſacred law _ 
For it will be fold? 


Pygmalion we know 
To greatneſs a ſtain— 


Though a king—ſtoop'd ſo low 


As to murder for gain. 


And ſad Polydore, 
He too, a king's gueſt, 
On the ſavage E 8 
Gold's power confeſt. 


How oft do the fair 
Vield up their chaſte charms, 
Seduc'd by this ſnare, | 
Not love, to our arms? 


And poets may frame 
Golden ſhowers with caſe, 
And hide Danae's ſhame, 


In what ſhow'rs they pleaſe. 


We know the deceit 
And the veil can remove, 
And therefore a Jove. 


No union in life, 
But gold can invade, 
Thus Amphi'rau's wife 
Her huſband betray'd. 


Achilles himſelf, 

 Tho' pity he ſpurn'd, 

Was ſoften d by pelf, 
And Hector return'd. 


K 
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And Pluto's own gate 
Tho? barred by Fate 
To money is free; 
For the porter below, 
As ſtories here go, 
Is fond of a fee. 


Should what you now hear 
Unworthy thy breaſt, — 
But baniſh your care; 
My heart were at reſt. 


But was it my end 
A thouſand things more 
To ſuch a dear friend, 


Are in memory's ſtore. 


Methinks you exclaim 
Enough at this time— 
But tell us whence came 


This talkative rhyme ?—— 


I anſwer again, 
Tho' new- it appears, 
It well can obtain 
The ſanction of years: 


| For Sappho's ſweet ſong 
1 Whilſt genius remains, 
The fame ſhall prolong 
. Of ſuch favour'd ſtrains. 


EPISTOLA 
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EPISTOLA EJUSDEM COLUMBANI, 
C 


Mundus iſte tranſit, & quotidie decreſcit: 
Nemo vivens manebit, nullus vivus remanſit. 
Totum humanum genus ortu utitur pari, 

Et de ſimili vita fine cadit zquali 
Deferentibus vitam mors incerta ſubripit: 
Omnes ſuperbos vagos mceror mortis corripit. 
Quod pro Chriſto largiri nolunt, omnes avari 
Importune omittunt : poſt ſe colligunt “ ali. 
Parvum ipfi viventes Deo dare vix audent : 
Morti cunQa relinquunt; nihil de ipfis habent. 
Quotidie decreſcit vita præſens, quam amant : 
Indeficiens manet fibi pœna quam parant. ' 
Lubricum, quod labitur, conantur colligere. | 
Et hoc, quod ſe ſeducit, minus timent credere. 
Dilexerunt tenebras tetras magis quam lucem : + 
Imitari contemnunt vitæ Dominum Ducem. 
Velut in ſomnis regnent, ana hora lætantur: 
Sed æterna tormenta adhyc illis parantur. 
Ceci nequaquam vident quid poſt obitum reſtat 
Peccatori impio quod impietas preſtat. 
Cogitare convenit te hæc cuncta, Amice : 
Abſit tibi amare hujus formulam vitæ. 

Omnis caro ut fænum, flagrans licet florida: 
Sicq, quaſi flos feeni omnis ejus gloria. 

Orto ſole areſcit fœnum, & flos deperit : 

Sic eſt omnis Juventus, virtus cum defecerit. 
Vultus Chriſti radius pre cunctis amabilis, 
Magis diligendus eſt, quam flos carnis fragilis. 
Caveto, Filiole, ſeminare ſpecies, 

Quas mox ingredietur non parva pernicies. 
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Pleriq, perpeſſi ſunt pœnarum incendia ; 
Voluntatis lubricæ nolentes diſpendia. 
Poculum impiiſſimæ noli tu bibere; 
Unde multos plerumq, vides lætos ridere. 
Nam quoſcumque videris ridere inaniter ; 
Scito in noviſhmis quod flebunt amariter. 
Conſpice, Chariſſime, fic eſſe libidinem, 
Ut morſum mortiferum, quod vincit dulcedinem. 
Noli pronus pergere per vias mortalium ; 

uam multis eveniſſe conſpicis naufragium? 
Perge inter laqueos cum ſuſpenſis pedibus G 
Per quos captos cæteros incautos comperimus. 
De terrenis eleva tui cordis oculos: 
Ama amantiſſimos Angelorum populos. 
Beata familia, quæ in altis habitat: 
Ubi ſenex non gemat, neq; infans vagiat ; 
Ubi non eſuritur, ubi numquam ſititur: 
Ubi cibo ſuperno plebs cœleſtis paſcitur. 
Ubi nemo moritur, quia nemo naſcitur : 
Ubi aula regia [ac] cœleſtis paſcitur. 
Ubi vita viridis veraque eſt futura: 
Quam nec mors, nec mœroris metus, eſt conſumptura. 
Læti leto tranſacto lætum Regem videbunt; 
Cum regnante regnabunt, cum gaudente gaudebunt. 
Tunc dolor, tune tædium, tunc labor delebitur : 
Tunc Rex Regum, Rex mundi, a mundis videbitur. 


TRANSLATED 
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TRANSLATED BY THE SAME. 


HE world itſelf rolls daily to its wane ; 
I If then it fades, ſhall man, vain man, remain? 
Whom equal birth but equal honour gave, 

Claims he exemption from the common grave? 
Hopes he that law of nature to def, 

By which the dead have dy'd, the living die? 

On what prefumption—hath the braveſt breath'd 
Beyond the ſpace Creation firſt bequeath'd ? 

Of all their boaſted triumphs point me one 

O'er death, to ſwell the liſt of their renown. 

Alas! not one hen he deſcends to ſtrike 

The braveſt, proudeſt—all-fubmit alike. 

Vainly the Miſer toils to heap a ſtore, 

Vainly he ſtarves himſelf and cheats the poor. 
Forc'd to be lib'ral at his lateſt breath, 3 
And what he ſav'd from God —reſign to Death; 
Some Spendthrift riots in his ill got gold 

And diſſipates the hoard before he's cold. 
Fondly the pleaſures of this life we prize, 

Fondly the terrors of the next deſpiſe ; 

Graſping at that which glides, and mocks our hold, 
And where we ſhould be cautious blindly bold; 
We leave the guide of day to plunge in night, 
And love the fouleſt darkneſs more than light. 
An hour of ſway—A tranſitory reign, 

A dream of bliſs—are all we here can gain, 

And yet for theſe we hazard endleſs pain; 

Braving the pangs which on the wicked wait— 
And all the horrors of an unknown ſtate. 

Not ſo thy choice—though vice herſelf array— 
In ev'ry ſplendour,—take the virtuous way: 
Believe Iſaiah's hallow'd words—which ſay, 

** Fleſh is as graſs” —and feels a like decay 
The faireſt flow'r, whoſe beauty tempts the eye, 
Blooms but a ſhort exiſtence ere it die— — 


The 


1 
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The faireſt forms that yet of earth were made 
Share the ſame fate—and, like the flower, fade; 
As ſhrinks the flow'r beneath the ſcorching ray, 
So droops the youth whom vice hath taught to ſtray; 
Though others drink her poiſon'd cup and ſmile, 
Let not their mirth thine appetite beguile; 

Falſe is the joyous ſemblance which appears, 

The cup of Vice is ſtill the cup of tears. 

Search not her haunts to happineſs unknown— 
True happineſs is Virtue's gift alone— 

Warn'd by the wrecks thou ſee'ſt on ev'ry ſide, 
Truſt not her dang'rous hand thy courſe to guide; 
Let no temptation thy pure ſoul entice, 

To one baſe action which thy thoughts deſpiſe— 
Raiſe thy mind's eye to ſcenes of bliſs above, 
Where Angels dwell in e love. 
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Where age its groans—its weakneſs youth reſigns, 
Where the ſoul ne' er in thirſt or hunger pines : 
Where feeds the crowd on heav'nly food alone— 
Where pangs of Birth and Death are both unknown: 
Where the true life—for ever green appears— 
Nor chang'd by ſorrows, nor conſum'd by years. 
| Ty JONAS 


* Hymnus 8. Notkeri Balbuli, de 8. Columbano Abbate. 
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Noſtri ſolemnis ſæculi 

| | Refulget dies in 

1 | * er cœlos Columba 

4 ; Aſcendit ferens trophœa. 
Sed priuſquam eum mater 
In auras lucis ederat, _ 
E ſinu ſolem proſpexit 
Terris lumen diffundere, * 

Qui poſt altus Hibernia, 
Sacro edoctus dogmate, 

1 a  Gallica arva adiens 

i Plebi falutem tribuit 

1 Aegri ſanantur ocius 

tl - ©» Nautis producit latius, 

it Piſcis in uſum præbetur, 
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JONAS ſucceeded Columbanus in the govern- 
ment of the Abbey of Luxeuil, and is thence called 
the Abbot. He wrote the life of his maſter and 
predeceſſor; in the preface to which he modeſtly 
excuſes himſelf for want of eloquence. © 1 wil 


« not, 


Cedit imber a e. 
Prolem capit derte, 

Ales rapinam reddidit 

Fanis horrea augentur 

Abſciſſa caro ſoſpes eſt. 

Tactus vidit, nec cernitur, 

Sentit damna ergaſtulum, 

Fugit peſtis ab homine | 
Quam Demon ſævus miſerat. 
Ligeri ſcapham retinet 

Ablato furto prodeunt, 
Cæcuſque lumen recipit, 

Præbendo eĩbus augetur. 

In eſca ſales veniunt 

Feræ juſſis obediunt, 

Fides patrari conſcia 

Novit quod poſſit omnia. 

Deo patri fit gloria, 

Ejuſque ſol io | 

Cum | Spiritu paraclyto 
Et nunc et in perpetuum. Amen. 


tn S. S. Columbam Hyenſem, & Columbanum, alias Colume 
bam, Luxovienſem &. Bobienſem, Abbates. 


Inſula ſanctorum eſt geminos enixa Columbas, 
Queis totus ſimiles non tulit orbis aves 
Par Divum abſq; parĩ eſt, Monachumq; par omnibus impar, 
Nam nequent woo} ee referre pari. 
Coenobus implent atque ultima Thulæ, 
Cellicolis cœlum coelicoliſque ſolum, 
Nam cellas tanti ſoles & fidera ccelos 
Fecerunt, cœlum queis ſua cella fuit. 
Tamque fuere pares cellæ, Coelique Columbis ; 
Pro cellis coelos ut Deus ipſe daret. 
Ergo Columbinis, que ſcandere ſidera penais 
Fauſtæ aliemgenas inſtituiſtis aves ; 
Nos etiam patrios, avibus volitando ſecundis, 
Pullos, Dzdalia ducite ad aſtra manu. 
Hugo Vardeus Minorita Hibernus. 
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* not, ſays he, compare myſelf to other learned 
t Doctors, for they are rich in the tears of the bal. 
* ſam of Engeddi, and ettibelliſhed with the flowers 
&* of the ſpices of Arabia; but to us, from Ireland, 
de it is ſcarce allowed that our butter is fat:“ Nobis 
er Hibernia vix butyrum pingueſeit. ' 

St. Gall, the Patron of Switzerland, proceeded 
from the ſame ſchool of Columbanus. The biogra- 
pher of St. Kilian ſpeaks thus of him: „ This 
© Scot was born in Ireland, as was alſo Columba. 
nus and Gallus.—l have heard it out of the mouth 
<« of an Iriſh perſon that the mother. of St. Gall 
« was a woman of Royal blood.” One of his let- 
ters, to which I refer, is preſerved in the Sylloge, 
intitled, Epiſtola S. Galli Hi ERNI ad Defiderium 
Cadurcenſem Epiſcopum. | | 

Some years later in the ſame century another 
Iriſhman became very eminent abroad. Adam- 
„ nanus gente Scoto-Hibernus, Monachus & Preſ- 
© byter, defunQo Failbeo, Anno 679 in regimen 
* cxnobii Hyenſis ſucceſlet.” So ſays Cave from 
multiplied authorities; yet, if I miſtake not, this is 
one of thoſe Literati, whom Dempſter has kidnap- 
ped from us. Many other Iriſh ſcholars might be 
enumerated as ornaments of the ſeventh century 
both abroad and at home. | 

Among theſe was Cean-Fasdlah, or Ceanfaela, or 
Cinfala, an aiithor who does not appear to have tra- 
velled, as thoſe of his countrymen did who obtain- 
ed ſuch celebrity, by writing in Latin, that even a 
catalogue of their works deſerves to be remembered. 
Several poetical pieces are, however, aſcribed to 
him ; the titles of which, being in Iriſh, it would 
not edify, moſt readers, to tranſcribe But that 
he was very eminent, zat home, is evident from 
this, that he obtaimed the ſur- name of THE WISE. The 
death of Cinfala ibe wiſe is carefully recorded both 
in the annals of Tigernach and of Ulſter, as taking 
place about the year 678, or 679. This is that 
Ceanfaela 
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Ceanfaela whom we have, above, ſeen called a 
JuRISCONSULT, No. 5, Collect. de rebus Hib. and 
whom we may ſee made a Grammarian of, by the 
author of that number, in his Iriſh Grammar, pag. 
8. Ato. Ed. There it is ſaid, that Ceanfaolidb or 
0 Kinfaolidh the learned, tranſcribed and illuſtrated 
<« the moſt ancient grammar of the Iriſh language 
«© NOW EXTANT, intitled Uraiceat na Neigeos, or 
« Primer of the Bards, written by Forchern sou 
© FEW YEARS BEFORE OUR VULGAR KRA.“ | 

Concerning which it is to be preſumed, that the 
following extract from it ⸗Magſi diona beaos fuait 
<« litera na n Ebre iar na ſgribeadh da laimh de 
« afleabh Sina ag tidnocal reachda do Maoifi. Eſtras 
« immurro iar Maoiſt :”* i. e. Moſes received the 
Hebrew letters from the hand of God, with the 
laws written by him, on Mount Sinai. But Eſ- 
dras invented other letters after Moſes: I ſay it 
is to be preſumed that this paſſage was the illiſtra- 
tion of Ceanfaela :—For it is hard to conceive 
that the heathen Iriſh were ſo deeply read in the 
ſacred literature. Yet the Colonel attributes it to 
the AuTHoR of the Iriſh Uraiceact; and, to give his 
aſſertion the greater weight, he informs you that 
Grotius, Morinus, Voſſus, Bochart, Scaliger, Hiero- 
nimus, and Euſebius, are of the fame opinion with 
that moſt learned a4UuTHoR of the Uraicead na Neigeos.* 
It will not, I truſt, be imputed to me, here, as an 
ey digreſſion, if I ſtop to expreſs my aſto- 
niſhment how the Colonel obtained the number, or- 
e der, and names .of the letters, according to Forchern's 
«© Uraicea@,”, which, he ſays, was written a little be- 
fore the Chriſtian ra ; eſpecially when we advert 


to 

It may not be altogether unworthy of notice, that in Lbuyd's 

2 e of Iriſh M. S. 8. mention is made of this ſame work, 
ere 


Youth (N. B. Toland tranſlates it the Accidence of Arti 5) is at- 
tributed to Confbilur Saptens, without any mention whatever of 


Forchern. 


pelled Uratcept, and, tranſlated a book for the education of 
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to what he himſelf, in a ſtrain of lamentation, ex- 
preſſes, upon the ſubje& of the Druidical learning, 
which muſt, if ever, have flouriſhed at that time: 
We are ſorry that it is not in our power to quote 
any paſſage of the Druidical Ogham, ſuch books 
* not having fallen into our hands.” 

Now would not a reader of plain underſtanding 
have expected that a Grammar, written before the 
Chriſtian æra, for the inſtruction of a people, 
whoſe Divines and Lawgivers were Druids, ſhould 
have at leaſt exhibited the Druidical character. But 
this we ſee was not the caſe. Yet our author 
avers, that“ before the writing on parchment was 
introduced by St. Patrick, the Iriſh had two al- 
„ phabets, one for the Druids, and another for the 
„ Bards.” At which ignotum per ignotius I ſuppoſe 
our wonder is to ceaſe: eſpecially when in another 
place he confeſſes, that no other characters have 
been found in uſe among the ancient Iriſh, but 
the old Roman or Etruſcan.” . n 

But this author is generally fortunate enough to 
dring to light, from his dark treaſures of recondite 
antiquarianiſm, ſufficient matter to overturn what- 
ever ſyſtem he would eſtabliſ. Thus when he 
would diſplay the literature of the Iriſh (not before, 
but) after Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed among them, 
his expreſs words are: No Iriſh manuſcripts ii 
„ extant, or even in Mr. Lhuyd's time, can with 
any well grounded authority, be eſteemed of 
+ higher antiquity than the beginning of the ninth 
century, or at moſt the end of the eighth.” 
But a chronological Bouſtrophedon will reduce ſuch 
trifling diſcordancies to harmony, with as much eaſe 


as the lion ſhakes the dew drops off his mane. 


But if we are enlightened, not corrupted by read- 
ing, we ſhould at length underſtand, that if thoſe 
fragments of antiquity, which are handed down to 
us, have not only eſcaped the cenſure of the un- 
learned ages, but have obtained praiſe in this one, 

it 
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it is becauſe they have acquired an accidental value, 
as ſo many data for the philoſophy of the human 
mind; as ſalient points from whence the curious and 
inquiſitive may trace a gradual progreſſion from 
rudeneſs to refinement, and mark the national cha- 
racer, in its ſeveral ſtages, from its firſt dawn of 
illumination, diſcovered in eſſays of fiction and ima- 
gination, to its meridian altitude, crowned with the 
claſſical works of hiſtory and judgment. For this, 
a man of taſte may ſometimes bruſh off a cobweb 
from an old paper or parchment ; for this, he may 
ſometimes rake into the foundations of an old 
church or monaſtery ; and for this, he may creep 
into a Tumulus or explore a Stonehenge; but he 
need neither ſting his hands with nettles, nor dirty 
them with filth. And a writer on ſuch ſubjects, 
inſtead of fledging them with borrowed feathers, 
ſhould rather clip the wings of original error. We 
are to expect, from the Antiquaries of the preſent 
day, a judicious ſeparation and ſelection of matter, a 
careful diſtinction of times and places, and a nice 
diſcrimination between the probable and improba- 
ble, the poſſible and impoſſible. He who fails 
egregiouſly in all theſe reſpects (though ſmall faults 
in every line are venial) muſt expect, that, whilſt 


the learned ſtare, and the compaſſionate pity, he can- 


not fail to furniſh ſatire with ſhafts, and ridicule with 
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S B O Vift. 


N che eighth century ſhined forth that great lu- 
minary Virgilius, from his love of ſolitude ſur- 
named, Solivagus. He went, however, from Ireland 
in company with ſeven others, as was the cuſtom of 
thoſe days, to viſit the Holy Land. And remark- 
able it is, that one of the ſtars, which (if I may uſe - 
the figure) made up this conſtellation of piety, was 
a Grecian ' Biſhop. On which circumſtance our 
learned Primate, Uſher, has this memorable obſerva- 
tion: © TI ſhould be ſurpriſed to hear of a Grecian 
leaving Ireland upon ſuch an expedition, did 1 
* not know, that at Trim in the county of Meath 
there is a ſacred edifice, which, to this day, te- 
„ tains the name of the Greek Church.“ 
His biographer, from the chronicles of the Scoto- 
Hibernian Abbey at Ratiſbon, ſays, he was natione 
Hibernicus ex nobile progenie ortus, an Iriſhman of a 
noble family; and the letter of Pope Zachary, more 
of which we ſhall ſoon ſee, is intitled de cauſa Vir- 
gilii Hiberni, &c. He was graciouſly received, and, 
tor near two years, entertained by Pepin king 
of the Franks, and by him recommended to the 
guardianſhip of the Abbey of Saltzburg, and at length 
he was appointed Biſhop of that See. During his go- 
vernment of which, he was engaged in a controverſy 
with Boniface, Archoiſhop of Mentz. Some ignorant 
Prieſt had, it ſeems, baptized the children in bad La- 
tin, and the Archbiſhop thought it neceſſary to have 
them baptized over again. But Virgil vine 
im 
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him in this, and maintained that the want of gram- 
matical knowledge in the. Miniſter, did not invali- 
date the Miniſtration of the Ordinance. © An appeal 
was made to the Pope, who decreed, that Boniface, 
maintained an error, and that Virgilius held 
nothing, in that point, but ſound doctrine. 

But he was not fo lucky in reſpect to his philo- 
ſophical opinions. He had been the reputed author 
of a treatiſe on the antipodes, in which he held the 
ſphœricalneſs of the earth, and combated the opini- 
ons of Lactantius, Auguſtine, and other fathers of 
the church, who ſuppoſed that the earth had a plain 
ſurface. His old antagoniſt, Boniface, accuſed him 
to the Pope of holding and propagating heretical 
doctrines. And ſuch was the undiſtinguiſhing blind- 
neſs of that age, even in the higheſt ſtations, that 
the Pope writes in the following manner to Boniface : 
« But concerning that profane and wicked doctrine, 
*. which Virgilius hath broached againſt God, and 
„to the perdition of his own ſoul, if it ſhall ap- 
« pear that he maintains it, that there is another 
„ world, and other men under the earth, let him, upon 
calling a council, be excommunicated and de- 
“ graded.” De perverſa autem & iniqua doc- 
trina, quam contra Deum et animan ſuam locu- 
« tus eſt, fi clarificatum fuerit ita eum confiteri, 
% quod alius mundus eſt, et ali homines ſub terras 
* fint, hunc, accito concilio, ab Eccleſia pelle, ſa- 
*© cerdotii honore privatum.“ 

From which it appears that neither the Pope, nor 
his council, underſtood the doctrine ſuppoſed to 
have been broached by Virgil. For though he 
maintained that the inhabitants of the different 
hemiſpheres muſt have their feet diametrically op- 
polite to each other, he did not dream that there 
were other men under the earth, or another ſun, or 
another moon. | . 

But it was, is, and ever will be, the fate of men, 
who riſe above the ſtandard of the times they live 
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in, to be firſt miſunderſtood, next miſrepreſented, 
and at laſt approved and followed. But they are 
followed, when approbation or contempt. are quite 
indifferent, when they are ſunk into the grave, per- 
haps overwhelmed by the obloquy and perſecuti- 
on of bigots, who cannot diſtinguiſh between inno- 
vation and reformation, whether in philoſophy, reli- 
gion or politics. 
This great man ſentenced to degradation, upon 
his conviction of being a Mathematician, by Pope 
Zachary, in the eighth century, is canonized by 
Pope Gregory IX. in the thirteenth. I call him great 
who had acuteneſs ſufficient to pierce the depths of 
ſcience in an unſcientific age, and who had courage 
to publiſh ſentiments ſo repugnant to popular opi- 
nion and perſonal aggrandizement. | 
In the ſame century alſo flouriſhed Sedulius Scotige- 
na, as he ſubſcribes himſelf, and ſometimes called 
Secundus, to diſtinguiſh him from Cælius Sedulius, of 
whom I have ſpoken above. To him is aſcribed a 
book entitled, , ** Concordantia Hiſpanice atque 
* Hiberniz a Sedulio Scoto, genere Hibernienſi, 
* & Epiſcopo Oretenſi.“ But his principal work is 
his Annotations upon the Epiſtles of St. Paul. 
Primate Uſher, in his diſcourſe of the religion 
anciently profeſſed by the Iriſh, frequently cites 
them. And indeed his opinions, reſpecting the ſu- 
premacy of the Pope, are worthy of the moſt enlight- 
ened age. The foundation of the Church, ſays 
he, is attributed to Chriſt, to the Apoſtles and to 
<< the Prophets. It is certain, that by the rock or 
'N ** ſtone, mentioned by Eſaias, Chriſt is. ſignified. 
n And though, in the epiſtle of St. Paul to the Ephe- 
14 ſians, it be ſaid that the houſehold. of Gol i 
14 <« founded upon the Apoſtles and Prophets, yet 
| « Chriſt himſelf is called the corner-ſtone ;. ſo that 
<« he is the foundation of the Apoſtles themſelves: 
« in whom all the building fitly . framed together 
** groweth into an holy temple to the Dy | 
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“ him both founded and finiſhed, and we are to 
« account the Apoſtles as miniſters of Chriſt, and 
4 not as the foundation of his church.” 

And how much he was an enemy to that worſhip 
of ſaints, and images, which even oe the 
Great had patroniſed, is evident from the following 
paſſage: © It is iniquity, ſays that ſchoolman, to 
adore any other being than God.“ And he re- 
proves the Heathens for having ſuppoſed that the 
4 inviſible Author of nature could be worſhipped in 
« a viſible image.“ | VN 

In the beginning of the ninth century, Albin and 
Clement forſook, this, their native country, then 
grievouſly oppreſſed by the Danes; and after viſiting 
England, paſſed into France, where they were em- 
ployed by the Emperor Charlemagne in the educa- 
tion of youth, and became the - firſt profeſſors of 
two famous ſeminaries; the one in Paris, the other 
in Pavia, For that great Prince, though he had 
not learned to write, at leaſt in his youth, became 
a great patron of learning, as he certainly was of 
the church of Rome; which he and his father in- 
veſted with ſuch temporalities as enabled the Popes, 
in ſucceeding ages, to lord it over every ſovereign 
power in Chriſtendom. But this by the way. 

As the country of Albin is conteſted by the Eng 
liſh, and of both Albin and Clement by the Scotch, 
let us examine into the opinion of Sir James 
Ware that they were both of Ireland. He ſays, that 
Notkerus Balbulus removes the doubt touching the 
native country of Clement and Albin, in his life of 
Charles the Great. But before we give his citation 
from Notker, be it obſerved, that this Notker was 
a Monk of 'the Abbey of St. Gall, that Abbey, of 
which an Iriſhman was, not only the Patron Saint 
but, the founder, as we have ſeen in the laſt Section; 
which circumſtance, however, is not ſo cogent as 
the following : Notker flouriſhed in the age next 
to Albin and Clement ; whereas Polydore Virgil 
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lived in the 16th century. He was an Italian ſent 
over to collect the papal tribute, called Peter's 
pence, and at the command of Henry VII. wrote 
a hiſtory of England ; which, as M. Bayle rightly 
obſerves, the Engliſh do not much value; yet they 
always cite it as authority for the birth-place of 
Albin, whom the Italian miſtook for Alcuin. 

And now let us hear what Notker relates of theſe 
two famous men. Contigit duos Scotos de Hiber- 
nia cum mercatoribus Britannis ad littus Gallie deve- 
© nire, viros & in ſecularibus & in ſacris 1 
* incomparabititer eruditos, Wc. It happened that two 
* Scots from Ireland, men incomparably ſkilled in 
„ humanity and divinity, landed on the coaſt of 
France with ſome Engliſh merchants, of whom when 
they ſaw the people buying their wares, and hav- 
ing nothing to expoſe for ſale, they cried out aloud 
A to the multitude, If any body wants wiſdom let 
* him come to us and buy, for we have it to fell.” 
+ This they did to rouſe the attention and attract the 
notice of the people, who, at firſt, thought them 
cout of their wits. But at length finding them to 
<« be in their ſober minds, ſome of them gave an 
account of their proceedings to the King, who 
% without delay ſent for them; and when they were 
admitted into his preſence, he demanded whether 
< what Fame. reported of them was true, that they 
<< carried wiſdom with them for ſale? They made 
e anſwer, that they had it, and were willing to im- 
part it to ſuch as were worthy to receive it. 
Upon being aſked what they expected in return 
<« for their knowledge, they replied, ingenuous ſouls, 
“ food and raiment, and apartments to teach in. 
Ihis anſwer gave great ſatisfaction to the King; 
„ who immediately entertained them himſelf, and 
„ ſoon put the youth of the higheſt quality under 
{+ their tuition. And, enlarging his views, he form- 
ed a ſchool or ſeminary, with competent proviſi- 
* ons for the habitation of ſcholars in Faris, ou 
FEM | © whic 
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„ which he ſet Albin, and ſent Clement to Italy, 
«« where he aſſigned him the monaſtery of St. Auguſ- 
« tine, near Ticinum, for the inſtruction of youth. 7 
Notker further obſerves, that. Alcuin, an Eng- 
„ liſhman, having heard how - graciouſly the mo 
religious King Charles entertained theſe wiſe men, 
* took ſhipping: and went to him.“ This ſimili- 
tude of name, and perhaps a wiſh to compliment 
the nation, whoſe hiſtory he had undertaken, occa- 
ſioned Folydore Virgil to lay that Albin was an 
Engliſhman. - 

As to the pretenſions of the Scotch, they are 
founded on the forgery of Hector  Boetius, - who 
_ ſuppreſſes the very words de Hibernia, which aſcer- 
tain the country of both Albin and Clement, and 
only retains duat Scotos. And, under this I 
of name, he is followed by Dempſter; 
M-*Kenzie, and others of his countrymen fince. 
ſhould not be forgotten, that Notker's — f 
ſtrengthened by the following extract from the 
chronicles of Arles, preſerved | by John Roſs: of 
Warwick: PFlorentibus in his diebus, in Hibernia, 
e ſtudiis liberalibus pre ceteris regnis contigit duos 
* Scotos, monachos de Hibernia, cum mercatoribus 
* Britannicis ad littus Galliæ devenire, &c.' | | 
But the birth-place of ' John Scotus is much bet- 
ter aſcertained; even if the-fur-name Erigena had 
not put ĩt paſt diſpute. The name of Scotus havin 
now, in the ninth century, become common bott 
to the natives of Iteland and Albany, it was found 
neceſſary to diitinguiſh them by cloſer appellatives ; 
and accordingly. we now hear of Scoto-Hibernus 
and Scoto-Britannus, and, in the caſe of our philo- 
2 of Scotus Erigena, i. e. the Scot of Iriſh 
irtn. 
He was a man eminent both for natural and ac- 
quired endowments; for ſplendor of wit and folidi- 
ty of judgment. The — of his Five Books de 
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Divifione Nature is highly commended ; but their 
ſtile is cenſured as deviating from the idiom of the 
Latin, in which they were written, into the paths 
peculiar to the Greeks. That he was maſter” of 
the Greek tongue, we may well ſuppoſe from his 
being employed to tranflate the Hierarchy of Diony- 
ſius the Areopagite. It is difficult for men very con- 
verſant in any language to diſentangle themſelves 
from its ſtructure and arrangement. And therefore 
it may, at this day, be doubted whether much read- 
ing of Latin be very promotive of purity in the 
Engliſn phraſeology.“ by „ $8096 « 

At the command of Charles the Bald, he com- 
poſed a work upon the Euchariſt, in oppoſition to 
the Doctrines of Paſcaſius Radbert, a monk of Cor- 
bey, who aſſerted that the body and blood of our 
Saviour, given in the ſacrament, is the ſame fleſh 
that was born of the Virgin, and the ſame blood 
that was ſhed the croſs. But our author 
maintained that the ſacrament of the Altar is not 
the. real body and blood of Chriſt, but only a com- 
memoration of his body and blood. Thus we may 
ſee, that Tranſubſtantiation was not the doctrine of 
the church generally received at that time, elſe he 
would not have been inſtigated to write againſt it 
by the King of France. Beſides, if the opinion of 
Paſchafeus,' had not been an innovation, ſo many 
learned churchmen, ſuch as Raban (Archbiſhop of 
Mentz) and Bertram, would not have wrote againſt 
it. It is true that the Monk of Corbey's doctrine 
fo far prevailed that, in about two hundred years 
after, when Berangerius, Archdeacon of Angers, at- 
tempted to put a ſtop to it, by reviving the argu- 
ments of Erigena, Pope Leo IX. called a council, 


_ * Mikon's Hiſtory of England affords a ſtrong preſumption 
for this doubt: for we may obſerve in it throughout, that the 
ſtructure of the periods, and the arrangement of thi words are fo 
cloſe to the Latin idiom, that a ſchoolboy might tranſlate it into 
tolerable Latin. 
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in which he was condemned, for differing from the 


e common opinion. But, as he was condemned un- 
$ heard, the Pope held another council or ſynod, and 
f ſummoned him to appear. To which he did not 


come in-perſon, and only ſent two Ecclefiaſtics to 
make his defence; but they, inſtead of doing fo, 
betrayed his cauſe. And then Berangerius was 
condemned ' a ſecond time, and Erigena's book, 
which he had defended, was involved in the ſame 
ſentence. - Now if tranſubſtantiation had been, even 
at that time, the eſtabliſhed dofrinefof the church of 
Rome, would it have been neceſſary to have called 
ſo many councils upon the occaſion? for there were 
not leſs than three called, befide the two I have men- 
tioned. , fit 2uDaty un Mt 
The controverſy concerning Grace and Predeſti- 
nation was now ' agitated with all the fury of ſu- 
perſtition, and all the caſuiſtry of the ſchools. 
John was obliged to take a part, but his ſenti- 
ments were moderate. He acknowledged the grace 
of God in the myſteries of his mercy towards man- 
kind, but he denied original fm in the latitude of 
ſignification then received; and he reprobated that 
horrible, becauſe damnatory, decree of Predeſtina- 
tion. S 25 Ne ee * 
His writings, as is always the caſe with ſuch as 
are controverſial, raiſed againſt their author a hoſt 
of enemies. One of his antagoniſts ironically writes : 
& Te ſolum omnium accutiſſimum Galliæ tranſmiſit 
„ Hibernia.” But if he had foes, he had alſo 
friends. Charles the bald was ſo fond of him 
that he was his familiar, not only in his cloſet 
but at his table: which he enlivened by his feſti- 
vity of humour and briltiancy of wit. But he could 
not eſcape the raillery of the Monarch for his 
original Iriſh manners, the aukwardneſs of which 
treſpaſſed againſt' the rules of French politeneſs ; 
Gallicanam comitatem offenderat. | 
| bas 6 „ „„ 
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From France, he paſſed into England, at the 
invitation of King Alfred, and is faid to have been 
the firſt Profeſſor of Geometry and Aſtronomy, in 
the Univerſity of Oxford. The motive aſſigned for 
his leaving the French Court, was a charge of he- 
reſy, which was brought againſt him by the Pope, 
in a letter which he wrote to Charles, complaining, 
that Erigena had not ſubmitted to him his tranſlati- 
on of the book of Dionyſius the Areopagite. How- 
ever, Anaſtafius, in a letter to that Prince, expreſſes 
his aſtoniſhment, © that ſuch a work could be 
« done by a barbarian, living in ſo remote a cor- 
© ner of the world as Scotia; by which name 
Ireland alone was then called. As a ſpecimen of 
his poetical talents I produce the following, ſent with 
the tranſlation given by him. 


Epiſtola Johannis Seoti Erigene ad Carolum Calvum. 
Francorum regem, A. D. 858. In Arecopagitica 
Latine a ſe converſa carmen. 


Hanc libam, ſacro Græcorum nectare fartam, 
Advena Johanne: ſpondo meo Carols. i 
Maxime Francigenum, cui regia ſtemmata fulgent; 

Munera votiferi ſint tibi grata tui. 
Vos qui Romuleas neſcitis temnere technas, 
Attica ne pigeat ſumere gymnaſia. 
Quorum ſi quædam per me ſcintilla relucet 
Uſibus Auſoniis, ſi libet aſpicite. 
Moleſtum ſi non noſtrum munire laborem, 
Firmetur veſtri pondere judicii. 
Si quid nodoſum durumve notetur in ipſo; 
Parcite, Cecropidis Attica tela fequor. 
At ſi mendoſus declinet tramite recto; 
Mäellifluo veſtro famine corrigite. 
uod fi quorundam mordetur dente feroci; 
oc leve, namq; meo contigit Hyeroni mo. v 
3 4 | t 


* X2ofx libationem quæ vino fit 
A græco wud quod libare ſignificat. 
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Ut vero ſtabilis maneat fundamine firmo ; 
Regali ſtathmo figere ſufficiet. | 
Crediderim multos tangentum ſumma ſophiæ 
Non deſpecturos donula noſtra fore. 
Sudoriſq; gravis tentabunt carpere fructum: 
Forſan virtutem vilia verba tenent. 
Szpe ſolent ſpinis redolentes creſcere flores; 
Nodoſe vitis ſumitur uva ferax. ; 


Patrick Abbot of Armagh is ſaid to be the Au- 
thor of a book of Homilies and of Epiſtles to the 
Triſh. But he is far more remarkable for his device 
of a local purgatory ; for ro him is attributed the 
invention of that cradle of ſuperſtition, the cave 
of Lough Derg, in the county of Donegal; which 
after him, not our Iriſh apoſtle, is to this day call- 
ed Patrick's Purgatory. | 
The occaſion of the impoſture was this. The 
bulk of the Iriſh nation, however good Chriſtians 
they are reported to have been, had nevertheleſs 
their doubts and their qualms reſpecting a world to 
come. © You preach to us, ſay they, of another 
<« life after death, of raptures and tortures, of hea- 
ven and of hell, but we want ſome preſent ear- 
* neſt of theſe future and reverſionary things.” 

Vain would it have been in the clergy of thoſe 
days to anſwer thoſe ignorant people :—The author 
of our religion has already proved this truth by his 
reſurrection, and if you believe not the Scripcures, 
neither would you believe though one ſhould again 
riſe from the dead. For thoſe people might well 
anſwer, this may be all true, but as you do not 
ſuffer us to read the ſcriptures, we have nothing 
but your bare words for it. Give us then ſome | 
other evidence, ſome ocular proof, fome outward 
teſtimony, which may convince our ſenſes. 

To obviate and remove thoſe puzzling objections, 
the Abbot of Armagh bethought himſelf of reduc- 
ing the doctrine of a future ſtate to an argument of 
fact, capable of human teſtimony. And then, fays 

5 ; he, 
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be, I ſhall be able to anſwer theſe groſs caſuiſts in 
their own way. True it is, that heaven you can- 
„not ſee before you taſte of death, and from hell 
te there is no redemption. , To the latter place I 
* would not have you go, and to the former I 
* cannot lead you, if you doubt my words. But 
e as ſome of you may retain a hardened heart, I 
* will convince ſuch, by ſhewing them a place 
« which is neither heaven nor hell, but that inter- 
% mediate place, which we preach up to you, 
„ where all your fins will be done away, if you lay | 
<« aſide your unbelief.“ 

For this purpoſe he pitched on one of the molt 
diſmal and dreary ſpots in the North, almoſt inac- 
ceſſible, through deep glins and rugged mountains, 
frightful with impending rocks and he hollow mur- 
murs of the weſtern wind in dark caverns, peopled 
only with ſuch fantaſtic beings as the mind, how- 
ever gay, is, from ſome ſtrange afſociation, wont - to- 
appropriate to ſuch gloomy ſcenes. But what horri- 
ble phantoms mult they be, which are conjured up-in 
minds ſimple with credulity, perplexed with doubt, 
oppreſſed by guilt, and diſtracted by deſ pair ? | 

In the midſt of theſe gloomy regions — Donegal, 
lay a lake which was to become the myſtic theatre 
of this fabled intermediate ſtate. In this lake were 
ſeveral iſlands, but one of them was dignified with that 
cave or narrow cell, called the mouth of Purgatory; 
which during the dark ages attracted the notice of 
all Chriſtendom, and was the reſort of penitents 
and pilgrims from almoſt every country in * 


Spirituum hic thermæ, Hic lethea piacula, ui ſe, | 
Balneat hic Stygii non timet amnis aquas.* 


We read of ſeveral ſafe conducts granted by the 
fs of England to OR: who da; to viſit 
þ | it; 5 


Petrus Cadellus ſacerdos Hibernus | in brug ſancti 
Patricii. | k 
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it; particularly A. D. 1358, to Nicholas de Becca- 
rio a nobleman of Ferrara, and A. D. 1397, to 
Raymond Vifcount de Parilleux and Knight of 
Rhodes, with a train of twenty men and thirty 
horſes. But it began to give ſuch ſcandal, even to 
Popery itſelf, that Alexander VI. ordered the 
principal of the Franciſcans of Donegal to ſupprefs 
it, and accordingly the cave was demoliſned A. D. 
1497. But it muſt have been repaired again: for 
in 1630, the government of Ireland gave an order 
for its final ſuppreſſion: yet it flouriſhes to this day, 
in conſiderable vigour. A prieſt called the Prior 
of Lough Derg, is annually ſent to ſuperintend it, 
by the titular Biſhop of Clogher: and this ſtation 
is reputed a very honourable as well as lucrative 
appointment. 4 10 i 
That the illiterate. vulgar ſhould be the dupes of 
prieſt- craft we cannot wonder, when the remark of 
Cicero is an humiliating truth, that there never 
«< was an abſurdity ſo great as not to have ſome 
“ eminent philoſopher for its patren.“ However, ſo 
penetrable to this belief, of an actual purgatorial fire 
exiſting in the county of Donegal, were ſuch learn- 
ed men (far be it from me to call them philoſophers) 
as the thirteenth century produced, that Cæſarius 
of Heiſterbach, a German monk of the Ciſtercian 
order, in a writing of his upon Purgatory, has 
this curious paſſage: Qui de purgatorio dubitat, 
cScotiam pergat & amplius dæ pætnis purgatorii non 
« dubit#bit.—Whoever doubts of Purgatory, let 
him go to Scotia (viz. old Scotland now Ireland) 
% and he will no longer doubt of the pains of Pur- 
e ee jo een e e gs: 
Such were the arguments by which ſuch fictions 
were ſupported, in ages darker than chat in which 
our lot is fallen; yet ſo devoted to the antiquity of 
this illuſion was the ſeventeenth century, that Keat- 
ing adduces this very paſſage, contrary to a tor- 
rent of authorities, to prove chat our Iriſh Apoſtle, 
c - No£ 
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not the Abbot of Armagh, was the inventor of 
the cave in Lough Derg. He ſays, that Patrick 
the Abbot, lived in the year eight hundred and fifty, 
but that Cæſgarius lived fix hundred years only af. 
ter the birth of Chriſt; and conſequently could not 
mention Patrick the Abbot, who muſt have lived 
ſo many years after him. But this anachroniſm, of 
our Iriſh Herodotus, could not have proceeded from 
mere ignorance, it muſt have originated in his at- 
tachment to purgatory. But let Uſher, Cave, or 
any other chronologiſt of theſe times be conſulted, 
and they will all ſhew that the very Cæſarius of 
Heiſterbach whom Keating cites, from the 38th 
chapter of his book of dialogues, flouriſhed A. D. 
1225. | air. 
Before I enter upon the roth century; that mid- 
night hour of intellectual darkneſs, which overſpread 
all chriſtendom, let me take a ſhort review of the 
progreſs already made in the hiſtory of the church 
and literature of Ireland. We have brought for- 
ward, from the moſt authentic records, the ſtate of 
religion and of thoſe controverſies in which our 
molt eminent churchmen were engaged, and it mult 
be evident that Ireland was, as yet, free from any ſub- 
jection to the See of Rome, both in temporals and 
ſpirituals. It would, at the ſame time, be no com- 
pliment to our country to obſerve, that tranſubſtan- 
tiation was not yet eſtabliſhed here, when that 
and many other corruptions, both in doctrine and 
diſcipline, were innovations of the gth-and follow- 
ing centuries, even in the See of Rome itſel. 
But as it is my purpoſe to ſteer as wide of all 
religious controverſy as the nature of my ſubject 
will admit, I cannot help pauſing a while to reflect 
upon even thoſe ſcraps of, 29 which I have 
ſelected. The ſources whence 'they are drawn are 
ſo pure, and the ſtreams themſelves ſo clear, as to 
waſh away every doubt reſpecting that title, of In/ula 
ſanctorum & doctorum, which in theſe early ages 
| was 
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was ſo juſtly beſtowed upon Ireland. This I deemed 
a ſafer mode of proceeding, and more honourable 
to my native country, than to recur to Druidical 
whimfies and fabulous times: times above a thouſand 
years anterior to thoſe we have touched upon. In 
which the murder of a predeceflor by another bar- 
barian, who reigned in his ſtead, is the burden of 
the ſong 3 for a ſong it is, the hiſtorians being all 
poets :- But the ſong itſelf is too dull for fable, too 
fictitious for hiſtory. We hear indeed of Gomer, 
Magog and Japheth, of Nil, Shru and Belus, and 
certain Egyptians, Phenicians, Greeks, &c. from 
whom Ireland received letters; and then we are told 
that, © the introduction of letters into an uncivi- 
<« lized country, doth not infer the cultivation of 
the human mind therein. Falſe knowledge may 


* be propagated, or none may be communicated. 


% The uſes to which letters have been turned in 
Ireland, ſo different from the practice in other 
Celtic countries, was not owing to a more happy 
“ local genius among the inhabitants. Their hea 
&« climate, and other phyſical cauſes, led rather to 
«© a ſlower progreſs in intellectual reſearches. But 
it has been owing to one great genius, who ſet 
the example, that the nation was, in a manner, 
% new modelled. This was Ollam Fodla, who 
* reigned long; and who, to the authority of a 
great monarch, joined the influence of a great 
te philoſopher, in forming the minds of the na- 
„tional youth.“ * 1 e Xt 
And is it thus, that Mr. O' Conor, would repoſe 
himſelf under the vain ſhadow of antient renown ? 
Is it thus he conſoles himſelf for that preſent humi- 
liation which he deplores ? Is it thus he immolates, 
on the altar he has raiſed to the manes of Ollam 
Fodla, the original and underived honour: of his 
country? But let us ſee who this, one, great genius 
ſo long departed, this Ollam Fod/a was. Keating 
and O'Flagherty place him as the fortieth of "_ 
E 13 
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136 Pagan monarchs, who ſwayed the Iriſh ſceptre 
before St. Patrick: ſo that, allowing eighteen years a 
piece, according to Sir llaac Newton's technical 
chronology, to each king's. reign, he muſt have flon. 
riſhed near thirteen hundred years before the birth 
of Chriſt. Yet one of the writers of the Collecganea 
de rebus Hibernicis fixes him in the ſecond century; 
and of courſe here is a diſagreement of about fifteen 
hundred years between the chronologers of thoſe 
times. Beſides, we are told by Mr. O*Conor him- 
ſelf, and by Mr. Toland before him, that Ollam is 
2 general name for Doctor in any faculty; and we 
are alſo told, that Fodla was one of the names of 
Ireland. Of courſe, Ollam Fodla is literally “ the 
&« Dodtor of Ireland.” And fo Toland tranſlates it, 
when he gives it as a ſur-name to king Achaius; 
who, he ſays, built the Academy of Tarah, called 
the Murh-Olamhan, or Court of the learned. 
But Mr. O'Conor, as if aſhamed of the above'af- 
ſertion, takes care to ſoften it in a ſubſequent work; 
or, pothibly, forgetting what he had fo long ago 
written in his Diflertations, he does not there attri- 
bute ſuch mighty influence to this Iriſh Doctor: 
For in the tenth number of the Collectanea, pub- 
liſhed in 1782, he admits that the new comers, the 
Mileſians, were employed chiefly in making room 
for themſelves in an iſland covered with immenſe 
foreſts :—that as the cultivation of the land was 
prior to that of the mind, it took ſome time before 
Ollam Fodla eſtabliſhed the college of Teamor: and 
that of this monarch's regulations, both in his le- 
giſlative and literary capacities, we have but a lender 
account. It doth not appear, ſays he, “that his in- 
« ſtitutes had much influence down to Kimbath, hd 
© was elevated to the throne of Ireland, 82 generau - 
ons before the Chriſtian Era“ “! 8b 
From all which put together, we may, without 
further digreſſion, conclude, that this Ollam Fodla, 
this Iriſh Doctor, this ſapient legiflator, this great 
| genius, 
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genius, this mighty monarch, is a fictitious charac- 
ter, which originated in the creative brain of ſome 
vagrant bard, or crawled into exiſtence under the 
phlegmatic pen of ſome greaſy monk, emulous of a 
poet's fame; and now varniſhed anew by the partial 
pencil of our fond diſſertator. . 
Dr. Warner, under a very ſingular impulſe of 
moral ſentiment, commends his honeſty for having 
owned to him, that the heat of youth and amor 
_ * patriæ had inclined him to extend the matter (of 
« the antiquities of Ireland) beyond the rigour to 
« which he ſhould have confined himſelf, This ac- 
« knowledgment, (continues the Doctor), though it 
« flows from a true greatneſs of mind, which does 
„ him honour, yet ſhews, that his Diſſertations are 
« to be read with caution, and ſome grains of al- 
% lowance.” Fn e 
But an appeal is here made to the judicious world 
to decide, which ſyſtem does moſt honour to 
Ireland? That, which elaborately declaims upon the 
traditional ſongs of unlettered bards, and the ill- 
deviſed tales o half-learned monks :—or that which, 
rejecting all ſuſpicion of impoſture, would aſſert our 
honeſt claim to a very high antiquity, in the com- 
mon acceptation of that word, without yielding to 
an unmanly credulity, and without recurring to a 
ſort of miracle, for the exiſtence of literature and 
refinement in this ſequeſtered iſland, when the other 
Britiſh ifles, and the whole north-weſt of Europe, were 
ſunk in barbariſm and * 8 in ignorance. . 
No amor patriæ, no zeal for the antiquity of his 
country, can ever atone, for depreciating the genius 
of its people. For, if he would infix upon our 
underſtandings that ſtigma of blunder, which has 
hitherto ſtuck only to our language, what more ef- 
fectual than ſuch unphiloſophical conceflions, in re- 
ſpect of a heavy climate, and other phyſical incapa- 
cities? How can we wonder if foreigners hold 
ſuch language, when our indigenal advocates give 
| tie 
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the word ? Mr. O'Halloran is highly exaſperated at 
the aſperſions of Voltaire and Mr. Hume; and till 
more ſo, at another Scotchman, for having ſaid, 
that, © the potatoe plant, on which our common 
& people feed, has debaſed the character of the nati- 
« on.“ But he expreſſes no indignation againſt Mr. 
O' Conor, becauſe he is a champion for Oliam Fodla. 
But, Sir John Dalrymple, did not know, it ſeems, 
that, though potatoes were firſt imported into theſe 
* Hands by Sir Walter Raleigh, they did not become 
the general food of the common Iriſh, till within 
theſe fifty or ſixty years at moſt; and therefore 
could have had no influence whatever upon the 
national character, at the period whereof he has given 
ſo many ſuſpicious memoirs. | 
It is, however, not unworthy of notice, that this 
fame Sir John, when he would defend Colonel Dal. 
rymple (his brother I believe) in the affair of his 
regiment, raiſed in Ireland, during the laſt war, 
ſeems nothing loth to give the people of it the 
praiſe of “being confeſſediy the handſomeſt men in 
* Europe.” And it is ſtill more worthy of obſer. 
vation, that when another Scotchman, the learned 
and judicious author of The Wealth of Nations, would 
give a decifive proof of the nouriſhing quality of 
the potatoe, and of its being JO? ſuitable to 
the health of the human conſtitution, he inſtances 
thoſe claſſes of men and women in London, moſtly 
drawn from the loweſt rank of people in Ireland, 
who are generally fed with this root, as the ftronge/t 
men and handſome/t women, perhaps, in the Britiſh do- 
minions. T 
Were this a place for either phyſical or metaphy- 
ſical difquifitions, the diſpaſſionate reader might 
eaſily be diſpoſed to believe, that ſuch a ſoil 9.5 
| | ſuc 


Their character muſt have been bad, indeed, if it was worſe 
than what this ſame writer has drawn of the Scotch Highlanders, 
in the following words: What we call theft and rapine, they 
« termed right and juſtice,” ; 
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ſuch. à climate, as Ireland poſſeſſes, might well 
enough produce human creatures, at leaſt on a 
with thoſe of worſe climates and worſe ſoils. * Now, 


* Solum cœlumque, cultus & ingenia hominum haud multum 
a Britannia differunt. | Tacitus... 


Hibernia inſula, inter Hiſpaniam & Britanniam ſita—hec pro- 
pior Britanniæ, ſpatio terrarum auguſtior ſed czli ſolique temporie 
magis utilis z a Scotorum gentibus colitur. *Oroswus. 


Hibernia ſalubritate ac ſerenitate aeris multum Britanniz præ- 
ſtat, ita ut raro ibi nix pluſquam triduana remaneat. BDA. 


Eſt enim, ut ait Ceſar, czlum Britannicum Gallico tempera- 
tius ;—Hibernicum autem ſolum amænitate & cælum tem 
menti æquabilitate Britanniam ſuperat BUCHANNAN. 


Hibernia par eſt Britanniz vel ubertrate agri vel pecoris ſecundi- 
tate; & quod ipfi Angli concedunt, tepore ſoli, cæli clementia, 
atque aeris ſerenitate nobilior. _ Pavrus Jovius. 


Hibernia eſt fertilis fructibus & frugibus opulenta, quoad celi 
ſitum temperata, nam parum aut nihil excedy in frigore vel calore. 
i IsSDbo as. 


Et uno verbo dicam five terre fæcunditatem, fine maris & por: 
tuum opportunitatem, ſive incolas reſpicias, qui bellicoſi ſunt, in- 
genioſi, corporum lineamentis conſpicui, mirifica carnis mollitie, 
& propter muſculorum teneritatem agilitate incredibili, a multi: 
dotibus ita fælix eſt inſula, ut non male dixerit Gyraldus, naturam 
hoc Zephyri regnum benigniori oculo reſpexiſſiſſe. CAMDEN. 


During the time of my ſervice in Ireland, I have viſited all the 
rovitices of that kingdom, in ſundry journeys and circuits, 
erein I have obſerved the good temperature of the air, the 
fruitfulneſs of the ſoyle, the &c. &c. and laſtly, the bodies and 
minds of the people, endued with extraordinary abilities of nature. 
| Sir, Jux Davis. 


Ireland is a kingdom, gifted with the choiceſt dowries of ha- 
ture. | | Lord VERULAM. 
If I may be allowed to make remarks of this nature, the piety 


and wiſdom of the kings of England, has been more defeQtive in 
no one thing, than in the due adminiſtration of this province, 25 
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as the outward form and perſons of our people are 
univerſally celebrated, why ſhould it be ſuſpected 
that the lineaments of their minds are either faintly 
or rudely drawn ? eſpecially when ſo many political 
cauſes obtrude themſelves, to account for an acknow. 
tedged inferiority to their neighbours in pornt of 

civilization. | YT OR 
I know, that animal and mental ſpirits are very 
different, yet there is, probably, a near relation be- 
tween them; and certain it is, that all, originally, 
reſults from the ſtructure of the organs. A fever or 
a blow on the ſkull is ſufficient to eraſe every idea, and 
degrade the moſt ſparkling wit, or finiſhed ſcholar, 
mto a downright idiot. But as all antecedent reafon- 
ing, in phyfical matters, is fallacious, let us advert to 
the fact; and are not the Iriſh, even in their rudeſt 
ftate, remarkable for a livelineſs of humour and a 
ſharpneſs of wit? And when they are well educated 
at home, or go abroad, what people receive ſooner 

the higheſt poliſh ? „ | 
The Romans called all the world barbarians but 
themſelves; and ſo did the Greeks before them. 
Italy ſtill preſerves her reproachful term of Ultra- 
montane. It is not ſo long ſince the French pro- 
nounced that the genius of England was too cold, 
& too hard for excellence in the fine arts.” Now 
Paris is embelliſhed with the works of Engliſh artiſts. 
/ - I 50 | Nay, 


of all Ireland, either in reſpe& of propagating religion, modelling 
the ſtate, or civilizing the inhabitants. Whether this neglect is to 
be imputed to a careleſs overſight, or a defign of parſimony and 
unſeaſonable providence, I am not able to determine. But one 
would think, an iſland ſo great and ſo near us, where there is ſo 
much good ſoil and rich paſture, ſo many woods, ſo much good 
metal for digging up; ſo many fine rivers and commodious har- 
bours on all ſides, convenient for navigation into the richeſt parts 
of the world, upon which account great imports might be pro- 
bably expected; and laſtly, the people both in reſpe& of minds 


and bodies, capable of all the employments of peace and war, 


ſhould of right, challenge and deſerve our care for the future. 
| : Campex's L1iFE OF ELIZABETH- 
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Nay, we every day ſee the bleak regions of North 
Britain ſending forth her colonies of genius, to over- 
throw the fanciful ſyſtems of thoſe climate theoriſts 
who will not combine moral and political with 
phyſical cauſes, in eſtimating the momentum of na- 
tional genius. But philoſophy is a tender plant, and 
of ſlow growth in any country. 

Whoever would form a juſt eſtimate of national 
character, ſhould diveſt himſelf of national prejudi- 
ces, which muſt be called vulgar, though attached 
to the moſt exalted, whether in the faſhionable or 
learned world. No man, be his - accompliſhments 
or his virtues, in other reſpects, what they may, 
can be violently national, without being criminal. 
Ireland ſtands not in any known claſs of things; 
ſhe makes a predicament herſelf: diſtinguiſhed, of 
late, only by her diſabilities, we ſee her people floth- 
ful, naked and beggarly. Too indolent for patient 
enquiry, too faſtidious to diſtruſt our own ſagacity, 
or too national for fair inveſtigation, we at once 
conclude, that the firſt of theſe is the cauſe of the 
other two effects; not conſidering, that ſlothfulneſa 
is moſt ſeen among thoſe who are cloathed in purple 
and fine linen, and who fare ſumptuouſly every day. 
If ſlothfulneſs then be q cauſe, it cannot be called 
the cauſe, of the nakedneſs and beggary of the Iriſh. 
And, I truſt, it will not be imputed to me, as an 
affectation of either philoſophy, or ſingularity, if I 
ſhould deny it to be 4 cauſe, properly ſo called. I 
conſider it to be as much an , as that nakedneſs 
and beggary, which is the obje& of every eye, and 
the theme of every tongue. I argue thus f 
No human creature originally loves labour : No 
ſavage undertakes it, but in fiſhing and hunting: All 
barbarians diſlike it, though they are ſometimes 
obliged to work, by the urgent demands of the day. 
Induſtry is the moſt infallible ſymptom of the ad- 
vancement of any ſociety, towards civility and re- 
finement, Yet, what man, what ſociety, ever loved 


labour 
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labour for its own ſake? Don't we ſee, that, in civi. 
lized ſtates, men who have acquired a competence, 
by their bodily labour, ceaſe to work themſelves, and 
employ others? Labour is attended with toil, and toil 
is pain; which no individual will voluntarily endure, , 

without an expectation of bettering his future con- 
dition by it. No nation ever yet became induf. 
trious, till the proſpect of reward had ſweetened 
the exerciſe of the ſpade, the hammer, or the hatchet. 
The feelings of preſent ill, for ſuch is toil, muſt 
be overbalanced by the hope of future good, elſe 
no man will work. The waſte of body muſt not 
only be repaired by ordinary refreſhment, but the 
mind muſt be invigorated by the perſuaſion, that it 
ſhall reap in joy, what it ſows in ſorrow ; It muſt 
feel a comfort in ſomething, more than mere animal 
exiſtence, before it will think of providing againſt 
the calamities of ſeaſons, the infirmities of age, or 
the preſſures of ſickneſs. Whatever is habitual, 
muſt be acquired : now induſtry is an habit, and 
' muſt be learned like a trade. National induſtry is 
the reſult of the general practice of agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce. Theſe encouraged, 
enforce induſtry ; but diſcouraged, floth. Arts are 
progreflive ; they mark the degrees of advancement 
in civilization. But, we might as reaſonably ex- 
pect to find a people induſtrious without adequate 

incentives, as to find a nation originally ſtone-maſo 

white-ſmiths, or woollen-weavers. 
If Tacitus, whoſe inſight into human nature was 
ſo deep, had lived to our times, his juſt remark on 
German manners, would not have been worded as 
follows: Mira diver/itate nature, cum tidem homi- 
* nes fic ament inertiam, & oderint quietem.”” If he 
| had lived, I fay, in theſe days, he would not have 
uſed the word mira; for he would not have been 
ſurprized, that the ſame people, ſhould, at the ſame 
time, hate both labour and quietneſs, or (to come 
nearer my author) that, they ſhould love ſloth, yet hatt 
| : 10 
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10 be at ret. Hiſtory (i. e. recorded experience) 
would have convinced him, that this apparent diver- 
ſity was not peculiar to the Germans, but that it 
was the univerſal character of all rude nations. The 
Germans were then but in their paſtoral ſtate, they 
have fince paſſed, through all the ſages of advance- 
ment, to civilized life. Their active powers have, 
by that progreſſion, acquired a different direction; 
their hatred of reſt, is turned towards a love of 
labour, 1. e. to induſtry. In like manner, candour 
ſhould conclude, that the flothfulneſs of the Iriſh, 
at this day, 1s not a property of their phyſical, but 
of their political, ſtate ; and ſhould be confidered, 
not as the cauſe of their nakedneſs and beggary, but 
as a concomitant ge . 

If this be digreſſion, let us return, without wait- 
ing to ſuppoſe that it can be longer inſiſted upon, 
that the climate of Ireland, (no part of which is as 
northerly as ſome parts of England) becauſe, more 
ſoft and genial than perhaps any other in the ſame 
latitude, is the cauſe, the primary cauſe, of Iriſh ſloth 
and Iriſh ignorance. | 

Well knowing how precarious are all arguments 
upon this ſubject, .antecedent to facts, I have re- 
ſorted to theſe; I have pointed out a ſucceſſion of 
Iriſh ſcholars, who if they do not rival thoſe of the 
Auguſtin age, or even of that we live in, they were 
at leaſt upon a par with their cotemporaries. Theſe 
examples, which ſhould be regarded as ſo many 
facts, are, alone, a ſufficient vindication of the in- 
ſulted genius of Ireland, during» the ages in which 
they exiſted ; and the ſeries ſhall be deduced to the 
twelfth century in this work. To go farther would 


be an unſatisfactory anticipation. Be it, however, 
| MN obſerved, 


* « Tt is but the other day (ſays Spencer), that England 
grew civil; and when almoſt every buſh had a Robin Hood 


in it.? 
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obſerved, that, as there is no reaſon for ſuſſ 
that our climate is grown worſe ſince that time, 
or that the intellectual powers of our people are 
diminiſhed, this argument, from fact, ſhould induce 
at leaſt a preſumption, that we are to account for 
the inferiority imputed to Ireland, at this day, 
_ from phyſical, but from moral cauſes. To 
lay theſe fairly and fully, nothing. ſhort of the 

dior of rt times will be found requiſite. 
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SECT IX. 


T may perhaps ſurpriſe thoſe who have heard 
I ſo much of the antiquity of Scotland, and who 
are acquainted with the many excellent writers, in 
almoſt every branch of literature ſhe has of late 
produced, to be here told, that this now learned, 
and therefore reſpectable, nation, cannot produce any 
literary monument, in any line or ſpecies of com- 
poſition that I have heard of, before the tenth, or 
rather the eleventh, century. But upon better infor- 
mation, and that I expect ſhortly from the learned 
Mr. Pinkerton, I ſhall change my opinion, with 
greater readineſs than I formed it. N 

Now if this point be virtually admitted by Mr, 
Macpherſon, at the very moment he is attempting 
to impoſe his own ſpurieus compoſitions on the 
world for antiques, it will be going a good _ 
to eſtabliſh our opinion, at leaſt in reſpe& to hiſto- 
ry. And he does admit that John Fordun was the 
“ firſt who collected thoſe fragments of Scotch hiſ- 
% tory, which had eſcaped the brutal policy of Ed- 
% ward I. * and reduced them into order. That deſ- 
« titute of annals in Scotland, he had recourſe to Ire- 
land, which according to the vulgar errors of the times 


2 c was 


* When Edward I. ſummoned the States of Scotland to ap- 
pear before him.at Norham (in England) to decide the claims of 
the different competitors for the Crown, his firſt ſtep was ta put 
in bis own claim to the Sovereignty of Scotland, —when the 

| | ab / ˙— 
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« was reckoned the firſt habitation of the Scots. 
« He found, there, that the Iriſh bards had carried 
„ their pretenſions to antiquity as high as any na- 


tion 


States demurred in acknowledging his right, he gave them three 
weeks to examine their archives. Vet after the expiration of this 
ſpace, fully ſufficient for ſuch a reſearch, they, upon their next 
meeting, produced nothing to invalidate his claims. From 
whence it muſt be concluded, either that their literary documents 
were, at this period, extremely ſcarce, or that they were ſo over. 
awed that they durit not produce them. Aad it was not till after 
this event took place that Edward carried away thoſe archives, 
to which M. M. makes pretenſron. But that hiſtoric monu- 
ments, relating to Scotland, were very ſcanty both in Scotland 
and England is evident from the — conſideration ; The 
grand authority, which Edward reſorted to in ſupport of his 
claims, was Marianus Scotus an Ir184 hiſtorian. And remarka- 
Hle it 1s, that when Henry IV. renewed the claims of Edward, 
he appealed to the ſame hiſtorian ;' adding withal, that his autho- 
rity was irrefragable, becauſe he was a ScorTcHMan. To invali- 
date which the States of Scotland replied, that Marianus was not 
an Albanian-Scot, but an {rib Scat, Ireland being the ancient 
Scotland. (Sce further on, when we come to the age in which 
Marianus flouriſhed). | ty: 
Monaſteries were, in thoſe times, the chief places where the li- 
terary monuments of all nations in Chriſtendom were preſerved : 
Now if the Scottiſh monaſteries were then in paſſeſſion of hiſtoric 
documents, mult not many of theſe have eſcaped the maſt dili- 
gent ſearch of Edward? Cauld he at one bruſh have ſwept away 
every annal from every monaſtery ? This is more incredible than 
that ſuch hiſtoric documents were not then in exiſtence; eſpecially, 
when we refte& upon the rude ſtate in which the minds of the 
Scottiſh people muſt then have been, when they confidered the 
Lic gh-fail, or fatal ſtone, as the Palladium of their nation. 


M az e $cot5 quicumgue lacoium 
Invenient lapidem, regnure tenentur ibidem. 


Or fate's deceived, and heaven's decrees are vain > 
Or where they find this tote, the Scots ſhall reign, 


* 


The traditional hiſtory of this ſtone of deſtiny, (which after 
the crown and regalia was, probably, the moſt precious monument 
which Edward carried with him), is alone fufficient to prove, 
that Ireland was then conſidered as the parental country of the 
Albanian Scots. For the Monarch of Ireland, (the = 
TIS { En EY Pe 8 «ebb Scotia), 
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tion in Europe. It was from them he took thoſe 
« improbable” fictions, which form the firſt part of 
<« his hiſtory.” “ Ft: 42% | 

Thus we fee that Mr. Macpherſon admits that 
Fordun is the oldeſt hiſtorian of Scotland, and that 
when he wrote, Ireland was conſidered as the 
parent country. But it may be ſaid that Scotland 
might have' had writers at this time, who eſcaped 
the diligence of Fordun ; and Hector Boetius, who 
lived ſome- centuries after Fordun, does ſay this in 
effect, for he quotes as his authorities Veremundus, 
who is faid to have been Archdeacon of St. An- 
drew's about the time of William the Conqueror; by 
John Campbel of the noble family of Argyle, who 
is faid ro have lived in the days of Edward I. 


Scotia), being then firmly eſtabliſhed'on his throne, thought he 
did his brother more effectual ſervice by yielding to him this 
ſtone, for his inauguration as King of the Albanian Scots, than by 
ſending an army of auxiliaries to his ſupport. This ſuperſtitious 
opinion, that ſovereignty attached itſelf to this ſtone, was ſo root- 
ed among the Scots, that Edward, by plundering them of it, 
hoped, as it were, to break the ſpell; and thereby cruſh the ſpirit 
of the nation. | 

Whilſ this traditional account pourtrays, in lively colours, the 
ſentiments and opinions of that place and time, it clearly evinces, 
that few literary monuments could then exiſt, of which orgy 
need much regret the loſs ;. for the compoſitions of a people, ſo 
immerſed in ignorance and ſuperſtition, could ſcarce riſe higher 
than a jejune and meagre annal, ſuch as we find was produced in 
Ireland about the fame period; and could ſerve no one purpoſe 
but to aſcertain the date of ſome fact, now of little importance. 

But {ſince this: ſheet went to the preſs and not before,) I am 
told, that it is now aſſerted, that the very box, in which Edward 
depoſited thearchives of Scotland, hath been diſcovered, and that 
the catalogue of the contents has been given to the public. 
When theſe contents are authenticated, they muſt prove a very in- 
tereſting diſcovery to the amateurs of antiquity and to literati in 
general; becauſe they may aſcertain points which remain . 
and thereby ſhed a light on the hiſtory of Scotland. For it 
can ſcarcely be believed, that the nation was ſo careleſs of the 
treaties and alliances it had made, as not to have preſerved ſome 
records of them. | ' 


oa 
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and Cornelius Hibernicus. But not a ſcrap of their | 
works are now extant; and thoſe learned prelates, 
Loyd and Stillingfleet, give it as their opinion, that 
no ſuch writers ever did exiſt, and that their names 
were only uſed by Boetius to give an appearance of 
ſome authority to his book. At any rate, Vere- 
mundus was a Spaniard, and Cornelius, as his ſur- 
name ſhews, was an Iriſhman. Yet Dempſter claims 
him as an Albanian Scot, “it being cuſtomary, 
* ſays he, in old times and to this day, to call thoſe 
„born in the Highlands of Scotland Iriſhmen.” 
Than which, by the by, he could have ſcarcely given 
a ſtronger proof that the Britiſh Scots originated 
from the Iriſh. | | 
«© Were we ſure, ſays the author of the Scotch 
library, that Turgot wrote any thing of the general 
hiſtory of Scotland, he is to be referred to the 
e twelfth century. But though Bale and Pitts (and 
c after them Vous) affirm that he wrote de repibus 
& Scotorum, all their evidence centers in Hector 
6 Boctius.” © Of better conſideration, ſays the fame 
* writer, is the Chronicon S8. Crucis Edinburgenſis, 
© which he ſhews to be but an epitome of Bede as 
*© far as he goes, with a continuance of Scotch affairs 
« to the year 1234.” The chronicle of Mailros, 
<« ſays the ſame Nicholſon, in his Engliſh library, 
«© though its title may ſeem to rank it among the 
records of Scotland, may juſtly challenge a place 
© among our Engliſh hiſtories, ſince it chiefly inſiſts 
© on the affairs of this nation. And, in his Scotch 
Library, he ſays, the firſt diſcovery of Scotch 
« affairs, in it, is when thoſe of Malcolm Canmore 
© came to be treated of in the year 1056. Tet a 
good while after this (A. D. 1148) the monaſtery 
4 1tlelf ſeems to have been in Engliſh hands.“ 
Now the - earlieſt of theſe productions are not 
dated higher than the eleventh century ; whereas we 
have exhibited abundant ſpecimens. of Iriſh 1 
AY rom 
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from the ſixth century downward :' which is at leaſt 
four hundred years earlier than any thing of the 
kind has been yet produced, as indiſputably belong- 
ing to Scotland. * , 

I ſay indiſputably, for here, perhaps Oſſian's poems 
will be trumped up as the production of the third 
century. But, by way of anſwer to this, let us, in 
the firſt place, recollect what their ſuppoſed tranſlato 
has ſaid relative to the Abbey of Hy, founded by 
an Iriſhman in the ſixth century, viz. that * the 
«© Monks belonging to this Seminary were the on- 
„ly perſons within the territories of the Scots who 
« could. record events.“ Of courſe, theſe Poems 
muſt have been preſerved, if preſerved they were, 


from the third century to the ſixth, by oral traditi- 


on. But theſe Poems, and pretty long ones they 


are, are ſaid to have been compoſed by Highland 


bards ; who could have little conneQion with the 
Monks of Hy. Let us then ſee what the ſtate of 
theſe Highlands was then, and down to the eleventh 
century. 


Mr. Cordiner, miniſter of Bamf, that ingenious 


antiquary of the North of Scotland, candidly owns, 
that nothing is known of Caithneſs, Sutherland, and 
the iſles, but from Torfœus and other writers of 
Norway; to the crown of which they had been ſub- 
je& till the reign of Alexander III. His words are: 
Previous to the year eight hundred, nothing ſeems 
% to be known of this country. But it is more 
«© remarkable, that ſo little ſatisfactory can be 


* gleaned from its hiſtory ſince the year one thou- 


fand two hundred. Soon as the ſight of Torfceus 
SF ao fails, 


* « It were endleſs (ſays Nicholſon in his Scotch library) to 
compute into how many Chronicles this of Forduns has been 


multiplied : for being in every monaſtery of the kingdom, under 


the anonymous title of Scotochronicon, it commonly borrowed a 
ſurname from the to which it belonged. This practice 
raiſed the value of the Black Book of Scones, the Black 
Book of PaisLEy and the Liber Carthuſianorum de PERTH, &c. 
&c.” | | ; 
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<« fails, we are preſented with a great blank in the 
* northern ſtory. The court of Norway being no 
longer intereſted in its revolutions, after it be-. 
* came annexed to the crown of Scotland, the ap- 
“ pointment of the Hiſtoriographer in Flota would 
* ceaſe. Writing does not ſeem to have been 
<* practiſed, by any native of the North of Scotland, 
„previous to that knowledge of letters, which ad- 
vanced along with Chriſtianity. And the light of 
* true religion had not dawned in Caithneſs in the 
«. tenth century.” 

There is little room to ſuppoſe that the reſt of the 
Highlands were in a much more cultivated ſtate of 
manners. If there had been a ſingle trait of civili- 
zation to be found upon them, it would not have 
eſcaped their partial panegyriſt Dr. Macpherſon. 
But his words are, The genius of every foil natu- 
rally transfufes itſelf into the ſouls and bodies of 
its inhabitants. Caledonia was peculiarly adapted 
< to that kind of life which we call barbarous. 
© 'The old Caledonians were much addicted to rob- 
< bery and plunder. Their poſterity inherited the 
fame vice through a long ſeries of ages. — Romans, 
„ Saxons, Danes, Nermans and Engliſh foes, made 
frequent attempts upon their liberty and country. 
„When the Picts and Scots began to diſpute for 
the empire of Albany, there was little room for 
< the arts of peace, nor was it poſſible to cultivate 
„ them with any degree of ſuccels. After the PiQs 
had been ſubdued, the numerous pirates of Scan- 
„ dinavia, for a courſe of three hundred years, diſ- 
couraged the Scots from minding the buſineſs of 
“ apriculture or civil life. Upon the death of Alex- 
e ander III. under whoſe reign the Norwegians 
© obliged themſelves, by a formal treaty, to abſtain 
from all future hoſtilities againſt the dominions 
* of Scotland, the kingdom became a ſcene of un- 
* paralleled miſeries. Two ſucceſſive competitors 
for its crown, and the cruel ambition of two 1 
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« liſh monarchs, every way formidable, converted it 
« into a field of blood and deſolation.“ 

From this plain account, falling from the pen of a 
Scotchman, who took it up in ſupport of his kinſ- 
man's Offan, and the inverted hiſtory deduced from 
it, the reader muſt ſee the probability of what is 
above advanced, viz. that Scotland cannot at this day 
produce any extant literary monument written before 
the tenth or eleventh century. | 

Yet this is the country in which were not only 
ſaid to be compoſed, but written, thoſe new, old, 
epic paſtorals Fingal and Temora, three hundred 
years before any perſon in the territories of the 
Scots could record events, as the avowed tranſlator 
of them himſelf admits ; and ſeven hundred years 
before the introduction of an alphabet into the north 
of Scotland, as Mr. Cordiner ſhews. This is the 
country whoſe inhabitants, according to Dion Caſſius, 
* till no ground, but live on prey, go naked and 
„ without ſhoes.” This is the country, even North 
Britain, of whoſe natives Herodian (another writer 
of the third century,) ſays': © Theſe barbarians 
* are ſtrangers to the uſe of clothes; but they 
« adorn their necks and bellies with bits of iron, 
« which they eſteem as much a ſign of wealth as 
* other nations do gold.” This is the country, 
whoſe Britiſh Scots, in the fourth century, St. Jerom 
deſcribes as Canibals, whom he ſaw, with his own - 
eyes, eating the breaſts of girls and the more brawny 
parts of boys, as their molt delicious repaſts. And 
yet this is the country, whoſe godlike heroes are, ac- 
cording to James M*Pherſon, Eſq; clad in complete 
ſteel and burniſhed armour : and whoſe ladies and 
gentlemen, as Lord Kaims phraſes it, furniſhed ſuch 


elegant manners- and ſentiments to the- Poems of 
Oſſian “. 0 


5 8 IF Should 


Fett, not à word of religion appears throughout ; which is 
altogether repugnant to the conduct of the Scalds and other nor- 


» 
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Should a modern Sculptor execute a Statue, Vaſe, 
or Medallion, in the manner of an old maſter, and, 
after burying it in the rubbiſh of ſome old ruin, 
have it dug up, and then deſcant upon the excel. 
lence of the antique, this might do well enough as 
a joke againſt thoſe gudgeons, your dilettanti con- 
noifſeurs, who eſtimate merit by years; but, how. 
ever it might raiſe a ſuſpicion of his being a cheat, 
it would not increaſe the merit of the Artiſt, be. 
cauſe he might {till be far outdone, both in the 
deſign and execution, by many of his brother 
Artiſts. 

The caſe 1s preciſely the ſame with Mr. M*Pher. 
fon. He brought forward his counterfeit Epicks, 
whoſe manifold defects and deformities were not ſo 
much pardoned for the beauties, thinly ſcattered, 
which they contain, as from the perſuaſion that they 
were the works of an ancient Artiſt, But, as mere 
poems, theſe ſpurious productions ſhould have paſſed 
tor harmleſs things, had not the author, in feigning 
a fable, forged alſo a hiſtory : a hiſtory ſubverſive 
of what all ages had received both in Ireland and 
Scotland, reſpecting the higher antiquity of the for- 
mer ; and which was never ſo much as controverted 
by any writer of the latter before him, as has been 
already obſerved. _ | | 

Conſidering this matter as a mere point of ſcholar- 
ſhip, let me aſk where were theſe Epicks, when the 
diligence of Fordun, carried him into Ireland in 
the fourteenth century, then univerſally conſidered 
as the parent country, to pick up materials for his 
hiftory? To which it muſt be anſwered, that they 
could only exiſt in the mouth of tradition ; and that 
tradition alone could convey poems of ſuch length, 
and of ſuch refinement of ſentiment, for ſuch a 

length 


thern poets: with whom mythology makes the burden of the 
tong; as may be ſeen from ſuch fragments as remain of them, and 
from the Edda altogether. So that it is hard to ſay, whether the 
omiſſions or commiſſions, the ſuppreſſions or interpolations, of our 
Highland bard, moſt decidedly reprobate his literary depravity. 
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length of time, is too ridiculous to ſuppoſe. But 
it does not appear that any ſuch ballads, as we may 
ſuppoſe a rude people capable of compoſing, and 
with that hiſtoric tendency, which Mr. M*Pherſon 
and his abettors aſſert, did exiſt in the fourteenth 
century. For if there had been any ſuch, they 
could not have eſcaped the reſearches of Fordun, in 
both kingdoms. And even, upon the hypotheſis 
that certain wild ſongs of barbarous bards could 
have been conveyed from father to fon, for ſeveral 
enerations, 1t does not appear that theſe could have 
— reduced to writing, as is aſſerted, till within 
4 century. For the Erſe never was a written lan- 
guage, till within that period. So that ſuch manu- 
{cripts, as were ſaid to be put into the hands of 
the bookſeller in London, upon the publication 
of Fingal, are reprobated upon every principle of 
reaſon. | 7 
AurHoR ITV confirms the diQtates of reaſon. Dr. 
Johnſon made the moſt diligent inquiry for the manu- 
ſcripts which were firſt ſaid to be in the Advocates? 
library, and afterwards in the Ifle of Sky, written 
upon vellum and in a fair hand, bearing date 1403. 
But theſe reports proved to be the mere illuſions of 
fiction “. 
| Far 


* To uſher this work into the world, with greater plauſibility, an 
advertiſement had been inſerted in one of the Iriſh newſpapers, 
( Faulkner's Journal) announcing that a tranſlation of the Inis4 
Finca, would ſoon make its appearauce, and requeſting the pub- 
lic to ſuſpend the purchaſe of the Scotch tranſlation, as being full of 
error, c. And Mr. M. makes himſelf, and his reader, very 
merry in commenting upon the Iriſh blunder, of his own inditing ; 
as if Iriſh ſagacity — were competent to ſpy out errors in a 
work it had not yet ſeen. | | 

And in the Engliſh prints an advertiſement appeared ſigned by 
the bookſeller, who knew nothing of the Gaelic, or any diale& of 
the Celtic, and only publiſhed what he was directed by Mr. M. 
to the following purpoſe : © That during fix weeks after me. 

\ | 
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Far be it from me to __ national reflections; 
becauſe they confound all perſonal diſtinctions, and 
muſt therefore be more or leſs. unjuſt. If Scotland 
has produced a Lawder, ſhe allo gave a Douglas to 


detect 


firſt publication of the poems (af Oſſian) the original manuſeript 
ſhould lie at his ſhop, for the inſpection of the curious. | 
T. Becker.” 


But, upon inquiry, no ſuch MS. was there to be found. It 
really ſhocks candour to refle& upon the various devices which have 
been uſed, to give a currency to this flimſy fabrication; and, how- 
ever they may reconcile their conſciences to literary fraud, it muſt 
remain an indelible ftain upon the heads or hearts-of thoſe who 
have either lent their names, or proſtituted their talents, to abet and 
propagate ſuch a flagrant impoſture. 

Mr. Sx aw, author of the Galic Dictionary and Grammar, ſcan- 
dalized at the credulity, or rather nationality, of his countrymen, 
takes up the pen on this occaſion, profeſſedly, to ſhew Doctor 
Johnſon, and the world, that there is one Scotchman who 'loves 
truth better than his country, and that he is a morah/t ſturdy enough 
to declare it, though. it ſhould mortify his Caledonian vanity. 
This acute and learned writer, dete&s a number of frauds which 
could not otherwiſe have come to my knowledge: I ſhall therefore 
extract a few of them, for the information of thoſe who may not 
have ſeen his book. | 

1. He tells you, that about the year 1778, a collection intitled 
The Caledonian Bards, was made up and publiſhed at Edinburgh, by 
an ingenious tranſlator Mr. Clarke—and that when he was charged 
with this proceeding as a diſingenuous attempt to ſupport the 'ho- 
nour of his country, and to carry on the fraud of Oſſian, he (Mr. 
Clarke), confeſſed to Mr. Shaw, that it ⁊uas entirely made up. 

2. He tells you that the collection of poems, tranſſated from the 
Galic of Ullin, Oſſian, Orran, &c. and publiſhed in the year 1780, 
by Mr. Smith, are nearly of the ſame texture, His wards are: 
« This author has annexed to his Diſſertations ſome. poems, aſcri- 
bed to new, and. hitherto unknown, poets. - He (Mr. Smith) 
confeſſes, that they are in ſome degree altered from what they were 
when he received them : And that, he compared different editions, 
ftruck off ſeveral parts that were manifeſtly ſpurious, and brought __— 
epifodes that ſeemed to have relation to one another. This (obſerves 

r. Shaw) is a moſt excellent pretext for giving a new poem 
from a few ſtanzas of original; and he takes further care to cover 
the impoſture by advancing bat. the current editions are much 
adulterated. Indeed Mr. Smith gives us not ſpecimens of the 

| ori 
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detect his impoſtures: and if ſhe now ſhews a 
M*Pherſon, ſhe has alſo a Pinkerton, who is ſo 
ſturdy a moraliſt, that he loves his country leſs than 
truth. This gentleman, who has ſounded the utmoſt 


depths 


original of the old poet, but thoſe he made from his Engliſh ori- 
ginal; the local phraſeology and the forced ſtrain of it, to any 
diſeerning reader, point out the impoſition. Names are quoted 
who have given the originals. Some of thoſe I am acquainted 
with; and none of them (for nobody could be more diligent and 
inquiſitive than I haye been) could ever produce any thing but a 
few ſcattered fabulous ſtanzas, ſometimes repreſenting the heroes 
as men, at other times as giants; ſometimes probable, and often 
marvellous ; none of which can bear a tranſlation. A fertile ge- 
nius, however, might take up the names as the characters, and 
write a poem in Engliſh, which a Highlander, ub loved his coun- 
try better than truth, might make himſelf eafily believe he had fre- 
quently heard before. In this manner hath been manufactured 
every tranſlation, whether Mr. Clarke's, Mr. M*Pherſons, or Mr. 
Smith's, that bave hitherto appeared.” 

Thus far Mr. Shaw ! but I ſhould be glad to hear what he has 
to ſay, now that Mr. Smith has, A. D. 1787, actually publiſhed 
his Sean Dana, i. e. what he calls the antient poems of Offian, 
Orran, Ullin, &c. But he has already ſaid tantamount to it, that 
they are only tranſlations from the Engliſh. ST, 

3. But the moſt valuable part of Mr. Shaw's excellent work, 
is his refutation of thoſe authorities, adduced by Dr. Blair, in 
vindication of the authentieity of Offian : For he took a journey 
to the Highlands (in which, I think, he remained fix months) for 
tlic ſole purpoſe of converſing with thoſe gentlemen, who lent 
their names to Dr. Blair ; and, upon examination, they all, as far 
as he went, turned out incapable of ratifying any matter, for which 
their names were publiſhed. From whence he charitably con- 
cludes, that the learned and ingemous Doctor was impoſed upon. 

This concluſion might have been ſafely drawn from even ſuch 
of them as Dr. Johnſon had examined—whoſe ſentiments on this 
occaſion ſo provoked Mr. M<Pherſon, that, deſtitute of all rati- 
onal reſources,. he ſent him ſuch a meſſage, as at once betrayed the 
imbecility of his cauſe, and the impotence of his own mind: for 
he might, as a gambler, have as plauſibly offered him a bet upon 
the ſubject. But the Doctor's anſwer, to this ridiculous letter, 

ſhould never be forgotten. 


« Mr. JAMES MPHERSON, 


L. received your fooliſh and impudent letter Any violence 
that ſhall be attempted upon me, I will do my beſt to repel ; and 


what 
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depths of the antiquities of his country, commile. 
rates poor M*Pherſon for his want of ſkill even 
in forgery; as he evidently, on many occaſions, 
does not underſtand his own quotations, but even 

| ſometimes 


what I cannot do for myſelf, the law ſhall do for me : for I will 
not be hindered from expoſing what I think a cheat, by the me- 
naces of a ruſſian, What would you have me retract ? I thought 

our work an impoſture; I think ſo ſtill ; and for my opinion, I 
ber given reaſons which I here dare you to refute. Vour abili- 
tics, fince your Homer, are not formidable; and what 1 hear of 


your morality, inclines me to credit rather what you ſhall prove, 
than what you ſhall ſay. 


S. JOHNSON.” 


But if there could, at this day, remain any doubt reſpecting 
the forgery of Offian in Engliſh, it muſt be done away by the 
»ublication of Dr. Young, F. T. C. D. in the tranſactions of the 
Royal Iriſh Academy, 1788. This gentleman, like Mr, Shaw, 
made an excurſion to the Highlands of Scotland, in 1784, and, 
like him too, well qualified for the inquiry, by his knowledge of 
the Celtic dialects, has not only arrived at the ſame concluſions, 
but he has produced certain Gaelic poems, reſpecting the race of 
the Fians, which, notwithſtanding Mr. M*Pherſon, and his coad; 
jutors, called them ſpurious Triſh ballads, prove to be the very ori- 
ginals out of which he compiled his Offian, by retrenchiug, adding 
and altering as he judged proper. | 1 

Dr. Voung's mind, during his whole courſe of inquiry, appear 
diveſted of prepoſſeſſions, and guided only by the love of truth. * In 
his publication nothing is ſtrained, nothing diſtorted, his facts are 
collected with philoſophical calmneſs, and his deduQtions drawn 
with mathematical preciſion. He carefully compares the Gaelic 
poems, publiſhed by certain Scotch editors, with the originals, 
which he collected in the Highlands of Scotland, and with the 
{till more uncorrupt originals in the M. S. S. room of the library 
of Dublin College; and as he goes along, detects the many cor- 
ruptions, which have been made in the Scottiſh editions, in order 
to favour Mr. M*Pherſon's Offian, and that falſifyed hiſtory which 
he has endeavoured to found upon it; and not without ſome ſuc- 
ceſs, when we ſee him, at this day, followed by his countryman 
Dr. Henry, in his hiſtory of Britain. | | 

For the many inſtances of depravation in the Scottiſh editions, 
we mult refer to the work itſelf; contenting ourſelves with a ſpe- 
cimen, and ex uno diſce omnes, In the combat of Cox, ſon of 

EL | ag Dango, 
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ſometimes adduces them to contradict his own in- 
ferences. 1 wi | 

„„ That writer, ſays Mr. Pinkerton, muſt cer- 
ce tainly be an object of perpetual compaſſion, who 
« has tried to overturn the hiſtory of Europe, 
« upon the authority of a forgery known to every 


60 boy, 


DaxGo, and Gavr, ſon of Moxxz the meſſenger of Fix, is 
made to ſay, © for what cauſe have you come into IRELAND ?”” 
but in the Perth edition, it is changed into [the Gaelic of ) © for 
what cauſe have you come into THIS COUNTRY.” | 

Mr. M*Pherſon in his diſſertation before Temora, has aſſerted, 
that the Iriſh, “ call their own language Caelic Erinach, i. e. 


Caledonian Iriſh, when, on the contrary, they call the dialect of 


North Britain, a Caelic, or the Caledonian tongue, emphatically.” 
Which being ſo hardy an aſſertion, the author of the Philoſophi- 
cal Survey of Ireland, had, in the year 1776, put the. queſtion, 
« To what purpoſe ſhould a mark of diſtinction be added to the 
ſame language, though ſpoken by different nations? We uſe no 
addition to diſcriminate—the language of England, from that 
now commonly ſpoken in Ireland. No ! we call both the Engliſh. 
And when we of the Latin tongue being generally ſpoken, 
at ſuch or ſuch a period, in ſuch or ſuch a place, we do not ſay 
the Latin of France, Latin of Germany, or of, &c. but ſimply 
and emphatically, the Latin. An epithet, indeed, is neceſſary to 
diſtinguiſh the people of a Colony, from thoſe of the mother- 
country; as to diſtinguiſh the deſcendants of the Saxons in Eng- 
land, we call them Anglo-Saxons. Accordingly we find that in 
the Iriſh or Gaelic, a Scotchman is called Albanach-Gael; i. e. a 
Scoto-Hibernian ; but an Iriſhman is called emplatically Gael.“ 
The firſt part of this argument is ſufficiently clear from the reaſon 
of the thing; but, as the latter reſts upon a fact, not there aſ- 
certained, it is happily produced by Dr. Young. He furniſhes 
us with the title of the Iriſh Bible, printed in the Roman letter, 
in the year 1690; upon the face of which it appears, that the Gaels 


of Scotland, are called Gaelach-Alban. And, for the ſake of 


thoſe who have mot the TRANSAcCT1ONs at hand, I ſhall here ſet 
down the Doctor's tranſlation of the title page, together with his 
remarks upon it: The New Teſtament, &fc. which now,' for the 
public good of the Gaels of Scotland, is carefully altered from the I. 74 
letter to the neater Roman letter, which is more eaſily read, Ec. by R. 
Kirke, in the year, 1690. On this title page (ſays the Doctor) 
we may obſerve, that the Triſh letter, in the year 1690, was un- 


known, at leaſt generally, in the Highlands; and that the High- 


landers have the epithet Alan attributed to them, in direct con- 
rradiQon to the aſſertion of Mr. M Fherſon. 
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„ boy, and even that authority miſquoted. Yet 
* who can but laugh to ſee the ingenious father 
<« of Offian building upon a literary fabrication? 
It is ſo natural ?—-Letus & Aug. in Sempron. 
were fit foundations for his bauble.——The au- 
* thor who could foiſt in the word Angli, in a 
% quotation from ſo common a book as Pliny's 
Natural Hiſtory, may well be ſuppoſed to ſtick at 
* nothing. This Introduction abounds with ſuch 
“ vices, as have ſtained no other work ſince 
* the world began. It might be pronounced the 
% moſt falſe and diſhoneſt book ever written, were 
„it not only the moſt fooliſh and ignorant. He 
* who in the broad day of authors in every body's 
* hands, could act thus, what muſt he have done 
in the midnight of his Celtic nonſenſe, where no 

* eye could eſpy him?“ | 
This charge 1s ably ſupported by Mr. Whitaker, 
who, in his hiſtory of Mancheſter, became ſuch a 
dupe to Mr. Macpherſon's impoſture, that he there 
defends ſome of its moſt flagrant breaches of 
coſtume. But, ſoon ſeeing his error, he, in a ſubſe- 
quent work, purſues him JR all his labyrinth 
of fiction, and with the moſt apt expreſſions and 
happy variety of phraſe, he has marked his duplicity 
and incoherence. In one place, he fays, that his 
account is one groſs perverſion of real hiſtory, 
* obviouſly compoſed to give the Caledonians 
the honour of being the anceſtors of the Iriſh. 
For this, hiſtory and reaſon are diſtorted. For 
this, Mr, Macpherſon is at war with himſelf; and 
“ for this, even Oſſian is contradicted.” In another 
place, he ſays, Mr. Macpherſon: goes on with a 
“ falſe aſſociation of ideas, from the beginning, to 
< the cloſe of his work, walking in one circle of 
<« errors, and plunging into abſurdities and contra- 
5 dictions at every turn.” And in another, <* Thele 
are the parts of Mr. Macpherſon's great argu- 
“ment, and every part aſſerts ſome fact that is 
; | not 
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not true, or deduces ſome reaſoning, that is not 
“ juſt, His whole ſeries of ſuppoſitions relative to 
« the peopling of Ireland from Caledonia, is a 
« chain of errors.” And in the ſecond edition of 
his work, he advertiſes the reader, that Mr. Mac- 
„ pherſon had releaſed him from attention to the 
« diſpute betwixt them, BY INGENIOUSLY YIELD- 
© ING UP THE WHOLE.” | 
In a literary hiſtory of Ireland it was neceſſary to 
give this matter a full diſcuſſion: and though civil 
hiſtory belongs not, properly, to the title of this work, 
and fables ſhould be ſtill farther removed from it, 
the digreſſion, I am going to make, may in ſome 
degree atone for itſelf, if is ſhall evince, that the 
tables, reſpecting the hero of Oſſian's poems, owe 
their birth to truth. 
The conſpicuous part, which Finn Mac Comhal 
acted in the third century, had filled every mouth 
with traditional tales of his greatneſs and power; 
which ignorance, ever fond of the marvellous and 
gigantic, applied ſolely to the ſize and ſtrength of 
his body; and they ſwelled him up into ſuch a 
phantom of fable, that, like Arthur of Britain, peo- 
ple began to ſuſpect whether ſuch a perſon ever 
exiſted, But by diſrobing him of thoſe fictitious 
habiliments with which the bards have inveſted him, 
though he may dwindle down to the common ſta- 
ture of a man, yet he will ſtand far above the 
ſtandard of the times in the magnitude of his 
mind. | 
There are documents enow ſtill remaining which 
are entitled to the moſt cool hiſtoric faith, reſpect- 
ing this celebrated character. For even ſuppofing 
that letters had not been turned to hiſtoric purpoſes 
in pagan times, yet the traditions of the third and 
fourth centuries might well enough be committed 
to writing after the introduction of Chriſtianity and 
learning by St. Patrick, in the beginning of the fifth: 
tor neither Sir Ifaac Newton nor right reaſon 4 
| fuſe 
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fuſe all credit to things ſaid to be done, even ſo 
far back as two hundred years. But before we 
come to the particulars of Fin Mac Combal, let us 
advert to what we have already eſtabliſhed as hiſtoric 
facts. 

We have ſhewn, from a concurrence both of 
foreign and domeſtic teſtimonies, that the Scythian 
tribes, from the Baltic and German ſeas, who, from 
the moſt early ages, exerciſed the trade of piracy, 
had poſſeſſed themſelves of the ſea- ports, and had 
built Dublin and other maritime towns; we have 
ſeen Keating admit that Cairbre Caitcan, who uſu 
ed the monarchy in the ſecond century, was deſcend- 
ed from the King of Denmark : and that this Cairbre 
was a Danan, or Attacot, who overturned the 
conſtitution, and almoſt extirpated the ancient Mile- 
ſian nobility, is vouched by Mr. O' Conor. All 
which evinces, that theſe Northerns were in great 
force in Ireland, during the firſt, ſecond and third 
_ centuries. ; 

Ihe current opinion is that delivered by Keating, 
who, forgetting what he himſelf had faid about 
Cairbre, reports that the Danes and Norwegians, 
or, in general, the Oſtmen, landed here for the firſt 
time, in the ninth century. But a little attention 
to the ſtate of the nation will convince us how un- 
reaſonable it is to believe, that Turgeſius and his 
crew ſhould, in leſs than eighteen years after their 
firſt landing, make a conqueſt ſo abſolute of Ireland, 
as is not to be paralleled in the hiſtory of any other 
country; a conqueſt ſo domineering, as gave this 
tyrant and his hoſt an uncontrollable power over 
the lives, liberty and property of the men, nay, 
over the chaſtity of the women. If then it be con- 
trary to all experience and probability, that ſuch a 
tyrannous and , degrading deſpotiſm could be eſta- 
bliſhed in eighteen years, we-muſt recur to an earlier 
period, than the ninth or eighth centuries, for the 
firſt landing of theſe northern rovers. N 


4 But 
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But we are not here left to deductions from reaſon 
and experience alone. Here we have the cleareſt 
chain of facts reſpecting the family, connections 
and exploits of Fin Mac Combal which can be ex- 
peted. All the Iriſh writers agree that he eſpouſed 
the daughter of Cormac the monarch, and that he 
became generaliſſimo of the Fiona Erion. - They do 
not, however, aſſign any plauſible reaſon for the 
exiſtence of ſuch a body of troops, or for their 
being, commanded by this general. Keating only 
ſays, “it was not for his uncommon ſize or ſtrength 
« that Fin was choſen general of them, but becauſe 
c his father and grandfather enjoyed the ſame dig- 
„ nity before him.“ And, as if to throw a more live- 
ly air of ridicule over theſe invincible troops, which 
he ſometimes ſtyles a Handing army, and ſometimes 
a militia, he proceeds to give the abſurd qualifications 
of the recruits. But, firſt, he takes care to cenſure 
Hector Boetius for having ſaid that, Finn was a giant 
fifteen cubits high. ** 

Leaving, however, theſe babblements, let us attend 
to the unclouded fact. In Finn we diſcover a great 
chieftain, deſcended from one of the Scythian nati- 
ons, that had, in the firſt century, got footing in 
Ireland, and whoſe anceſtors had, by force of arms, 
obtained a ſettlement in the realm. We ſee him 
united in marriage to the king's daughter, and en- 
deavouring to form a coalition between the Iriſh and 
the invaders, and becoming a guarantee to the 
monarch, his father-in-law, that the kingdom ſhould 
no farther be infeſted by foreign invaſion, even from 
his own parental country; and to effectuate this 
purpoſe more completely, he is entruſted with the 
command of the united army. 

In this ſtation we fee him gain ſignal advantages 
in war, and then arming the defenceleſs natives with 
the weapons of thoſe he had ſlain in battle. Again 
we ſee him availing himſelf of his- fituation, and in 
time of peace diſcharging the part of a conſummate 
N 2 politician; 
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politician; erecting thoſe forts which are, to this day, 
ſtyled Daniſh, and rearing beacons in them, thar 
relief might be more eaſily had in the hour of 
danger. - 
When he took all theſe wary ſteps, we can have 
little doubt, that, under pretext of protecting the 
Iriſh, he meditated the thorough ſubjugation of the 
kingdom ; which neither he nor his anceſtors, had 
et been able to compaſs. For he placed garriſons 
in thoſe ſtrong mounds, almoſt in every quarter ; 
and what is remarkable, the names of his ſons and 
adherents, whom he appointed governors of thoſe 
garriſons, are ſtill preſerved. 
He was probably fruſtrated in theſe his projects 
of ambition, by thoſe contentions which aroſe among 
the ſettlers themſelves ; for as they were. of differ- 


ent tribes, originally, it was difficult to unite them 


in the ſame views; and even if they had been of 
the ſame blood; their barbariſm would ſhut their 
cyes againſt any idea of common intereſt ; which is 
not always ſeen by more civilized nations. However, 
theſe northerns, now ſettled in Ireland, were actu- 
ally ſplit into two factions; the one called the Clan- 
na- Morne, and the other the Clan- na-Boiſtine. The 
latter was ſo called from Boiſkine, one of the an- 
ceſtors of Finn; the other from Morne, in whoſe 
time the faction commenced “. This is confirmed by 


the 


Ihe genealogy of Finn is {till preſerved. He was lineally 
deſcended from Frotho IV. by his ſon Dayid. who ſettled in 


Ireland; and he was the ſeventh in ſucceſſion, of Iriſh birth, ac- 


cording to the following order, Daire, Boiſkine, Caghmore, 


| Farrelagh, 'Trenmore, Comhal, Finn. Frotho flouriſhed towards 


the middle of the firſt century, and by allowing 30 years a piece 


to theſe ſeven generations, according to Sir Iſaac Newton's ſyſ- 
tem, the chronology of our hero is pretty well ſettled at the cloſe 


of the third century. N 

Being authoriſed to ſay that Finn was deſcended from that 
country ſince called, Denmark, we may well ſuppoſe that the 
other faction was either Norwegian by blood, or by birth, or 
both. : ; 


* 
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the publication of Dr. Young in the tranſactions 
of the Royal Iriſh Academy 1787, which fell into 
my hands ſince the foregoing was firſt printed. 

In one of the poems collected by him which begins 
thus: — The tale of Con, ſon of Dargo, who, filled 
4 with heavy wrath, went to revenge his innocent 
father on the chiefs of Ireland; Finn addreſſes 
the chieftain of the oppoſite faction in the following 
conciliating - terms: O! Gaul, ſon of Morne, of 
* great deeds and excellent underſtanding, who art 
« accumſtomed to give reaſon for reaſon, in all 
« diſcourſe, I pray you bring us, boldly, the head 
„of that champion, who thus inſults you and the 
* nobles of the Fianns, as you formerly brought us 
the head of his father.” To which Gaul is made 
to anſwer : I willobey you in this, O! Finn of 
* ſoothing words; let us leave our enmity and hatred 
« behind us, and re-unite in friendſhip. Skilful art 
thou in healing the wounds of the hoſtile mind. 


« 0! noble Prince of the Fians.“ 
Thus evident it is that a faction ſubſiſted between 
the clan of Morne and the clan of Boiſtene to which 
Finn belonged; and Finn having, as we have juſt 
obſerved, undertaken the defence of the kingdom 
even againſt his own countrymen, he now wiſely 
enters into alliance with the chieftain of the Morne 
faction, and prevails with him to lay aſide their private 
animoſities, and unite againſt the new comers from 
Scandinavia. This Con, ſon of Dargo, who came 
from beyond ſea, as his tale tells, muſt have been 
from ſome of the Scythian nations on the Baltic, 
who came to look for ſettlements in Ireland, as his 
father had done before him, and had fallen in the 
attempt. | F100, 

If analogy be here applicable, we may eaſily con- 
ceive that this caſe was exactly ſimilar to the many 
which will -occur in the hiſtory of Ireland, after — 

| 1 = "- 


I and my warriors of ſtrength ſhall ſerve you, 
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firſt invaſion from England. For we ſhall find that 
the new comers from England were more odious, if 
poſſible, to the old Engliſh ſettlers, than the Iriſh 
themſelves ; with whom, after a generation or two 
(and ſometimes in the very firſt) they made matri- 
monial, and other alliances ; and with them oppoſed 
the new comers from England, in getting further 
footing in the land. The faction, between the Eng- 
liſh by blood and the Engliſh by birth, grew into 
one of the moſt formidable in this realm ; and they 
muſt know little of its hiſtory, who do not know 
that perpetual wars and factions ſubſiſted between 
the deſcendants of the Engliſh ſettlers themſelves. 
Who has not heard of the deadly feuds of the But- 
lers and Fitzgeralds? Such were thoſe of the Clan- 
na-Morne, and the Clan- na- Boiſtene, in more early 
times! 

The Clan. na- Boiſtene had now the aſcendant, thro” 
the genius of Finn and his affinity to the monarch. 
And though his policy now laboured to compoſe 
theſe differences among his countrymen, it muſt be 
obvious, that the jarring intereſts of the different 
nations from the Baltic and other parts of Scythia, 
now ſettled in Ireland, was what ſuſpended the com- 
plete conqueſt of this realm by them, till the be- 
ginning of the ninth century; when Turgeſius came 
over with all the powers he could collect, and united 
the divided intereſts of the Danes and Norwegians, &c. 
he found in Ireland, into one great intereſt, the 
ſubjugation of the whole kingdom. Which, we 
ſhall ſee, he effected, and then eſtabliſhed that 
tyranny to which we have alluded, and which 1s 
known to every body. | | 

And now having collected a variety of circum- 
ſtances relative to that great warrior, the ſon of 
Comhal, and the part which his Fiona Erion acted 
here, and having ſtripped them of all their roman- 
tic circumſtances, which expoſed both to ridicule, 

| | we 
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we come to this plain concluſion, that in the firſt 
century and downwards, various tribes of the Scy- 
thian nations ſettled in Ireland, and that they and 
their poſterity increaſed and multiplied gradually ; 
and, partly by force of arms, and partly by alliances 
with the natives, obtained ſuch a footing and ſuch ſet- 
tlements in the iſland, that they at length raiſed them- 
ſelves to the government of it, in the beginning of 
the ninth century, | 
That we have not aſcribed too great a portion of 
hiſtoric certainty to an age and character, generally 
deemed fabulous, will be further evident from ſuch re- 
cords, as ſtill remain of his ſon Oſhin and his grandſon 
Oſker. Oſhin, inheriting his father's ambition, and 
preſerving his authority and influence, as head of 
the Boiſtine faction, ſoon threw off the maſk and 
came to an open rupture with Cairbre Liffeachar, 
his couſin- german, and fon to the famous Cormac 
Longbeard. Inſtead of oppoſing the inroads of 
thoſe foreign invaders of the kingdom, which his 
father had engaged to protect and defend, he in- 
vited them to come over and fight under his ban- 
ners, in order to make a thorough conqueſt of the 
kingdom. | | 
The Iriſh, whoſe internal diſcords rendered them 
an eaſy victim to every invader, are repreſented, 
upon this occaſion, as ſacrificing their private feuds 
and animoſities to a ſenſe of ſelf-preſervation, and 
boldly meeting their. better-appointed enemy in the 
field of battle; where their ſuperiority of numbers, 
and their lightneſs of foot, are ſaid to have given 
them ſuch advantages over their oppreſſors, as at 
leaſt taught them that they were not invinci- 
ble. | „3 443 
At length, after a variety of fortunes, they are 
recorded to have come to a pitched. batrle, in the 
days of Oſker Mac Oſhin, in the plains of Ardratho. 
Seven Iriſh Kings are ſaid to have led their follow- 
ers to the field. The king of Leinſter was gene- 
| f raliſſimo 
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raliſſino of the Iriſh, as Oſker was of the Nor- 
mans. The battle laſted from the riſing to the ſet. 
ting-ſun ; when the king of Leinſter, pouring down 
wath the horſe, killed the Norwegian Prince, who 
had lately arrived with ten thouſand auxiliaries. 
Whereupon the Oſtmen fled, and the Iriſh had the 
killing of them, till horſe and man were weary. This 
obſtinate and bloody battle, fought in the fourth 
century, ſuſpended the ſubjugation of the Iriſh, and 
repreſſed the inſolence of their invaders. But, as 
we have ſeen, they continued in great force, and 
ſtill poſſeſled the maritime towns, and the whole 
trade of the kingdom. 

| Hanmer (from the book of Howth, 1 believe) puts 

a ſpeech into the mouth of each general before the 
e which, though conceived in all the truth of 
nature, I dare not venture to ſet down, leſt th 
might extend to an unpardonable length this retro- 
ſpect of the heroic ages: by which I am ſenſible 
that every law of method is violated, and for which 
there can be no apology, if it fails to illuſtrate a 
ſubject of late ſo much agitated, that it is become 
curious and intereſting, However, the ſame roman. 
tic ſpirit for enterpriſe and adventure, which ani- 
mated the champions of our neighbouring nations, 
prevailed here alſo, in our legendary period. 

We are told that Angus king of Leinſter claimed 
tribute from AMarke king of Cornwall, which had for- 
merly been won by ſingle combat, and that he ſent 
Morough, brother - to his Queen, to demand it. 
This Morough was one of the knights of king Ar- 
thur's round table, and ſo renowned was he, that 
the very blazoning of his arms, by a citizen of Lon- 
don, 1s {till recorded. But to Cornwall he went, 
where the king refuſed to pay the tribute, and, of 
courſe, offered the combat; but from what hw of 
chivalry (if chivalry it may be called) we know not, 
he declined the battle himſelf, and Sir Triſtram was 


the 
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the man who undertook it for him. Both champi- 


ons were ſorely wounded. Morough ſoon recovered; 


whereas nothing could'cure Sir Triſtram, but a viſit 
to that country where the venom of his adverſary's 
ſpear had been confected. 7 FN 

To Ireland then he came, and to the court of 
Angus, where, no ſooner were his wounds healed 
than he received others, which were incurable; for 
there he ſaw fair 1d, the only daughter of the 
king. This knight was not more hardy in the field 
than he was poliſhed at court. Unrivalled in other 
accompliſhments, the melody of his harp was ſuperior 
even to that of the Iriſh minſtrels. Rapture followed, 
when he ſwept the ſtrings. - But whilſt he charmed 
every ear, he touched the heart of fair /d. To 
her his muſic was the food of love; and whilſt he 
imparted, he caught the ſubtle flame. 

They at firſt deceived themſelves: they ſuppoſed, 
that the pleaſure they felt in each other's ſociety 
aroſe merely from the concord of ſweet ſounds. 
But this inclination imperceptibly changed its ob- 
jeQ, it grew into mutual attachment, it was exalted 
into paſſion, at once the moſt refined and tender. 
They became unhappy when ſeparated, and the 
harp was the conſtant - pretext of their meetings. 


But thoſe affections, which by words they durſt not 


diſcloſe, they could neither conceal from each other 
nor from the world. Their fondneſs for muſic was 
no longer a veil to diſguiſe the cauſe of their. fre- 
quent but chaſte intercourſe ; their looks and at- 


tentions unavoidably revealed the harmony of their 


ſouls. | | | 
The diſcovery alarmed the reſentment of her 
royal father. The princeſs was confined to her own 
apartments, and Sir Triſtram was commanded at 
once to quit the court and all he held moſt dear. 
He lamented his humble fortune, he curſed the 
diſtinction of ranks, he departed in deſpair, and his 
£ | anguiſh 
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anguiſh was augmented at the'thoughts of what the 

rinceſs muſt feel. When returned to Cornwall, he 
o commended the virtues of the lovely d, that 
the king ſoon ſent an embaſly, to the king of Lein- 
iter, to aſk her in marriage. The ſucceſs of which 


anſwered the ardour of his expectations. They were 


eſpouſed in all the pomp and feſtivity of magnificence 
and joy. : 

The knight, who had fought the battles of the 
king, and had pointed out the partner of his bed, 


now became a welcome and a frequent viſitor in the 


royal palace. But that flame, which could not be 
concealed and was not quenched, now rekindled 
with unabating violence. The queen of Cornwall 
gave the knight pledges of her eſteem ſuited to 
the ſummit of his affection. The preference was 
too viſible to eſcape notice: It was ſoon ſpied out by 
the watchful eyes of a tender huſband, Diſtracted 
with jealouſy, he flew to the chamber where Sir 
Triſtram was regaling with his harp the charming 
and the . Jed, and, regardleſs of the ſacred 
laws of hoſpitality, he ſtabbed to the heart the ſuſ- 
pected author of his wrongs and of his ſhame. And 
thus, as the loves of Triſtram and Iſod began, ſo 
they ended, with the harp ! 

Unhappy Isop flew. to the grave of her unfortu- 
nate paramour ; and there bewailing her ſad fate 
in being thus bereaved of him, for whom alone ſhe 
would wiſh to live, ſhe relinquiſhed that light of the 
ſun, which to her ſerved but as a ſepulchral lamp, 
to ſhew nothing but ſights of ſorrow, now that her 
firſt and only love was removed to darkneſs. 
Though her memory be forgotten, her name is ſtill 
preſerved in a village near Dublin, where a chapel 
was built to her manes, by the diſconſolate king 
her father, for holy churchmen to pray for- 
giveneſs, and chaunt eternal requiem to her de- 


parted ſoul. 
Whatever 


* 
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Whatever ſympathy a heart of ſenſibility may feel 


for this ſad cataſtrophe, of which there can be but 
little doubt, it cannot redeem the times from the 
imputation of fabulous. But the circumſtance of 
an Iriſh prince claiming tribute of a Corniſh ' king, 
may perhaps diſcover what that tribute was which 
the renowned Arthur, according to Hardinge, ob- 
tained of Geal- more, who had aſſiſted the Picts in 
their invaſions of Britain. 


The Somner next Axrnux went to Ireland, 
With battaile ſore forefoughten y conquered, 
And of the king had homage of that land 


To hold of him, ſo was he of him feared. 


SECT. 


—— _— 
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| THE narrative of our eccleſiaſtical ſtate, which 
| has perhaps too —_ ſtood ſtill, we now re- 
| ſume; not without hope, that what may have ap- 
peared diſcurſive upon the fabulous ages, may tend 
to illuſtrate the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries ; 
in which political and eccleſiaſtical affairs are ſo mix- 
ed, that it is found impoſſible to ſeparate and diſen. 
: tangle them entirely from each other. | 
The ſtate of the church is repreſented to have 
been in the moſt flouriſhing condition, before the 
Daniſh domination threw all things into diforder and 
confuſion. In the eighth century, monaſteries are 
ſaid to have been ſo numerous, and univerſities ſo 
crowded, that we muſt make large deductions. 
Armagh alone is faid to have contained ſeven thou- 
* ſand ſtudents; Liſmore vied with Armagh; and 
[ others vied with Liſmore. But a fad reverſe, we are 
| all told, took place under the infidel Danes and Nor- 
wegians, who ſpared neither church nor monaſtery, 
age nor ſex, ſacred nor civilized : houſes and cities 
ſpoiled and plundered, palaces and holy temples 
rifled and pillaged ; maids and wives diſhonoured in 
the face of day, and prieſts butchered at their vio- 
[| lated altars. All the venerable archives of anti- 
1 quity periſhed, and the poliſhed works of ages bu- 
ö ried in the capacious tomb of barbariſm. 
n Keating very gravely tells us that, about the be- 
| ginning of the tenth century, the Danes, after having 
[| reduced Ireland to theſe horrible extremities, became 


ſuch 
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ſuch a terror to the Welſh and Scotch, that Roger 
king of Wales, fled for refuge into Ireland ; and 
that the reliques of St, Columb-cill, which had 
hitherto ſlept quietly in his own Abbey at Hy, were 
removed from thence, to preſerve them from inju- 
ry, and the ſacrilegious hands of thoſe impious 
plunderers ; who broke open churches and ſhrines, 
and ſtripped the dead as well as the living. 

But if Ireland was, at this time, ſo ſorely afflicted, 
as he repreſents it to have been, how could it afford 
either the living Prince or the dead Saint a fafer 
aſylum than either Wales or Scotland? We muſt 
then make large allowances for the exaggerations 
and ignorance of thoſe writers, whom he ſo injudi- 
ciouſly copies. | 

The truth of the matter ſeems to be, that the pow- 
er of the Oſtmen was, at no time, firmly eſtabliſh- 
ed in the interior parts of the kingdom, except in 
Ulſter, where Armagh appears to have been their 
head-quarters. 'The hiſtory of Munſter is ſo detailed, 
as if it had heard of, but not felt, the ravages of 
the Danes and Norwegians. 

But, from a cool compariſon and inveſtigation of 
facts, there is argument ſufficient to perſuade us, 
that, however hoſtile to the intereſts of chriſtianity 
and literature the Oſtmen are ſaid to have been, 
the power of the clergy, at leaſt in Munſter, muſt 
have been prodigious, when they obtained ſuch an 
aſcendant, that ſeveral eccleſiaſtics had exalted them- 
ſelves to the throne of that province, and one of 
them was ſo ambitious as to. claim the Boiromean 
tribute from the King of Leinſter, which was only 
due to the monarch, 

Theſe facts are noted, but not traced to their 
ſource. Now we find that, during this very period, 
the patrimony of St. Patrick had been ſettled both in 
Munſter and Connaught: From whence, and other 
collateral circumſtances, we preſume, that it had 
been ſettled in the other provinces before. What | 

e 
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the quantity or quality of this patrimony was I am 
yet to learn, unleſs it might have been thoſe Ridges 
of St. Patrick to which I have already alluded, and 
which I have conjeQtured to be the Tearmon or 
ſanctuary lands, ſome of which to this day remain 
in the poſſeſſion of the Biſhops. But though we 
cannot aſcertain, what, or how much, this patrimony 
was, the perſonal aggrandiſement of the clergy leaves 
little room to doubt that it was very conſiderable. 

In the ninth and following century the dominion 
of Munſter appears chiefly in the hands of eccleſi- 
aſtics. Feidlim, Archbiſhop of Munſter, ſucceeded 
his father Crimthan in the throne of that province. 
And after a reign of twenty-ſeven years, during which 
he obtained many victories, he fell in battle. And 
of him it is ſaid optimus et ſapiens anachorita Scotorum 
quievit : * The moſt pious and ſage anchoret of the 
Scots departed this life.” 

His exaltation is the leſs extraordinary, as he was 
ſon to a king. But in the ſame year with the 
death of Feidlim, the Abbot of Imly had intereſt 
ſufficient to have himſelf elected King and Arch- 
biſhop of Caſhel. And during his reign, was born 
the famous Cokmac Macuillenan, who artived at 
the ſame royal and epiſcopal dignities. And we ſhall 
find, after him, the watlike and factious Abbot of 
Iniſcathy treading the fame paths of ſpiritual and 
temporal greatneſs. 

Cormac Macuillenan inherits a character far above 
the lot of common Sovereigns. During his reign, 
of ſeven years, it was ſaid the kingdom enjoyed 
perfect tranquillity. The churches and other religious 
houſes, which had been demoliſhed by the facrilegi- 
ous Danes, wete repaired. Learuing revived; ſchools 
and colleges were erected, and the liberal arts 
flouriſhed. Even nature ſmiled, the earth was culti- 
vated and yielded plentiful corps. The flocks and 
cattle were ſo abundant, that neither ſhepherd nor 
berdſman was wanting. And, what is moſt extra- 

ordinary 
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ordinary of all, the conteſts and animoſities between 
the native Princes of the land ſubſided, and gave 
way to ſuch a firm union in the common cauſe, 
that the Oſtmen were diſpirited and ceaſed from 
hoſtilities. Fortune ſo favoured all his deſigns, that his 
enemies dreaded his power, and his ſubjeQs adored 
his virtues. 
Such is the language of the bards and monks! 
For, himſelf a poet, he was at once the patron and 
the darling of the muſes; an archbiſhop too, he was 
the favourite of the clergy. But were it worth 
while to analyze this idolized character, we ſhould 
find it riſe but little above the common level of 
the times : unleſs the efforts of ſtratagem and force 
be ranked among the virtues of a prince. His 
whole reign appears marked with unuſual demands 
upon his neighbours. To paſs over facts of lefler 
note, he lays claim to tribute from the king of 
Leinſter, and, on refuſal, levies a numerous army to 
enforce the payment. But, after ſacrificing the flower 
of his troops, he falls a ſacrifice to this ambitious 
project. 
Keating is at great pains to detect Hanmer's error 
in aſſerting that Cormac was killed in an engage- 
ment with the Danes, as if it were not more glorious 
to fall in ſuch a cauſe, than in endeavouring to ex- 
act an unjuſt tribute from a neighbouring prince, 
with whom in policy he ſhould have coalelced, and 
ſuſpended his demand for the preſent, even if he had 
a right. | 
The only way to juſtify Cormac's conduct upon 
this occaſion, is by preſuming that the king of Lein- 
ſter ſided with the Danes. However thoſe contra- 
dictory accounts ſhew how little is known of thoſe 
times. And, if .the * of Cormac be involved 
in ſuch obſcurity, what eſtimate ſhall we form of the 
value of that original document the P/alter of Caſhel? 
which is ſaid to be the compoſition of Cox MAC 97 
ſelf; 
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ſelf ; this old poet, this faithful hiſtorian, this pious 
biſhop, this potent prince | x 
To theſe attributes, aſcribed to him by Keating, 
another ſtill more extraordinary, viz. that of pro. 
hecy, is added: he 1s made to foreſee and foretell 
bis own death, Yet this epiſcopal king, truſting 
more to the inſtigations of the abbot of Iniſcathy, 
than to his own gift of prophecy, ruſhes upon cer- 
tain deſtruction, But firſt he makes his will, which, 
being poetically inclined, he writes in verſe ; and 
among other bequeſts he leaves his cLock to the 
religious of St. Shannon : though it be well known 
that clocks were not invented for ſeveral centuries 
after. | 
If ſome zealous advocate for the refinement of 
the Iriſh nation, in the tenth century, will defend 
this anacroniſm, or rather breach of co/tume, by 
elaborately deſcanting upon the original Iriſh word 
tranſlated CLOCK, and ſhall thus metamorphoſe the 
clock into an hour-glaſs, or any other time-keeper, 
I have no objection. I ſhall only remind him, that 
ſimilar authority puts a teleſcope up to the eye, of 
that Mileſian, who firſt eſpied out Ireland, above 
2000 years earlier. pn 
It muſt, by this time, be pretty clear, from the 
authority of Keating himſelf, that the church of 
Ireland was not ſo opprefled by the Danes, as he, 
by his declamation, fo repugnant to his facts, would 
rſuade us. Let us now examine, whether they 
had ſuch a deſtructive influence, upon learning and 
the arts, as they are repreſented. And here we are 
ſupported by the very higheſt of authorities. Arch- 
biſhop Uſher, after citing the Ulſter annals, from 
the year 888, to 1107, ſo far as relates to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of profeſſors of divinity at Armagh, he con- 
cludes with theſe words: ©* Quz idciro commemo- 
« ravimus, ut Armachanæ Academiæ, inter medias 
« Norwagienſis tempeſtatis procellas emergentis ; 
„ aliqua deprehendi poſſent veſtigia. T“ * I 
| cc ve 
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« have enumerated in order to trace the thriving 
e ſtate of the Univerſity of Armagh, during the ſe- 
« vereſt tempeſts of the Norman devaſtation.” And 
now, being come to Armagh, we fhall find the ſtate 
of the Northern church, not much purer than that 
of the Southern. For though it does not appear 
that the Archbiſhops of Armagh exerciſed kingly 
power in Ulſter, yet in 883 and 936, we find them 
called Princes of Armagh. And we have it from 
the indiſputable authority of St. Bernard, that be- 
fore Cellach or Celſus, who was himſelf the grand- 
ſon of a Primate, and was, A. D. 1134, ſucceeded 
by Maurice, ſon of the predeceſſor of Celſus, in the 
Primacy, the See had paſſed by way of inheritance, 
to the chief of a Sept, or noble family, who had 
uſurped the temporalities, and intruded themſelves 
as Biſhops for above 200 years. { eie 
But let us hear St. Bernard's own words. Mau- 

« rice, ſon of Donald, a perſon of noble birth, for 
five years held pofſeſhon of that church (Armagh) 
by ſecular power, not as a biſhop but as a tyrant. 
For the ambition of ſome had introduced the 
% diabolical-.caſtom of pretending a right to Sees 
from hereditary ſucceſhon, not ſuffering any 
<< Biſhops, but the deſcendants of their own family. 
„Nor was this kind of execrable ſucceſſion of ſhort 
* continuance z not fewer than fifteen. generations 
(before Celſus, who was a married Biſhop) had 
<< ſucceeded in that manner. And ſo far had that 
evil and adulterate generation confirmed this 
wicked courſe, that though Clerks of their 
« blood might ſometimes fail, yet Biſhops never 
failed. Eight married men and without orders, 
* though: ſcholars; were ' predeceſſors to Celſus, 
% from: whence proceeded that general diſſolu- 
% tion of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, that contempt 
** of cenſure, and decay of religion, which, as we 
8 * have 


| 
| 
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„ have' at large ſhewn, prevailed: ' throughout 
« Ireland *.” 

Thus may we ſee that Biſhopricks were in the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, and part of the twelfth 
century ſubject to the ſame, or ſimilar, claims of in- 
heritance with the monarchy, provincial kingdoms 
and ſubordinate chieftatnries : That is to ſay, they 
were inheritances appropriated to certain families, 
not by hereditary fucceſſion, but by election; detur 
digniori. The firſt oſtenſible plea of merit was ſe. 
niority, but power and miluence always' carried the 
election. 

Subject to the ſame n or law of nherkknce, 
were the inferior Dignities of the Church, as Arch- 
biſhop Uſher and Sir John Davis fhnew, particularly 
the Corbans and Erenacies: but the Carew collec- 


tion throws ſome additional light upon this matter. 


And ve -truſt that the ſcantineſs of hiſtoric docu- 
ments, reſpecting thoſe early ages, will juſtify our 
applying to them, by TIN N what there ſtrictly 
relates to aftertimes. 

Biſhops lands were e divided into Men. 
fales od Cenſunlen. When Ireland became ſubject 
to papal juriſdiction, which did not happen till the 
twelfth century, the Biſhops were bound b oy an oath, 
which was termed receptis apo/tolicis, neither to let, 
nor alien, their menfal lands, as they were intended 
for ſapporting the hoſpitality of their table (as their 
name ſhews) and were ney Skate near the 
cathedral. | 

The Terre cenſuales were whanted to tenants OM 
paid a certain ſmall rent and/a:fine at the coming 
in of a new. Biſhop or a new tenant. But they 
yielded, — certain entertainments to tlie 
Biſhops called Refections, which were of the nature 


of E's once or twice a Cm" or _ 
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if occaſion of more frequent viſitation.” offered! 
And indeed by theſe refections did the Prelates | 
chiefly maintain themſelves and theirs ; ſpending the 
moſt part of the year in this wandering kind of life 
among their tenants; and receiving from them meat 
and drink for an hundred and ſometimes two 
hundred followers. And, if the Biſhop did not 
make this progreſs or viſit, he had a certain allow- 
ance, or valuable conſideration, in lieu of theſe re- 
fections. 
By this kind of vagrant and uncertain life the 
tenants were not only impoveriſhed, but this vaſt 
number of retainers, maintained thus eaſily, would 
take no part in the labours of huſbandry or mecha- 
nics, and became not only unprofitable but noxious 
members of ſociety. 
The tenants of the church lands, who held im- 
mediately from the Biſhop, were called Termoneri 
in general. Many of them were ſcholars, and ſome 
of them ſpoke Latin, but they were moſtly laymen 
and married. There was a Termon in every pariſh, 
contiguous to the church, which the Termoner was 
obliged to keep in repair; the ſpiritual duties being 
performed by the Vicar *. 
Among theſe Termoneri, in chief, we mult diſtinguiſh 
the Corbani and Erenaci, who were inveſted with 
particular powers and pre-eminencies. The Cor- 
banus, or Corbe, called alſo Comorban and tranſlated 
Converbius, we ſometimes find in the office of Coad- 
jutor to the Biſhop, and ſtyled Chorepiſcopus and 
Archipreſbyter : Hence we are given to underſtand 
why ſo many Comorbans of St. Patrick became 
Primates. At other times we find the Corbe acting 
ag head of an Abbey, Priory, or Collegiate Church: 
and then he is called Piebanus, as preſiding over the 
plehetan,” or gregarian, eccleſiaſticks W to it. 
| "O 2 However, 
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However, both theſe offices were not incompatible 
in the ſame perſon. _ 2 
The Erenacus or Erenagh, was of an inferior 
order, and as the Corbe was called Archi-Preſbyter, 
fo he was called Archi- Diaconus; and his office ap- 
pears very ſimilar to that of thoſe Arch-Deacons, 
who have retained their primeval juriſdictions. He 
was the principal official to the Biſhop, and there. 
fore called oc, Epiſcopi. For out of the Termoneri, 
at large, the Biſhops choſe their officials, ſeneſchals 
and other eccleſiaſtical officers, for their ſpiritual 
courts ; which in the firſt inſtance, and laſt reſource, 
decided all ſuits and controverſies among their te- 
nants: Over whom no temporal court or judge had 
any power or juriſdiction whatever, Nay, church 
lands had the privilege of ſanctuaries, within which 
no man was fotlowed farther by the purſuer. And 
therefore they were called Termons, becauſe there 

terminated the purſuit *. 2 60 15359 
The etymology of Corban and Erenagh having 
been leſs ſatisfactorily ſought for in Latin, as well as 
Greek, Hebrew and Iriſh, it ſhould be conſidered 
that ſome words are original. But be they radical 
or derived, we have reſorted to purer authorities, to 
explain their meaning. one "vl 
The Corbes were, in the Church of Iretand, what 
the Roydamna or Thaniſt was in the ſtate. They 
were looked up to as inheritors of the See, who, 
during the old age or infirmities of the Biſhops, diſ- 
charged the epiſcopal functions: and though. cir- 
cumſtances might occur to ſet them aſide, they ge- 
nerally did ſucceed, before the 12th century, when 
the Church of Ireland became reconciled to. the See 
of Rome. Perſonal talents: muſt here, as every 
where elſe, have ſometimes prevailed, and therefore 
we ſometimes fee the Erenach carry his election to 
the See, in preference to the Corbe, who might 
| either 
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either be too young or too old, or otherwiſe inſuffi- 
cient. And, it might ſo happen, as doubtleſs it did, 
that both Corbe and Erenagh were obliged to yield 
their pretenſions to ſome more potent intereſt. 
The power of the incumbent biſhop was very great 
in this affair. For though the ſon of the Corbe or 
Erenagh had, upon the demiſe of their fathers, a 
preſcriprive title to ſucceed them, yet they could not 
rake poſſeſhon without new grants from the 'Bifhop. 
And if the fon, or next kinſman, did not come in 
due time and manner to claim his grant, the Biſhop 
was empowered to convey the Corban or Erenacy to 
another of the ſame blood; and in want of ſuch, or 
if the next of kin were found inſufficient, from po- 
verty or otherwiſe diſqualified, to perform the duties 
of the place, then the Biſhop had a right to grant the 
lands to another; of all which cafes, ſays Carew, 1 
have ſeen preced ene. 3” 
It is well known that, in theſe a villanage or 
perſonal ſlavery prevailed all over Europe; but it is 
not ſo generally underſtood, that theſe Corbes, 
Erenaghs and Termoners, who were the chiefs of 
the Liberi Fcclefiaſtici of Ireland, had their Villani 
Ecclgſiaſtici, or ſlaves, both male and female, be- 
longing to the church lands, which they would 
ſell and diſpoſe of as their ſtock. of | cattle. In 
proof of this, Archbiſhop Uſher cites two an- 
_ cient books. of Canons of a ſynod of Ireland. 
which ſet forth, that the legacy, belonging to the 
Biſhop, out of the of a free Eccleſiaſtic, is 
proportioned or rated by the price of a wife or of a 
maid ſervant. FS 2 
That theſe Corbeſhips, Erenacies and other eccle- 
ſiaſtical dignities remained, in ſome meaſure, here- 
ditary, in certain families, long after the Popes of 
Rome took upon them to beſtow Biſhopricks in Ire- 
land, we can have little doubt, from the circumſtance 
which Sir John Davis relates of the Corban of 
Clones in the county of Monaghan. This Corbeſhip, 


he 
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Scotland was not Epiſcopal, but Pre 


land. However, 
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he tells us, M*Mahon, the Lord of that country, 
procured to be conferred. on his eldeſt ſon, then but 


A 1225 in the late rebellion Ing the a of 
ueen Elizabeth. 


he ſame judicious author, who was himſelf upon 
the ſpot, as the firſt judge of aſſiae who ever entered 


the county of Fermanagh, after having told us that 


this county was never reduced to the crown till 
aſter her reign, informs us, that the lands of it, 


were of three kinds. 1. The church or Termon 
land. 2. The menſal land of M*Guire. 3. The 
lands of the Chroniclers, Rimers and Galloglaſſes. 


Theſe things I ſet down, that, as manners and cuſ- 
toms had, probably, undergone little or no change 


in thoſe countries, from the period to which my nar- 


rative is deduced, they may ſerve as preſumptive ar- 


guments, that ſuch were the manners and cuſtoms 


over the whole kingdom, for ſome centuries before 
the dominion of land f hs en to the Crown 


When 


After * faid ſo much of the Cordes and Erenaghs, it 
may not be amiſs to add a word or two reſpecting the Culdees, 
an order of Friars formerly in Ireland. The firſt writer who 
mentions them under the name of Colidei is Giraldus Cambrenſis. 
He ſpeaks of a houſe of them at Bardſey in North Wales, and 


of another in an iſland in Tip PPerary: Archbiſhop Uſher tells us 
d 


that the Culdees formerly compoſed the D's and Chapter of 
Armagh, and that they were We degraded into Vicars coral. 


He alſo informs us that Culdees remained in the Collegiate 


Church of Clones even to his own time under a Pxiox. 612 
Hector Boetius calls them Cultores Dei, and gives them an ex- 


itence 3 in Scotland far beyond the truth ; and from thence the 


famous Baxter has argued that the ori inal church 1 in 

155 erian. However, Uſher 
ſhews from the chronicle of Durham, that the Culdees of St. 
Andrew's claimed the right of electing the Biſhop of that See in 
1279, but that the Pope decided in favour of the Canons of that 


cathedral. And he gives it as his opinion that this order of 


Monks cannot be proved to have exifted in any other part of Scot- 

Mr. Macpherſon, (who has elſewhere admitted 

that efore the ſixth RF when the monaſtery of fo fie 
oun 
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When therefore we find the Church of Ireland, 
both in the North and the South, in ſuch a ſtate as 
can only be. equalled by the .maladies of its civil 
polity ;—When Keating tells us that, in the ſixth 
century, one third of the property of the whole 
kingdom was poſſeſſed by the bards, and when the 
caſe of Fermanagh, by Sir John Davis, ſo ſtrongly 
corroborates this repreſentation, in the ſixteenth: 
— When in, a Synod by St. Patrick, as cited by 
Archbiſhop. Uſher, we find it was neceſſary to frame 
the following canon, which from delicacy I leave 
in the obſcurity, of the original: Quicunque cle- 
« ricus; ab oſtiario uſque ad ſacerdotem, ſine tunica . 
<« yiſus fuerit, atque turpitudinem ventris & nudi- 
«< tatem non tegat, & ſi non more Romano capilli 
“ ejus tonſi ſint, & uxor ejus ſi non velato capite 
% ambulaverit, pariter a laicis contemnetur & ab ec- 
<« cleſia ſeparetur: - When it is confeſſed that 
from the eighth century to. the twelfth, this country 
was more or leſs infeſted by the incurſions of the 
Oſtmen ; and when it is written, in every page of 
its hiſtory, that the body of the people were, at all 
times, in the moſt abject ſlavery to its petty ty- 
rants, whoſe greateſt luxury was mutual deſtruc- 
tion: When I ſay, we conſider all theſe things, 
we feel ourſelves at a loſs for thoſe topicks which 


have 


founded by St. Columb an Iriſhman, there was no body in Scot» 
land capable of recording events) tells us, in his difſertatipn con- 
cerning the antiquity of Offian's poems, ©« that it was with one 
«« of the CutpEzs that Offian (whom he places in the third 
century) is {aid to have diſputed, in his extreme old age, 
„ concerning the Chriſtian religion,” 7 

The word Culdee is evidently derived from two Iriſh words 
ſignifying the back Coal, or hood, which they wore. Yet Colonel 
Vallancey goes all the way to the Eaſt for the Etymon, and derives 
it from the Coptic, as he does Zaſcob, or Biſhop, from the ſame 
language; whilſt, one, who had not travelled ſo tar, would have 
found 1t nearer home in the corruption of Epi h And in his 
late memoir, publiſhed in the tranſactions of the Royal Iriſh Acade- 
my, he threatens us with not one fewer than fix hundred more 
of the ſame ſtamp. 


were called, Enemies; drove yr into frequent re- 
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have rendered Declamation fo wanton” in praiſe of 
ancient times: And are ſorry when we hear Charles 
O*Conor, Eſq; ſfay—#* 'BuT THE IRRUPTION UN- 
„% DPRR HENRV II. KinG or ENGLAND; PROVED 
* THE UTTER RUIN OF THE NATION.” - - 

To repeat this ſentiment is, indeed, ſufficient to 
confute it ;- eſpecially afrer having ſeen what We 
have juſt ſeen : For, if Engliſh Government did not 
do all the good it might have done, in throwing 
the Iriſh conſtitution under a better genius, 1t cer- 
tainly did not make it worſe : if it refuſed the na. 
tives the benefit of the Engliſh law, it did not in- 
troduce the arbitrary, and therefore oppreſſive, law 
of the Brehons : And if the Engliſh law, was ſo 
often ſued for, as a boon, by the Iriſh, this was, 
on their part, a virtual confeſſion, that it was bet- 
ter than their own. What then but the fondeſt of 

prejudices could infinuate that the irruption (as it 
is called) of Henry II. prevel * utter ruin of the 
Iriſh nation ? 

Far be it from me either to juſtify or diſguiſe 
the many wrong ſteps, which Engliſh councils have 
taken in the management of Ireland, from the day 
on which Henry II. departed from it, to the 
day on which Charles Duke of Rutland departed 
this life. As I would ſupport no fabulous farrago 
of Iriſh antiquity, neither ſhall I defend any ſyſtem 
of Engliſh impolicy. No! not one, from the bar- 
bariſm of the ſtatute of Kilkenn to the fineſſe of 
the Commercial propoſitions. 1 am fully ſenfible 
that denying to the natives the benefit the Eng- 
liſh e and throwing them out of the pro- 
ws Fo of that law, forced them to be what they 


bellions, and thus detained them in barbariſm : 
The refuſing them education, both at home and 
abroad, kept them in mental darkneſs, rendered 
them ignorant bigots, and 'riveted their blind at- 


tachment to a foreign juriſdiftion : The reſtraints 
impoſed 
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impoſed on their commerce, the prohibitions to ex- 

rt their manufactures, and the fenen embargoes 
lid even upon their natural commodities, have re- 
tarded their progreſs towards civilization, and che- 
riſhed that idleneſs and floth, which is not peculiar 
to the Iriſh, but which is inſeparable from that back- 
ward ſtate," in which they have been conſtrained to 
linger, fo long and fo reluctantly. " 

After admitting ſo much, and it is as much as 
candour can grant or prejudice ſhould claim, it will 
by no means fubſtantiate Mr. 'O*Conor's' charge. 
For I muſt repeat it, if the connection between 
England and Ireland has not been productive of as 
many advantages, to either nation, as it might have 
been ; yet, perſuaded I am that, no document can 
be produced in proof, that the condition of the Iriſh 
natives was one jot more happy before Henry II. than 
it has been ſince. All that we know of them, be- 
fore that period, is, that the body of the people 
were the abject dependants of an uncertain ſet of 
barbarous chieftains ; who divided and fubdivided 
the nation among themſelves,” and uſed their wretch- 
ed followers as'the determined tools of their beggarly 
yet bloody ambition. 

That this is no exaggerated deſcription, I appeal 
to the panegyrical repreſentations of Mr. O*Conor 
himſelf. Speaking of the Daniſh invaſion, he ſays, 
“ Ireland was every day ripening for chaſtiſement 
„ by ſome foreign hand, but that of the Norman 
% divided its blows with other nations. The Scan- 
„ dinavian nations of thoſe ages had no ſcheme of 
* polity for bettering their own ftate. They were 
an aggregate of heathen barbariats—and in every 
* country where they prevailed, they weakened the 
civil eſtabliſhment, and in Ireland abſolutely 
prevented reform.” N. B. In this very para- 
graph he obſerves that theſe Normans fortified 
„ themſelves within ſtrong ſtone walls, works until 
then unknown in Ireland.” But to proceed 

with 
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with his ſtate of Ireland, for near three hundred 


years, immediately preceding the Engliſh invaſion; 
“ Hating and hated, betraying and betrayed, the con- 


<© federacies of the -Scandinavians with Iriſh factions 
< -were of ſhort duration, and the Iriſh monarchs had 


<<. generally the advantage overthem in the field. The 


crazy ſtate of the government was their beſt ſecu- 


« rity. Thoſe Monarchs, choſen by alternate ſuc. 


ceſſion out of two royal, or rival, families, could 


* not aſſemble a ſufficient legiſlative power; and 
«© every attempt te do it proved ineffectual. The 
*© Roydamna (i. e. appointed ſucceſſor) was ge- 
<« nerally  in- oppoſition to the reigning Prince. 


* Some factions were rebellious, becauſe they were 


e ſeverely treated; others were turbulent, becauſe 


4 they could not be chaſtiſed ; and each occaſionally 


joined with the common enemy to gratify the 
« purpoſes of revenge or ambition. The conſtituti- 
* on, languiſhing under internal obſtructions, and 
„ ſtruggling with itſelf as well as with exterior dan- 
<«« ger, could. only barely hold out: It could not 


<« remedy itſelf. The patriotiſm of a few ſerved on- 


« 'ly toprolong the diſorder, and prevent that diſſo- 
* lution which, in ſome caſes, is the moſt 2 
“ able event that can happen.” 

If this repreſentation. be juſt (and doubtleſs it is 
not much amiſs) Engliſh, Govern: muſt have 
been bad, indeed, if it increaſed. thoſe evils ; and 
PROVED, as Mr. O*Conor aſſerts, THE UTTER RUIN 
or THE NATION. But here our Diflertator's invec- 
tive is as groundleſs, as his encomiums on the 
viſionary Ollam Fodla, that Iriſh Doctor and renow n- 
ed Legiſlator, of whom we have already ſaid enough. 
Vet to this great genius I ſuppoſe we ſhall: be re- 
ferred for the golden æra of Iriſh beatitudes, conti- 
nued through a long line of Mileſian Monarchs, down 
to the almoſt total exciſion of the ancient nobility, 
in the two cruel Attacotic wars. For after this 1 

ſoon 
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ſoon as an hiſtorical (or rather indeed fabulous) 
light begins to .dawn upon the affairs of Ireland, we 


are preſented, with nothing but the ruſt of an iron 


age. So that when Mr. G' Conor favs, that © Ireland 


received but few foreign i improvements, ads that 
„the hiſtory, of one age, gives A, tolerable picture 
« of all the, re bo) join illue with him; but won- 
der how, he, can in the ſame breath, aſſert that, be- 
fore Henry, II. /be un, ever, free mm Foreign 
Power. 51% *7 blind * 
No wonder chat Mr. O'Halloran ſports the opi- 
nion, that in. old times the agriculture of Ireland 
was ſuperior. to that of China at, preſent, when our 
grave Diſſertator heſitates not to aſſert, that, To 
< the induſtry of the inhabitants it muſt be owing, 


* no doubt, that the ancients, who touched on this 


« iſle, preferred, it for its fecundity, to Great Bri- 
« tain.” Alas! Sir, and is it to the ſuperior induſ- 
try of the inhabitants, at this day, that Arthur 
Voung, noincompetent j judge of the matter, attributes 
it, that in general the ſoil of Ireland is richer than 
that of England? But we have ſeen the natural 

enius of, our. country facrificed to the manes of 

llam-Fodla, and why not its natural fertility to 
the impreſſions of the ploughſhare to be ſtill met with 
in ſome waſte and uncultivated places. A. people 
whom I have ſo often ſeen draw their; horſes: by 
the tail, in ſpite. of ſtatutes: againſt the barbarous 
practice, ſhould not thus vainly glory in their anceſ- 
tors ſkill in agriculture. 

The candour of a learned writer ſhould have. ad- 
mitted, that England, which has been to all the world 
a ſchool of er. legiſlation and commerce, 
has aboliſhed in Ireland many cuſtoms hoſtile to ſo- 
cial improvement, and has introduced numberleſs 
arts of civil life, which were before unknown to it; 
and above all, that it has taught it to feel and to 
value tho, advantages. Mr. Conor owns, * 

"x _ 
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the diſſolution of the Iriſh conſtitution might have 
been the moſt deſirable event, in the 1 2th century; 
but that Patriotiſm ſhould have had the new model. 
n it. * 1 C: ono eee | bs od [23 1 
we had, to this day, continued under that ideal 
Pentarchy, of which Mr. O'Conor is ſuch an 
encomiaſt, if we had ſtill our provincial kings and 
ſubordinate toparchs, with their Roidamnas and 
Thaniſts, their Chroniclers, Rimers and Galloglaſſes, 
we ſhould probably be, over the whole kingdom, in 
retty much the ſame condition that Fermanagh was 
in the ſixteenth century; when the chieftain of the 
country, being aſked to admit à ſheriff, anſwered 
the Lord Deputy, that he had no objection, provid- 
ed he knew his Erict, or the ſine that muſt be paid, 
if any of his people ſhould murder him. 

And will Mr. O' Conor ſay, that the introduction 
of Engliſh Government has been the utter ruin of 
Fermanagh ?! This queſtion: will not appear ſo mal. 
apropos, when it is remembered, that among the 
articles of 1646 concluded between the Duke of 
Ormond, commiſſioner for the King, and Lord 
Mountgarret, preſident of the ſupreme Council, is 
the following: That the act, prohibiting plough- 
ing by horſe-tails and burning of oats in the ſtraw, 
„ BE REPEALED.” | | 55 

It would be hard to conceive that a civil and 
political ſtate ſo diſordered ſhould have a regular 
ecclefiaſtical government. Accordingly we find the 
fact to be; that, in the beginning of the twelfth 
century, there was neither ynanimity nor uniformit 
in the church of Ireland; and that at that time it 
owned no fubjection whatever to the ſee of Rome. 
If then its ſubſequent ſubmiſlivenefs to that ſpiritual 
ſovereignty has proved a bleſſing, as full two milli- 
ons of its people {till think it continues to be, even 
for this they are to thank the Engliſh; for it was 
Henry II. who firſt brought the Iriſh nation to an 

| uniformity 
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uniformity. of worſhip, and an exact conformity, 


in doctrine and diſcipline, with the church of 


Rods (( en MA tee 175 | 7 
It is true, that attempts had been made by ſeveral 
of the Popes and their emiſſaries to reduce this 
country to obedience to the mother church, and no 
opportunities had been loſt to bring about this de- 
ſirable event. But no opportunity proved favoura- 
ble before this memorable æra; no conjuncture was 


of ſufficient importance to enable the triple crown to 


extend its dominion to this ſequeſtered iſle. This is 
evident from the very words of thoſe Bulls of Pope 
Adrian and Alexander III. whereby the one grants 
and the other confirms the dominion of Ireland to 
the King of England. Adrian commends the pur- 


poſe of Henry in entering · into the iſland of Ireland, 


in order to enlarge the borders of the church, 
* and to reduce the ignorant and rude people 
<« to obedience unto law, and that the chriſtian 
« faith may be planted and grow up.“ The words 
of Alexander's brevet are {till more expreſs, ratifying 
his predeceſſor's grant, on condition, that the © bar- 
e barous people of Ireland may be reformed and 
*© recovered 3 their filthy life and abominable 
“ converſation, and that, as in name, ſo in life and 
* manners, they may be chriſtians,” 


Here then we ſee a perfe& coincidence of ſenti- 


ment between theſe two Popes, reſpecting therudeneſs 
of the people and the diſordered ſtate of the Iriſh 
church, which might have appeared to them in a 
worſe condition than it really deſerved, becauſe it 
refuſed to pay the Peter-pence. Accordingly this 
is the grand condition which both theſe Popes lay 
upon H (and remarkable it is, that in one of 


the bulls it is no leſs than twice repeated) That the 


« yearly penſion of one penny, out of each houſe, 
7 ſhall be truly anſwered to St. Peter and to the 
church of Rome.) oe 
Haring 
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ſecond Section. But the great ornament of this 
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Having now given a ſummary view of the church 
of Ireland, fo long as it continued independent of 
any foreign juriſdiction, it is full time that we re- 
ſume our literary anecdotes, which we have only 
brought down to the ninth age incluſive; This how. 
ever, will be ſoon diſpatched ;' for it cannot be ex- 
pected that the tenth century, which is emphatically 
ſtiled the dark age, or even the two ſucceedin 
ones, which were but little more enlightened, ſhould 
abound with learned men in any part of chriſten- 
dom. Yet remarkable it is, that the firſt hiſtory, 
which Ireland can at this day boaſt of, was written 
in the beginning of the tenth centurx. 

To Cormac Macullenan, king and archbiſhop of 
Caſhel, in the year go1, we are indebted for the 
Pfalter of Caſhel. which is the prime ſource of infor- 
mation reſpecting the moſt ancient hiſtory of Ire. 
land. It was called Plalter, it is ſaid, becatiſe writ- - 
ten in'verſe. But as long as fact is conveyed” in 
verſe entire credit is not due to it, becauſethe genius 
of poetry has ſuch a tendency'to fiction. We have 
already adverted to the obſcurity in which the hiſto- 
ry of Cormac himſelf is involved. Vet Ulher ſpeaks 
of the Pſalter of Caſhel with great reſpect, and we 
find it to be one of the great authorities which Ware 
cites, in his hiſtory of the Biſhops ; and he informs 
us, that the Pſalter Narran, which he had in his 
poſſeſſion, was little more than a collection of extract 
from it. 

The book of Horch comes next to the Plalter 
of Caſhel in reputation, and from the extracts from it 
which I have here and there ſeen, it ſeems to have been 
the moſt faithful record of the traditions of heathen 
times. The eleventh century gave a beginning to 
the annals of Tigernach, a work of high authority; 
and not unlike the: annals of Ennisfallen and of 
Ulſter, on which we have touched lightly in our 


age 
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age was Marianus Stotus. * Anno 1028 Marianus 
« Chronographus Hibernenſis Scotus natus eft qui 
Chronicon Chronicorum compoſuit.”” So ſays Ulber 
from a chronicle in the Cotton library: and that he 
was an Iriſhman, ſays he, is proved from the writings 
of a monk, in the reign of King Stephen, who com- 
piled a Collectanea rerum Anglicarum from the works 
of Florence of Worceſter, of Aſſer and the Saxon 
annals, digeſted and commixed with the chronicle of 
Marianus. That this work has been always held in 
the higheſt repute may be ſeen from what Uſher ſub. 
joins to his account of it, reſpecting the intention 
of Voſſtus to give a correct edition of it. Mariani 
<« Chronicon integritati ſuæ reſtitutum a clariſſimo 
« yiro Gerardo Johanne Voſſio propediem expecta- 
„ mus.” | 

But there is ſtill a more irreſiſtible. argument, for 
the value of this work, from the ſtreſs that was 
laid upon it by Edward I. as an authority to ſupport 
his claim, to the ſovereignty of Scotland ; for Mari- 
anus is oftner appealed to, than William of Malmſ- 
bury, Roger Hoveden, Henry of Huntington, Raph 
de Diceto, &c. put together. And when Henry IV, 
renewed the claims of Edward, he appears to have 
reſted the proof of his right, upon the teſtimony of 
this writer, whom he alledged to. be a Caledonian 
Scot, which the Scotch Commiſhoners as firmly de- 

nied, by aſſerting that he was an Iriſh Scot. The 
circumſtances of this diſpute are preſerved by our 
learned Primate : © In tractatu inter Commiſſarios 
Henrici IV. Anglorum, & Roberti III. Scotorum 
regis, anno 1401 die Martis 18 Menſis Octòͤbris 
habito, cum Alanus Newerk clericus, ex chronicis 

confirmans, quod reges Scotiæ homagium ligium ſole- 
bant facere Regibus Anglis, ſubjungendo dixiſſet; quod 
de his omnibus fuerunt & ſunt nonnullæ Chronice in 
nonnullis monaſteriis Anglia reperte, & remanentes 
fideliter conſervate, etiam ſcriptæ per quendam Scotum, 
; . nomine 
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nomine Marianum: pro jure regis Scotiæ reſpon. 
dens Jobannes de Merton, Decretorum DoRor, 
ibidem dixit expreſſe & fatebatur, quod ille MaRIA- 
dus fuit, tempore quo vixit, fideliſſumus homo; ſed 


ſubjunxit, quod fuit Scotus de Hibernia & non natus 


in eorum Scotia.” | . 

And here, by putting things of a ſort together, 
to cloſe our account of thoſe Iriſh writers, who have 
reflected honour on their country, f qua et ea gloria, 
during that legendary period to which theſe ſtrictures 
were limited, let it not be forgotten, that in the 
twelfth century flouriſhed Maurice Regan, ſecretary 
to Dermod king of Leinſter, who has faithfull 
and circumſtantially related the exploits of the firſt 
Engliſh adventurers in this kingdom. | 
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woe oe” 


F it be engiized hows origintted that right 

of beſtowing the kingdom of Ireland, which the 
pope aſſumed, and the king of England acknow- 
ledged, we anſwer that, beſide that general title 
from Paſce oves, which he interpreted Rege mundum, 
he claimed a particular one from that conceſſion of 
the Iriſh, | upon their converſion to Chriſtianity, 
which I have already; ſhewn to be altogether without 
foundation. Nor did he {top here; for he arrogated 
another title, from the donation of Conſtantine the 
Great, whereby he granted to the Holy See, the 
lovereignty of all the iſles in the ocean. 

But the obvious abſurdity: of this donation, is a 
ſufficient refutation of it, particularly with regard 
to Ireland; for Conſtantine could not give what he 
never. had, and no Roman emperor ever poſſeſſed 
any dominion in this iſland. - And however Con- 
ſtantine might have wiſhed to favour the Biſhops 
of Rome, and the Chriſtians there in general, (as a 
new intereſt in oppoſition. to the old, by which he 
was hated, for having removed the ſeat of Empire), 
vet we cannot believe that he granted any ſove- 
reignty whatever, whether temporal or ſpiritual, to 
the Biſhop of that city; for he not only retained 
the title, but power, of ſovereign Pontiff to himſelf, 
ſeeing that he convened the Council of Nice by his 
own authority. | 

Athanaſius called Milan the macirapdlly of Italy, 
and Rome the metropolis ny Romania: from whence 

tis 
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*tis plain, that, in his time, the pope had not ex- 
tended his power beyond the limits of his own See, 
A complete ſeparation between temporal and ſpiri- 
tual juriſdiction had not taken place till long after 
the firſt Chriſtian emperor. We have already 
ſhewn, that pope Gregory diſclaimed the title of 
univerſal Biſhop, even fo late as the beginning of 
the ſeventh century. | 
Heatheniſm maintained a ſtrong party among the 
Roman citizens, long after the firſt legalized eſtab- 
liſhment of Chriſtianity ; and in the country parts 
of Italy, it was ſo prevalent, that (from this cir- 
cumſtance), Heathens obtained the appellation of 
Pagans, or Villagers. When Alaric ſacked Rome, 
his Goths, who were all Chriſtians, ſcandalized at 
ſeeing the city ſo addicted to idolatry, every where 
demoliſhed the ſtatues of the Heathen Gods; and 
ſpared neither age nor ſex, which took ſanctuary in 
the Heathen Temples, but the ' Chriſtian Churches 
were a ſafe aſſylum. Upon which, Alaric, to ſpare 
the effuſion of blood, made proclamation, that all 
Chriſtians ſhould repair to their Churches, that they 
might thus be diſtinguiſhed. 4 
After this, the Popes. began to hold up their 
heads. But ſtill they remained, in civil affairs, ſub- 
je& to the civil powers, and were employed fre- 
quently, both by the Eaſtern emperors, and by the 
Gothic kings of Italy, as their miniſters, and were 
ſometimes executed for their mal-· adminiſtration. 
But the ſtate of parties in the Weſt, of which they 


judiciouſly 'availed themſelves, conducted them at 
| Length to the heighth of temporal greatneſs. - For 
there being no prince, or perſon of eminence, left 
in Rome, the Romans naturally looked up to the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed among themſelves, and were at 
length forced, for protection, to pay greater reſpect 
to their biſhop. Yet it was not till after the ex- 
pulſion of the Goths, when the Lombards invaded 
Italy, that they began to affect that W 
; whic 
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which they. at length obtained ; for they always re- 
mained ſubſervient to the Gothic kings, as may be 
ſeen from the following circumſtance :- in the ** 
of Theodoric, a violent commotion happened at the 
election of a biſhop, (N. B. The Popes had been 
originally elected by the Clergy and other Chriſ- 
tians in Rome), one party electing one, and another 
another; the arbitration of the right, was left to 
Theodoric, then reſident at Ravenna, who declared 
in favour of which ever candidate was firſt choſen, 
by a maſority of voices; and this deciſion of the 
Gothic prince, reſtored tranquillity in Rome. And, 
in like manner, the ratification of his ſucceſſors 
was deemed neceſſary in future elections. But the 
balance of power was continually changing. 
The Gothic kings of Italy had made no change, 
uhatever, in the names and forms of its govern- 
ment, any where. But upon the fall of their 
dynaſty, and after Ravenna had become the ſeat of 
the Exarch, or Lord Lieutenant of the Eaſtern 
Emperor, the forms and names of Government 
were changed all over Italy. A Duke, inſtead of 
a Conſular perſon, was ſet over each city, and the 
very name of Senate and Conſuls, was aboliſhed in 
Rome itſelf, over which a Duke was placed as in 
the other cities, and he was ſubordinate to the 
Exarch of Ravenna. This ſuperiority of Ravenna, 
over Rome, exalted the ideas of its Biſhops, and 
they to diſpute precedence with the Biſhops of 
Rome. And, though it does not appear that this 
precedence had been formally allowed, certain it is, 
that the Biſnops of Rome have been frequently ſui- 
tors to the Biſhops of Ravenna, for their good of- 
fices, both with the Exarch and the Emperor. 
From the time of Conſtantine, however, the 
piety. of wealthy Chriſtians, had ent iched the Ro- 
man See, with conſiderable donations, and in the 
ſixth century, the patrimonies of St. Peter, (as they 
were called), became very extenſive, not only in 
01 F 2 Italy, 
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Italy, but other countries. Yet the name of patri- 
mony, did not import any ſovereignty, or juriſdic- 
tion, of the Roman Patriarch, over them. On the 
contrary, the Biſhops of Rome, as all other Prelates 
of the times, held their lands of the princes in 
whoſe ſtate they lay; like other ſubjects, and liable 
to the ſame taxes and impoſts. Some princes, in- 
deed, had granted them an exemption in ſome 
places: Ex. gr. Conſtantius Pogonatus, granted an 
immunity from tribute, to the patrimony of St. Peter, 
lying in Sicily and Calabria, in the year 681; but 
this very caſe ſhews, that it was not general; for 
the Emperor Leo III. provoked at the contumacious 
contempt wherewith Pope Gregory H. treated his 
edict, againſt the worſhip of images, not only re- 
voked the exemption granted by his predeceſſor, but 
(on his perſevering obſtinacy againſt the Iconoclafts, 
or Image-breakers), he ſeized on thoſe very patri- 
monies, and ordered the revenues, ariſing from the 
ſale of them, to be paid into the exchequer. 
And obſervable it is, that, during this whole 
conteſt, reſpecting the idolatry of image-worſhip, 
the Popes always acknowledged themſelves as the 
dutiful ſubjects of the Eaſtern Emperors, at the 
very time they were teaching the Weſt, to regard 
them as. heretics, and fchiſmatics. But, that: con- 
duct was politically wife: for they ſtill ſtood in 
need of the Emperor's power, to protect them againſt 
the Lombards ; who, if they had become maſters of 
Italy, would have deprived them of their patrimonies, 
and of that aſcendancy they had acquired in Rome. 
This event actually took place about the middle 
of the eighth century, when the king of Lombardy 
took Ravenna, the capital of the exarchate, from the 
Emperor, and by virtue. of this conqueſt claimed rhe 
| ſovereignty of Rome, and drove out the Pope. In 
this diſtreſs his Holineſs ſought, in France, that pro- 
tection from Pepin, which the ſchiſmatical Emperor 
might perhaps have refuſed, even if he had been able 
| \ of OY | to 
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to afford it. Such was their mutual animoſity from 
their zeal for and againſt the worſhip of images 
The juncture, however, turned to the advantage of 
the Roman pontiff. And Pepin, conſidered it as no 
leſs favourable to his own darling project of ambi- 
tion; for, already poſſeſſed of the power, he longed 
to uſurp the title of Ki. He ingly received 
the Pope with the moſt ſplendid marks of reſpect, and 
after being perſuaded to declare war againſt the 
Lombard king, he was conſecrated and anointed 
King of France by the Pope's own hands.. Digni- 
fied alſe with the bile of defender of the church, he 
marched with a great force into Italy, recovered the 
exarchate, and made a grant of it to Pope Steplien, 
now reſtored to the poſleſſion of Rome. 

But the death of Pepin, which happened ſoon after, 
and a matrimonial alliance between his ſon Charles 
and the princeſs of Lombardy taking place, the 
Pope did — long remain maſter of Ravenna. Po- 
litics, however, taking à new turn in a courſe of 
years, and Leo, the then Pope, having been depoſed 
by che nephews of his predeceſſor, was obliged to 
ſeek ſhelter in France, where he prevailed on the 
king to eſpouſe his cauſe. Charlemagne did as his 
father had before done, he marched into Italy with 
a powerful army, and at once put an end to the king- 
dom of the Lombards and the exarchate of Ravenna. 
But his ſervices to the ſee of Rome were more effec- 
tual, for having completely reduced Ravenna, he 
gave Leo ſuch à firm tenure of it that his ſucceſſors 
have maintained poſſeſſion from that day to this. 

And thus was * Biſhop of Rome firſt inveſted 
with the temporalities of a prince, and a ſovereign 
juriſdiction over thoſe temporalities; yet not as Lord 
paramount, but only as vaſſal to Charlemange, to 
whom and his ſucceſſors, the Pope and his ſucceſſors 
were to do homage. In return for this munificent 
grant, the Pope placed the crown on the head of 
Charlemagne, whilſt on his knees at maſs in St. Pe- 
ter's church, on Chriſtmas-day in the year 800, and 

_ ſaluted 
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ſaluted him with the title of Zmperor and Auguſtut. 
And in further acknowledgement of gratitude; he, 
as Emperor of the Weſt, was declared protector of 
the holy fee, and it was conceded to him that he and 
his ſucceſſors ſhould not only nominate all biſhops, 
not yet conſecrated, but that they ſhould for ever ap- 
int biſhops ehe ſee of Kothd. But in proportion 
. as'the French loft ground in Italy, in the ſame did the 
Popes withdraw their allegiance, and aſſume to them. 
ſelves all the imperial prerogatives of independent ſo- 
vereignty; till at length they lorded it over the 

empire itſelf, and arrogated the right of making and 
unmaking kings, of beſtowing ſceptres aha conifer. 
ring crowns. 83 
From this light ſketch it may be eafily ben why 
the firſt Gregory diſclaimed the title of univerſal 
| Biſhop, and would bear with an equal, though he 
| could not brook a ſuperior, as we have, above, ob- 
| ſerved. ' And by reviewing the progreſſive advance- 
ment of papal power compared with the gradual de- 
| celine of knowledge, it may be ſeen that in the ſame 
proportion as the latter fell the former roſe; till it 
arrived at its Zenith, about the middle of the mid- 
dle age; that midnight hour of intellectual darkneſs, 
when ſcarce a literary light appeared to cheer the 

| gloom, which overſpread all chriſtendom. And then, 
| as we may well ſuppoſe, was firſt made that claim 
| | to the ſovereignty of the iſles, which could only be 
granted by minds dark 'from ignorance, weak from 
credulity, and timid from ſuperſtition. However, 
upon this arrogant pretenſion, together with the 
| other two to which I have alluded, did the Pope 
found his right of beſtowing the kingdom of Ireland 
| upon Henry II. in the twelfth century. Vet, if we 
+ may credit Keating, he 1 have added a fourth, 

{till more ſpecious. 

We have adverted to this hiſtorian's cenfary of 
Sanders, for having aſſerted, that upon their conver- 

ſion to chriſtianity, the Iriſh ſubmitted themſelves to 

- © me 


—— At 


— — — — 
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the temporal dominion of the Pope: © But,” ſays he in 
another place, it muſt be confefſed, that about 
<< ſeventy-ſeven years before the Engliſh invaſion, 
© Donogh the fon of Brian Boiromhe, undertook a 
“journey to Rome, and had a commiſlion, from 
8 the principal nobility and gentry of the Iſland, to 
“ offer themſelves as ſubjects to the See of Rome, 
« and implored the protection of the Roman 
& Pontiff.“ 

The reaſon aſſigned, by him, for this ſubmiſſion 
is, that the conteſts of the petty Princes, about 
6 the bounds of their territories, had ſo haraſſed 
© and impoveriſhed the land, that the inhabitants 
c choſe rather to ſubmit themſelves, to a foreign 
« power, than to the oppreſhve . of their 
*© own Kings.“ But careful to aſſert the indepen- 


dence of the Iriſh Church, in the glorious days of 
the Monarchy, he denies the fact, that the Emperor 
Conſtantine, upon his receiving the Chriſtian faith, 
had conferred the ſovereignty of the Iſlands upon 


Pope Sylveſter, and alledges, that what induced the 
Iriſh, at this time, to offer their ſubmiſſion to the 
See of Rome, was, that the Roman Pontiff was 
not only a ſpiritual but a temporal Prince; whoſe 
great influence and authority 'in Chriſtendom, they 
hoped, would be able to mediate for them abroad, 
and 1 eſtabliſh their liberties at home. 

But be this as it may, a crown worn by an 
uſurper, for ſuch was the famous Brian Boiromhe, 
and ſurrendered by his ſon, a fugitive prince, ſtained 
with the blood by his own brother, could not have 
been conſidered by the court of Rome, as ſtrength- 
ening its claim to the dominion of the Ifles, and 
accordingly neither of theſe 1 tae anv notice 
of this tranſaction. And ſolicitous though the 
court of Rome then was, to extend its uſurpations, 
it could do nothing effeQtual in favour of this ex- 
iled prince. Ireland was then too much agitated 
by domeſtic faction to liſten to the pretenſions of a 
| foreign 
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foreign Cn fron, The Momonian prince had 
only him to aſſume the habit of a religious, in 
St. Lrephen s Abbey, and to ſpend the remainder of 
his days in penance and mortification. 

The firſt occaſion taken by the ſee of Rome, to 
acquire influence in Ireland, was about the year 
1127, by granting the legatine commiſſion to 
Gillebert, biſhop of Limerick, who had written a 
book, to teach the manner of celebrating maſs, ac- 
cording to the Roman ritual, wherein he condemned 
all other rituals as ſchiſmatical ; but we do not find 
that he exerciſed any juriſdiction here by virtue of 
that character. It was not ſo with primate Mala- 
chy, who was the next inſtrument made uſe of by 
the Roman pontiff, by inveſting him with the lame 
legatine dignity. 

The anecdotes of this celebrated primate, which 
I have here and there picked up, will contribute 
not only to clear up this matter ſufficiently, but alfo 
to throw ſtrong light on the manners and cuſtoms 
of the twelfth century. 

Malachy was well born, being deſcended from a 
noble family; and, educated under his father, Imar, 
abbot of Armagh, he was by him ordained prieſt, 
and ſent to ſtudy at the abbey of Liſmore, over 
which that Malchus, who afterwards became biſhop 
of that ſee, then preſided. At this time, Cormac, 
a petty prince, chaſed from his territory by his 
own brother, fled thither as an aſylum, and there 
ſpent a religious life. A ſtrict friendſhip grew up 
between him and Malachy, by whom he was in- 
ſtructed in the principles of religion. For which 
ſervice Cormac afterwards found frequent occaſions 
to ſhew his gratitude, > 

In the mean while, the character of Malachy be- 
came ſo celebrated, for learning and virtue, that he 
was invited by a prince of Uladh, (now the county 
of Down) to come and reform his people by his 
preaching, exhortations and example; foraſmuch as 


they 
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they lived on ſtealth, and committed all manner 
of wickedneſs. In return for the ſucceſs which at- 
tended his zeal and aſſiduity in the paſtoral care, 
which he took upon him, the munificence of the 
prince, whom he had ſo eſſentially ſerved, enabled 
him to rebuild the abbey of Bangor, (which had 
been utterly deſtroyed by thoſe northern pirates the 
Danes, Norwegians, &c. who had ſo long infeſted 
Ireland), of which he himſelf became the abbot. 
But the-biſhopric of Conner becoming ſoon after 
vacant, he was, at the age of thirty, unanimouſly 
elected to that ſee. In this ſituation. he remained 
but a ſhort time; for the king of Ulſter,” falling 
upon his | patron, the Ulidian prince, beſieged the 
city of Conner, and forced the biſhop, with many of 
his clergy, to fly for refuge to his old friend Cormac; 
now reinſtated in his dominions. Cormac received 
him with open arms, and endeavoured by every 
means, to ſoften the hardſhips of his condition: 
He detained him with him, and under his care 
founded a monaſtery. "SF 
At this time it was, that he viſited Connaught, 
where (according to St. Bernard) © he found the 
„ people more barbarous than any he had ever 
* ſeen elſewhere, being Chriſtians only in name, 
<« but in reality Heathens, and beafts rather than 
4 men.“ 552 Pio 
We have already cited this ſainted biographer, 
in proof that upon the death of Celſus, primate 
of Armagh, Maurice had obtruded himſelf into that 
ſee ; not as biſhop, but as tyrant; as fifteen gene- 
rations of his family before Celſus had done. But 
we did not obſerve, that Celfus, being a virtuous 
and a learned prelate, was ſcandalized that the 
primacy ſhould continue to be the inheritance even 
of the family to which he belonged, and wiſhed to 
have a worthy ſucceſſor in this important ſtation. 
He accordingly, upon his death bed, ſent Malachy 
his crozier, and recommended it to his clergy to 


elet 
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elect him primate. Which they failed not to do, 


from the reſpe& they bore to their metropolitan, 
as well as from the hopes ey conceived of his 
ſucceſſor. 

But in ſpite of this election, Maurice ſtepp ed 
into the archiepiſcopal dignity, and detained it for 
five years. Then, upon his death, one Nigell, ac- 
cording to the abbot of Clarevall, of the as fa- 
mily with Maurice, (but, according to all other 
writers, a ſtranger to the blood of thoſe, who had 
far above two hundred years held the primacy as 
a lay-inheritance) took poſſeſſion of it, 'and” raiſed 
troops to maintain him in his uſurpation. Upon 
this intruſion of Nigell, the injured Malachy had 
recourſe, a ſecond time, to his old friend king 
Cormac; who came with ſuch powerful ſuccours 
to his aſſiſtance, that he prevailed over Nigell and 
(as my author has it) quietly ſettled unn the 
rightful biſhop, in the ſee “. 

But that Armagh could not be a ſeat of quiet to 
him, is from hence probable:— he ſoon after 
took a journey to Rome, where he aſked permiſſion 
of pope Innocent II. to reſign his biſhopric, that he 
might ſpend the- remainder of his days' in peace, at 
Clarevall, with St. Bernard; whom he had viſited 
on his way. But the pope denied his ſuit, by re- 
preſenting to him the good which he might do'in his 
ſtation; and, to ſtrengthen his hands more effectu- 
ally, he diſmiſſed him with the dignified commiſſion 
of his legate in Ireland. 

Being now returned with this addition of autho- 
rity, he ſet about reforming thoſe abuſes which he 
thought diſgraced his country and the church. Till 
the century in which he lived, the marriage of the 
ſecular clergy, had not been entirely diſuſed in any 


I of Chriſtendom: And though an attempt had 


een made to reprobate it, ſo early as the Council 
1 90} 


Carew Collection. 
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of Nice, yet it was not held diſhonourable in the 
Roman church, till Hildebrand, that tumour of am- 
bition, who ſtyled himſelf Gregory VII. had the 
effrontery to ſtigmatize it as concubinage, at the very 
time, that he himſelf was condemned, at the aſſembly 
of Worms, of much worſe crimes than his intrigue 
with the counteſs Mathilda. ant i ma 
But he, who had power ſufficient to bring the 
emperor on his knees before' him, thundered his 
anathemas fo effectually againſt it, that marriage 
ſoon became an unſurmountable bar to all prefer- 
ments in the church. However, ſo difficult was it 
to introduce the unnatural habit of celibacy, that 
many of the lower orders of the ſeculars refuſed 
to put away their wives; and others, from con- 
ſcience- ſake, preferred matrimony, with all its tem- 
poral diſcouragements, to that concubinage which, 
if not tolerated, was connived at. The aggran- 
diſement of the church, however, prevailed on the 
ſucceſſors of Gregory to purſue his plan. And they 
alſo iſſued their decrees againſt. this original law of 
nature. | - 7 Hate 2; 

Such was the general ſtate of this matter, ſo far 
as papal influence reached, when Malachy undertook 
to aboliſh matrimony among the ſecular clergy of 
Ireland. Vignier, in his“ Hiſtoire de L'Egliſe,” 
tells us, that he was the firſt archbiſhop of Armagh 
who in obedience to the ordinance of pope Calixtus, 
renounced marriage himſelf, and that after be- 
coming legate to the then pope, he was for con- 
ſtraining the prieſts to put away their wives, contrary 
to the uſage which had been all-along eſtabliſhed. 
* Malachie Archeveſque d' Armaghe en Irlande, 
_ * obeifſant aux ordinances du Pape Calixte, fut le 
e premier qui en. ſon dioceſe renoncera au marriage, 
“ ayans eſte tous ſes predeceſſeurs marriees, telle- 
** ment que ceſte dignite Archiepiſcopale eſtoit venu 
_ © juſques a laey de pere en fils, par cinque genera- 
tions. —Malachie legat du Pape en Ixlande 
| “ vouluſt 
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* youluſt conſtreindre les preſtres de ſon dioceſe 
de laiſſer leur femmes, des quels ils auroient juſ. 
« ques a lors uſe en marriage, dont il excita des 
grands troubles a Pencontre de luy.”  - 

This attempt raiſed ſuch oppoſition. to Malachy, 
that he was fain to make another viſit to the 
ſovereign pontiff. And having now ſurrendered 
che independence of his own fee, to the ſupreme 
juriſdiction of the Roman hierarchy, he was re- 
ceived, by Innocent, with the moſt ſtudied to- 
kens of honour and reſpect. The pope took the 
mitre off his own head, and placed it on that of 
the Iriſh prelate: And to make his refuſal of the 
pall, which Malachy requeſted, appear the leſs irk- 
ſome, he perſuaded him that it would come with 
a better grace, and more dignity, if conferred in 
Ireland; and after it had been ſolemnly ſued for by 
2 national council. 

It ſeems, from. the words of St. Bernard, VIZ. 
„ his buſineſs to Rome at this time, was about the 
< rights of the primacy appertaining to Armagh,” 
that Malachy only thought of obtaining a pall for 
himſelf ; which, as this his biographer -exprefles 
it, was the only thing wanting to the Plenituge of 


„ honour.” 

From the firſt eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity i in Ire- 
land, it had been contented with two archbiſhoprics, 
Armagh and Caſhel, neither of which, from any 
thing that has occurred, appears to have exerciſed, 
or claimed, any pre-eminence over the other. Let 
St. Bernard aſſerts, that not only all the clergy, but 
the whole nobility, and even the kings of Ireland 
e were in all obedience ſubjected to the ſucceſſors 
* of that prelate in the ſee of Armagh.“ And the 
reaſon, he aſſigns, is the © veneration they bad for 
* St. Patrick :“ not conſidering that St. Patrick 
founded Caſhel as well as Armagh. _ 

However (not to dwell on a point of ſuch little 
conſequence at this day), when Malachy returned 


o 
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to his native country, he did not find it ſo eaſy, 
as he expected, to convince the Iriſh clergy, that 
the pall contained, what he and St. Bernard con- 
ceived to be, the plenitude of honour. Not being 
able to prevail” upon them to meet in a natio- 
nal council, for this purpoſe, he took a third 
journey to the Continent, underſtanding that pope 
Eugenius, was then in France, to confer with 
him there, and to viſit his dear friend at Clarevall. 
Where after a few days he was taken ill and 
died, (in November 1148), and was buried with 
great funeral pomp in the abbey ; St. Bernard, 
preaching his funeral ſermon : In which he ſays, 
that, „this good man, though born in Ireland, 
„ where the people are barbarous, yet favoured 
no more of barbariſm, than the fiſhes do of the 
* faltneſs of the ſea.” * | wad 
As Malachy had laboured ſo earneſtly to brin 

the church of Ireland to a nearer conformity with 
that of Rome, and as he had, as far as in him lay, 
ſacrificed its independence at the throne of the ſo- 
vereign Pontiff, it is no wonder that we find him 
hold fo high a place, in the Roman calendar, as a 
canonized Saint. And upon an impartial eſtimate 
of his merits, as a merely moral and religious cha- 


racter, we ſhall find few, upon the catalogue, more 
30 £4 deſerving 


* In 8. Malachiam Hiberniz Primatem, & ſcdis Apoſtolic 
Legatum. | * 


Petreidis vates ſedis Ramanz Sybilla 
P eriem, Pontificumque notas. 

umenta colit tellus, dum praſule qaudet 
_ Rom, Malachiæ fama perire nequit [1 
Cuncta referre volens miracla, recenſeat omnes 
Vitz aQtus, vita hec quid niſi ſigna fuit ? 


+ 433 


S IK & | | e ; , | 
Thomas Guyer Sacerdos Hibernus. 


* 


know that ſome writers have treated thiggeharter as 
a ſwaggering gaſconade ; but that it altoge- 
ther ſo, is evident from the coins, both ſelf and 
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deſerving a diſtinguiſhed rank. His lot 'was fallen 
upon moſt unhappy times, and conſidering the rude 
ſtate of his country, and the very corrupt practices 
of its church, it may be queſtionedwhether the celi. 
bacy of the clergy might not then have deſerved the 
name of a Reformation. 
Before we take a final leave of our departed Saint, 
it muſt be remembered that he was the firſt who 
built a church of lime and ſtone in the interior parts 
of the kingdom, as his faithful biographer of Claire. 
vall teſtifies. That the Oſtmen might have built 
ſuch edifices in their maritime towns during their 
domination here is more than probable; becauſe they 
were in poſſeſſion of the art of ſtone- maſonry. And 
we find that they had been for near a century, con- 
verted to chriſtianity. So far back as the year 1074 
we find the Biſhop- elect of Dublin, a Dane, ſolemnly 
omiſing, for himſelf and ſuecceſſors, canonical 
obedience to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and 
the ſucceſſors of that prelate, by whom at the defire 
of the clergy and people of Dublin he was conſecrated 
in London. 
Thus we may obſerve, that the Oftmen were not 


as tenacious, as the other Iriſh, of the li of 


their church. Upon which Lord Lyttelton ſays, 
that © it is hard to ſay upon what this ſubjection 
« was founded: for the city of Dublin was not then 
s fubject to England.” But two conſiderations ſeem 
here to have eſcaped the reflection of this accurate 
writer. The firſt is, that the city of Dablin had 
been ſubje& to England towards the cloſe of the 
tenth century, as the charter of Edgar aſſerts. I 


of his ſon Ethelred, {truck in Dublin, probably as 
tribute money, one of which I have ſeen in Dr. 
Hunter's collection, and others of them are noted 
by Simon, Harris, and Leland. How long this ſub- 

jection 
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jection of Dublin to England did exiſt, is now hard 
to ſay; but that it did exiſt, at the period I have 
aſſigned, can ſcarcely be doubted; and this ſubjection, 
of the city to the crown of England, might have in- 
troduced the ſubjection of the Biſhop of Dublin to 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. ig 4 

But waving the idea of Edgar's conqueſt of Dub- 
lin, there is another reflection that does not ſeem to 
have occurred to the noble hiſtorian; which gives 
an eaſy ſolution, why the churches of Dublin, Li- 
merick, Waterford, &c. had thrown themſelves un- 
der ſubjection to the metropolitan of all England. 
They were all from the beginning Daniſh cities, 
and ſo was London at that time in a great meaſure. 
England had been long under the dominion of the 
Danes, and of courſe ſome of the great Eecleſiaſtics 
would be Daniſh. It was, therefore, natural for the 
Daniſh Biſhops of Ireland to acknowledge their ec- 
cleſiaſtical dependence upon their own countrymen, 
rather than upon the Iriſh, with whom they were 
generally at variance. | 
Be this however as it may, it is, on all hands, 
agreed, that the little oratory built by Malachy at 
Bangor was the firſt ſtone and lime edifice, of that 
kind, raiſed by the Iriſh. To whom it appeared fach 
a novelty, that the natives upbraided his pride and 
derided his folly for undertaking a work, ſo much 
beyond his ability: Unde tibi pauperi ſumptus ad per- 
ficiendum? And as this was the firſt church, ſo the 
palace built by Roderic O Conor the laſt Iriſh Mo- 
narch, at Tuam, was the firſt dwelling-houſe, erected 
by the ſame people, and in the ſame manner: which 
fo aſtogiſhed the beholders, that they called ir The 
2v0nd 1 1 iche 36551 

08 dings of the ancient Scots,“ ſays Mr. 
O*Conor (wrapt into an elevated (train of panegyric 
by his amor patriæ) were for uſe ſolely, not for 
oſtentation. They did not conceive that real mag- 
„ nificence conſiſted in rearing great heaps of ſtone 
GALE = « artfully 


<«< confuſion and barbariſm.”* 1 
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* artfully diſpoſed and cloſely cemented, or that 
real grandeur received any dimunition from the 
* humility of its habitation, They brought dignity 
to the place, they ſought none from it. In ey 
« diſtri, the occupiers lived apart; near — 4 
to aſſiſt, not too near to incommode each other. 
In a country where the inhabitants have but few 
„ mechanical arts, where they draw moſt of their 
* neceffaries from the ſoil they cultivate, and where 
precious metals are not made ſigns equivalent to 
* national wealth, there can be few cities. And 
„though this is certainly true of all Ireland, yet 
<« civility was preſerved through the frequent cuſtom 
of bringing the people together on one ſpot in 
„their camps, their Ainachs and particularly in their 
«© aſſemblies at Teamor, Tailtion, Flachta, Emania, 
* Crughain, &c. Theſe were temporary cities, where 
all national affairs relating to war and politics, 
* Property and commerce, were adjuſted ; and this 
* cuſtom kept the people from falling intobarbariſm.” 
After diſcovering theſe obvious features of the in- 
fancy of the arts, among his learned and poliſhed 
Mileſians, which not all the flowers of declamation, 
or art of Diſſertation, can diſguiſe, let us contraſt 
this conſiſtent writer with himſelf. *©* What St. 
% Bernard has faid, and truly ſaid, on this ſubject, 
„ characteriſes the time and place of which he wrote, 
4 but does not conclude of former times of leſs 


But when were the times of leſs confuſion and 
barbariſm ? Has not he himſelf admited that“ the 
6 hiſtory, of one age gives a tolerable picture of all 
c the reſt as to manners and cuſtoms.??? Does. he 
not complain that * the alternate ſucce 
„ the two great houſes, the Hy-Nial at - 
1% man, was one ſource of perpetual diſcord; and 
« that the elections to the dignity of magiſtrature, 
« whether royal or dynaſtal, was another?“ “In ſuch 
* country,“ ſays he, durable or ſuperb ſtructures 

* could 
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„could not well take place. As the poſſeſſion was 
temporary, ſo was the building. And ſo far did in- 
e veterate cuſtom prevail among this people, that 
« even after the reception of Chriſtianity, they could 
* not be prevailed upon to build their churches or 
« monaſteries of more durable materials, than their 
own habitations. The Iriſh had no cities or large 
« towns in the early ages. Each clan fat down in 
its hereditary canton. In their wars with the 
„ Engliſh, they were at laſt obliged to avail them- 
«© ſelves of the arts of their enemies, by erecting 
«« caſtles and other ſtrong holds. This gave riſe 
„to | ſtone buildings in Leinſter,” Munſter and 
„Connaught, and ſoon after in Ulſter. © The 
« Bards inveighed ſtrongly againſt this innova- 
„t. r e a "546 PT” 
It is pleaſant to hear our Diſſertator argue for 
the civilization of this country, at a time when, he 
confeſſes, there was neither city nor great town in 
it. Vet ſenſible that all civility, as the very name 
imports, has originated in cities, he gives us to un- 
derſtand that they had temporary cities. What thoſe 
were, we have already ſeen. R 20307 
Yet in another place, he points to.a very different 
ſource of civilization: The monks, ſays he, fixed 
their habitations in defarts which they cultivated 
« with their own hands, and rendered the moſt de- 
„ lightful- fpots in the kingdom. The deſarts be- 
“came well- policed cities; and it is remarkable 
enough, that to the Monxs we owe ſo uſeful an 
<< inſtitution in Ireland, as bringing great numbers 
together into one civil community.“ Thus we 
ſee that Mr. O' Conor, in this place, expreſsly owns, 
what has been the conſtant tenor of this imperfect 
ſketch to evince, that it is to Chriſtianity we muſt 
aſcribe the firſt .dawnings of civility in this country, 
contrary to all that he and others have ſaid of Pagan 
eren. s | 
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Perſuaded as I am, nay perhaps enthuſiaſtically 
devoted to the opinion, that nature has fully done 
its duty to this country, I have been more explicit 
on this ſubject, than I ſhould otherwiſe have been; 
had I not — ſo many of its profeſſed advocates 
betraying its real honour, and ſacrificing its native 
original and underived endowments to the | bulky 
phantom of a fictitious antiquity; i. e. to a regular 
ſeries of civilization of above thirteen hundred years 
before the Chriſtian æra, and near eighteen hundred 
before St. Patrick : During which the Mileſians are 
repreſented not only as the moſt learned but the 
moſt induſtrious people on the earth; attributes 
incompatible with that kind of ſociety which they 
themſelves have ſo pompouſly deſcribed. 

We may, perhaps with pleaſure, read the poetic 
non of a golden age in this or any other coun- 

; but when we lay aſide the bhok, the illuſion 
kB — And he muſt be a willing dupe to decla- 
mation, who can be perſuaded, that they were either 
a great or a, happy people, who all dwelt in tem- 
porary huts, without either city or great town, deſti- 
tute of the moſt ſimple arts, neceſſary, not only to 
— convenience but to the very exiſtence of toil 
oclety. £ 

Without cities, urbanity and inge cannot ale 
place. In large communities only, the hardneſs and 
roughneſs of naked nature can be ground down and 
poliſhed: It is from a frequent colliſion of manꝝ minds 
that thoſe ſparks of genius are ſtruck out, which not 
only enlighten the underſlanding, but correct the 
— and furniſh thoſe innumerable embelliſhments 
of art, which giye unſpeakable: charms to ſocial in- 
tercourſe, and, in ſome ane exalt the T_T of 
human nature. 

For this grand, this humaniaing, purpoſe, chow 
incompetent was the tumultuary fair, the — — 
camp, the anniverſary Fes, or even the Ni 

cloliters 
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dloiſters of the Monks? Let us then now, late in 

the eighteenth century, acknowledge the truth ; let 
us confeſs, that the farther back we go in our hiſtory, 
the more we find it enveloped in fable or ſhrouded 
in darkneſs. Salluſt was not afraid to fay of his 
anceſtors, © Aborigines genus hominum - agreſte, 
<« fine legibus, ſine imperio, liberum atque ſolutum.“ * 
And I may venture to ſay, it will be difficult to 
perſuade the reſt of the world, that we ourſelves 
are perfectly civilized, till we are able to conceive, 
and willing to confeſs, that our anceſtors were 'bar- 


barians: as every other nation in the univerſe, one 


ave been. bows? | 
But it will be ſaid, could thoſe round towers, ſo 
many of which ſtand, to this day, fcattered over ev 
part of this kingdom, be the works of rude ages 
and an uncivilized people? To which we anſwer, 
that, giving full credit to Cambrenſis, we allow them 
to have been built before the Englith invaſion, and 
alſo that they were conſtructed patrio more, or in the 
faſhion of the country: for we hear of none any 
where elſe, except two in Scotland; which, as we 
have ſeen, got every thing, appertaining to religion, 
from Ireland. But we cannot allow, that they give 
pregnant evidence of ancient civilization: On the 
contrary, we look upon them as ſtanding monuments 
of the rudeneſs of the time, and place, in which they 
were erected. - - $9? £ 

Their lender cylindrical ſhape, deſtitute of all 
beauty, diſcovers no ſkill in architecture, for the 
workmanſhip is merely that of an ordinary ſtone- 
maſon. Yet that form, commendable: now only for 


its ſingularity and durability, was choſen-upon every 
IT Qs Le ed Aa 


„ excepted, at one time or other, is acknowledged 
to 1 | 


| 8 | : 5 : | 
9 Whoever will turn over the four or five firſt pages of Thucy. 
dides will find that he ſays, in other words, pretty much the ſame 


of the Greeks. And had other nations as judicious hiſtorians as 
Salluſt and 'Thucydides the ſame would be faid of them all. 
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principle of propriety, to anſwer the purpoſe for 
which they were intended; | viz. to hang a bell in 
to call the monks, from their cloiſters, to matins, 
veſpers and other duties. 
Without noticing the reveries of ſome learned men 
upon the uſes to which theſe towers were applied, I 
ſhall- only beg of thoſe who ſuppoſe them to have 
been too narrow for belfries, (as their Iriſh name, 
cloghad, imports,) learn to diffociate modern ideas 
from ancient times, and the ſtate of other countries 
from that of Ireland in thoſe times. We have ſeen 
that, from the introduction of chriſtianity to the 
twelfth century, the churches and monaſteries in 
Ireland were built of wood and wattles and ſods, 
covered with ſcraws and thatch. Bells were not any 
where, as 1 learn; introduced for the uſe of churches 
before the ſeventh century; they could not-there- 
fore be thought of in Ireland before the eighth. 
Then indeed we may ſuppoſe that Iriſh Eccleſi- 
aſtics, who travelled, would wiſh to have the uſe of 
a bell in their churches and monaſteries; as we 
know that Malachy built his ſtone Oratory, in imi- 
tation of what he had ſeen abroad. But where ſhould 
they hang bells, was the queſtion. Their wooden 
ſtructures would but ill anſwer this intention, and 
perhaps they had not a tree near their convent. 
This firſt ſuggeſted to them the idea of getting ſtee- 
ples of ſtone and lime. ret re f 
And' the very poverty of their other religious 
houſes dictated the circular form; becauſe, they 
could not be handſomely annexed to edifices of ſuch 
periſhable materials: and they ſtood: iſolate and de- 
tached, as if diſdaining the other buildings to which 
they were not congenial. That permanency, which 


* 


they promiſed, made full atonement for their lean 


and meagre character: utility, not beauty, being prin- 
cipally aimed at in all the firſt ſpecimens of architec- 


ture in every country. This end, the calling the 
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friars, &c. to their acts of devotion, was ſufficiently 
anſwered by ſuch a bell, as could be hung in a 
ſteeple of nine feet in diameter. Where the cloiſters 
were huts, the, monks would be content- to anſwer 
the ſummons of a bell, not larger than that which 
we now call a dinner- bell. The pride of the wooden 
abbey was its little bell and ſtone belfr 7). 

If modern times have erected ſteeples, which con- 
tain not only one but many bells, it ſhould be remem- 
bered that ſets of — bells were firſt eaſt in the 
tenth century; and above all it ſhould be conſidered 
what prodigious improvements in this reſpect have 
been made, all over chriſtendom, ſince that time: 
during which, piety, opulence and architecture have 
combined their efforts to raiſe the moſt magnificent 


temples to the worſhip of him, who _—— not in 
e temples made hy hand, 4211 

The oldeſt = our round towers was not pro- 
bably earlier than the ninth century, and we may 
ſuppoſe that none were built after the twelfth. They 
would naturally go into diſrepute, as ſoon as they 
began to build their other religious fabricks of 
ſtone and lime. In the preceding period, a country, 
which affected no other building of ſuch durable 
matter, whether in caſtle or dolle, church or mo- 
naſtery, muſt have been deſtitute of {tone-maſons : 
conſequently theſe round towers muſt; have been 
built, either by . Daniſh! mechanics, or by maſons 
brought from beyond ſea. Nor Jet my country- 
men be ſcandalized at this imputation, when they 
reſlect that Solomon was obliged to apply to Hiram, 
for Lyrian anifcer to build the _—_ of Je. 
ruſalem. "IT renn of 

In this general late of. rudeneſs anbei in 
the year 1152, when pope Eugenius ſent cardinal 
Papiron his legate a. Latere there to conſult mea- 
ſures, as he gave out, for the better propagation of 
the chriſtian faith, but in reality to aſſert and ex- 
tend his influence in this kingdom, by conferring 
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palls. on two more archbiſhops. For this purpoſe 
the legate ſummoned a, council at Kells,” in the 
county of Meath, at which he preſided. 
Keating gives the moſt full and eiscomſtentn 
account of this tranſaction, from an old book, as 
he calls it, of the Clergy of Cluain Aidnach, But 
he places it five years Taken, 
-. 4 MCLVI anno ab incarnatione Domini noſtri 
fſeſu Chriſti biſſextilis nobile Concilium in vernali 
„tempore apud CEgananvs celebratum fuit; in 
quo præſidens Dominus Johannes Cardinalis, 
„ preſbyter beati Laurentii, inter viginti duos epiſ- 
copos & quinque electos, & inter tot abbates & 
<« priores ex parte beatorum apoſtolorum Petri & 
< Pauli & domini apoſtolici Eugenii, ſimoniam & 
„ uſuras omnibus modis extirpavit & damnavit, & 
*« decimas dandas apoſtolica authoritate prigeepit. 
© Quatuor pallia quatuor epiſcopis Hiberniæ Dub- 
* limenſi, Tuaimenfi, Caiſelenſi & Ardmachano 
« ttadidit. Inſuper Ardmachanum epiſcopum in 
<<, prin atem ſuper alios, prout decuit, ordinavit.“ 
In the ſpring of the year 1157, being biſſextile, a 
great council was held in Kells, confiſting of 
twenty-two biſhops and five elect, together with an 
equal number of abbots and priors, belonging to 
the apoſtles: Peter and Paul, and pope Eugemus ; 
over whom was preſident, the lord cardinal John, 
prieſt of St. Laurence. This council condemned 
ſimony and uſury, and ordained, that tithes ſhould 
be paid by the authority of the pope. From 
whom the cardinal delivered four palls to the 
archbiſhops of Dublin, Tuam, Caſhel and Ar- 
magh. Moreover he eſtabliſhed the ancient right 
of the biſhop of Armagh to the nne) of all 
Ireland.? © 
Whilſt the ſplendor of this ceremony Spade 
the e eyes of the vulgar, it entailed a ſpiritual tyranny 
upon Ireland, which has maintained its ground longer 
here than in almoſt any other country of Europe; 
and; which has conſpired, with other cauſes, to ” | 
clude 


* 
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clude the majority of its people from the full be- 
nefits both — — and political liberty, even 
this day. Let Keating remarks that the making 
two new archbiſhops, was, © -very ungrateful to the 
« Triſh,” for they would have been better fatis- 
« fied with the old form, without the addition of 
« any more.” He obſerves too, that it was par- 
ticularly diſtaſteful to the clergy of Armagh, that 
even Caſhel, though from the firſt an archbtſhopric, 
ſhould obtain the pall.- 101] 01 YO19T9% 
Whence we may infer, that Malachy had only 
ſought a pall for himſelf as primate. For originally the 
pall was given by the popes, in imitation of the 
emperors, merely as a token of honour and reſpect. 
But -now the ambitious policy of the ſee of Rome, 
had converted it into an engine of ſtate ; which 
inveſted©a biſhop with metropolitical juriſdiction. 
It was therefore a wiſe meaſure to refuſe Malachy 
one, at his own mere motion, and to grant it in this 
ſolemn manner; but it was ſtill wiſer to give four, 
at the ſame time; for by this boon the pope 
widened the baſis of that ſovereignty in Ireland, 
which his court had ſo long affected. 
And thus, for the firſt time, was the Pope's au- 
thority ſolemnly recognized in Ireland. Vet this 
recognition made no very viſible alteration in the 
ſtate of the church. It was ſtill deſtitute of-unifor- 
mity in its modes of public worſhip ; each dioceſe, 
nay ſometimes particular churches, had their par- 
ticular rituals, and the prieſts were ſtill averſe to re- 
nouncing the matrimonial connection. 
Vignier gives a curious account of this laſt cir- 
cumſtance: Les. Irlandois, ne voulant endurer 
leur preſtres fans avoir leur femmes aux eux, 
* furent, ceſte annee, declarez rebelles & heretiques, 
„par le pape Adrian; qui auſſi donnoit charge au 
„Roi ͤd'Angleterre de les guerrouer a toute out- 
« renae; en vertu de quoy, il mena un arme contre 
Jeux, que les ſubjuga, & contrainiſt de ſe ſouſ- 
. 0 * meltre 
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1 « meſtre a ſa yolonte.” The Iriſh could not en- 
4 dure it, that their prieſts ſhould. live without wives : 
in conſequence of which they were denounced 
rebels and heretics, by pope Adrian. Who alſo 
gave it in charge to the king of England, to make 
war upon them; in obedience to which he 
raiſed an army, with which he ſubjugated them, 
and conſtrained them to ſubmit to the Pope 8 
authority.“ 

According to this Catholic hiſtorian, it ſhould 
ſeem, as if Henry II's only motive for. reducing 
3 Ireland, was to aboliſh matrimony, and to become 
x collaSior of the Pope s peter. pence; which, we 
4 haye already ſeen, is more than once recommended 
in Adrian's bull, ſent to him; ſeveral years before 
1 he ſet foot in this country when he formally be- 
ſtowed on him and his heirs, the kingdom = Ire- 
| land; together with a gold ring, as the e 
token of his ere e * . 5 
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K v I N G only ada Jeans: © on u che 
invyaſion from England; it behoveth to in- 
large more upon it, now that we are come to the 
century in which it took place; for this event 
brought about /a revolution, the moſt important to 
Ireland, both in church and ſtate. But as the mo- 
tives and conduct of Henry II. and the other great 
agents in this tranſaction, Fa 6 chiefſy to civil 
hiſtory, our ſtrictures. ſhall! be confined to the cir - 
cumſtances moſt cloſely connected with its ocalebal- 


tical affairs. . ad: 36:12 

In che year 11705 fo TN as the Iriſh AY 
certain intelligence of the invaſion of the, Engliſh, 
a council, of almoſt all the principal clergy of the 
Fiusegm was convened at Armagh; to enquire 
into the cauſes. which nom: 1 thoſe foreign 
ers to come over, in that hoſtile anner, which. they 
threatened... af {ning gd 27 ul Ahilgal 

After long 1 vpon- this momentous 
queſtion, the council finally ſettled, in this opinion, 
that it was: for the crying ling of the people that the 
chan of God was thus hanging over them; 
and that they were to be brought into ſervitude, 
particularly by the Engliſh, as a juſt retaliation for 
their having, made, ſlaves of ſo many of the Engliſh 
nation, whom they had bought from merchant- 
men, robbers and pirates. Not conſidering, What 
Cambrenſis upon this a pagers at I was 


the 
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the common vice of the Engliſh, from their firſt 
ſettlement in Britain, to expoſe their children and 
relations to ſale rather than that they ſhould ſuffer any 
Want. 

The certainty of this cuſtom is confirmed by 
Milton, who from good authority ſhews, that © the 
«© wife of earl Godwin, who was fiſter to Canute, 
„the Daniſh king of England, made great gain 
„by the trade, ſhe drove, of buying up Engliſh 
* youths and maids to fell to Denmark.” If an 
thing- more were neceſſary, to ſnew that barbfpil 
was mot peculiar to Ireland, in oſe early days, be 
ix! obſerved from the ſume #uthorkty; chat “before 
the Nornians came; the clergy, even under Ed- 
ward the Confeſſot, were fcurde able to read and 
„ underſtarid 'theif Eätin ſervicet He wis a miracle 
«to others who kttew his grammar. Hence may 
we ſee Why grammar afid-the ſcience of magic were 
at one lime ſuppoſed td he ſo neatly allied. 
However, the council of Armagh unanimouſly 
decreed, that the Engliſh flaves, all over tlie 
ame Hould - besemäàncipated, and ſuffered to 
iii” their priſtine liberty in cheir Own country. 
Yet allt this did hot avail, for the nation, divided 
and ſubdivided into a multiplieity ef Kites,” had no 
ſenfe ref a common intereſt; und as each ef theſe; 
more hoſtile: to their next \neighboirs than to the 
Engliſh, fought ſeparately againſt the common ene. 
my, they were ſeparately defeated,” by an army of 


Fnglift adventurers/z\ Who undertook” this enter: 
prize; at the inſtigation of the King of Leinſter, 
and with the conſent of the king of England; Whe 
had, in the year 1166, obtaitied/ pops Adriaw's 
BuLi autheriſing him to invade the kingdom, 8 
we Hade already obſerved; Henry H. however, üs 
not the firſt Fngliſh' monarch Who had the fame 
views. They faw this kingdom divided and diſ. 
tracted by internal feuds: and diſſentions, and could 
not be inſenſible that it muſt fall an eaſy prey to 

any 
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any powerful invader, and therefore they only 
waited for leiſure and opportunity to invade it. The 
ſame motives operated on Agricola, ſome centuries 
before the- name of England 'was' known, when he 
ſignified his opinion to the Rotnan ſenate, that Ire- 
land might be ſubdued, by a' ſingle legion and 
ſome auxiliaries. And obfervable it is, that he' was 
confirmed in this opinion by an Triſh prince, driven 

from his country, as Dermod was, and who in like 
manner applied to him for aſſiſtance, àgainſt his 
neighbouring enemies. We have authority alſo to 
ſhew—though not indeed equal to that of Tacitus 
that the Danes were invited here by domeſtic fac- 
tion. From all which circumſtances combined, it 
is not raſh” to conclude, that Iriſh manners were 
pretty much the ſame in the days of Agricola, 
Turgeſius and Strongbow. Similar manners, ſimi- 
lar laws, ſimilar animoſities, and ſimilar diſunion 
moſt certainly prevailſſme. 

When, therefore, we ſee this people unable to 
withſtand the attacks of àn enemy, fo inferior in 
numbers, we are neither to attribute it to exceſs of 
valour in the invaders, nor to want of proweſs in 
the invaded! The diſparity of civil and military 
attainments muſt account for the aſcendency of the 
Engliſh, over the Iriſh, at this period; as it does 
for that which the Romans formerly” obtained over 
the Gauls, Britons and other barbarous nations. 

It is true that the Engliſh were not, at” this pe- 
riod, perfectly civilized; they were nevertheleſs be- 
come ſenſible, that national union was national 
ſtrengtl : They were precifely in that ſtate when 
the ſplendor of martial atchievements added the 
higheſt luſtre, to the character of the citizen; and 
when the moſt fierce and daring exertions of cou- 
rage, made ample atonement for the want of juſtice, 
of learning, and of thoſe arts of peace, which ho- 
manize our nature, /poliſh' manners, and embelliſn 
ſociety. They had been long inured to war both 
NUT” ws f abroad 
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abroad and at home; and they, who / undertook the 
Iriſh expedition, were, the, moſt vigorous and hardy 
volunteers of the nation ; armed at all points, and 
te ee verſed in the Norman tactics, then 
excellent in Europe. And now united in 
one deſign, they were animated by one ſoul, and 
governed by one mind! No wonder that che im- 
reſſions of ſuch men, were formidable to a people, 
bo little removed. from the infancy of ſociety, and 
who, though endowed. with all the beſt gifts of 
nature, were not yet enlightened with any I of 
a national -intereſt, nor warmed by any zealous ar- 
dour for its defence, They always made reſiſtance 
and frequently the attack, hut their reſiſtance was 
1 5 1 they knew no diſcipline, and their 
attack was eaſily repuled, becauſe, though im 
tuous, it was not ſupported, by conduct. "Hong their 
perſonal courage but little availed them in battle, 
for as their country was deſtitute of caſtles and 
fortreſſes, ſo their bodies were almoſt. naked, and 
wholly. deal. ie by the ſhield, the helmet, or 
coat of mail. They had indeed a, ſort of ſword, 
but their. general, Weapons were axes and pitchforks, 
and Raves, * Eyep * s of the bow was en 
among them. NR 
The Ir: 8 Fa his. power c on u che point of 
diſſolution, and, he either uſed no means to preſerve 
it, or his endeavours. proved ineffectual. A weak 
prince was ill, able to remedy the defects of one of 
the worſt, buen of, human. policy.” 1f the ſubordi- 
nate princes, ſaw the {ingvitabl e tranſlation of their 
monarchy, they ſaw it with. indifference, if not with 
an envious and malignant ſatisfaction. Each confin- 
ed his views to bis Own little intereſt, or that of his 
tribe, with a ſordid purpoſe of averting private evils, 
without tlie {malleſt attachment to the intereſt of the 
iſland at large. This was a graſp of thought, too ex- 
N =. for, Fe minds of men, in ſuch a rude ſtate of 
n as lreland then found iilelf. No eaſy of 
public 
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public intereſt, no feeling of public ſpirit could, 
even for the time, ſtifle their implacable reſentments 
or compoſe their unextinguiſhable feuds. | 

The cities of Wexford, Waterford and Dublin 
were in the hands of Dermod and his confederates 
Fitzſtephen, Fitzgerald and Strongoow, before an 
conſiderable affociation was formed by the Iri 
princes ; and Dermod, fooliſhly thinking theſe No- 
bles came over to conquer for him, began to affect 
the monarchy. Such was his barbarous ambition! 
Theſe rapid victories of his ſubjects inflamed the 
jealouſy of king Henry, and ſtung him in the moſt 
vulnerable part. Whilſt he envied Strongbow thoſe 
laurels he had gathered, he dreaded leſt his alliances 
in England and his marriage in Ireland, with the 
kingdom of Leinſter as a dower, might enable him 
to reduce the whole iſland, and there ſet up an in- 
dependent ſovereignty. He affected the utmoſt in- 
dignation. And, though the Earl had not moved a 
ſtep without his conſent, the king aſſerted that he 
acted in violation of royal authority, and contrary to 
his expreſs prohibition. He immediately ifſued a 
proclamation, commanding all his ſubjects, who had 
gone to Ireland, to return before the next Eaſter 
teſtival, on pain of perpetual baniſhment and for- 
feiture of their eſtates. e 
Strongbow ſoon found himſelf forſaken by many 
of his Engliſh knights; and the death of his father - 
in-law Dermod, happening about the ſame time, was 
ſucceeded by the almoſt total defection of the Iriſh. 
So that inſtead of being inveſted: with the kingdom of 
Leinſter (the inheritance of which by marriage /et- 
tlement devolved on him) he found himſelf reduced 
to the extremity of diſtreſs, and in want of almoſt 
every neceflary, - el de mac 

In this critical juncture, when both England and 
Ireland appeared equally hoſtile to thoſe forlorn ad- 
venturers, who adhered to the Earl of Chepſtow, aroſe 
Laurence O' Tool to a height of eminence which raif- 


ed 


ons of the higher ranks, and gave 
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ed him far above the ſtandard of the times he lived 
in. Deſcended from the famous monarch Tuathal, 
and of the princely family who then poſſeſſed the ter- 
ritory; ſince called, Wicklow, his birth and connec. 
tions recommended him early to. the Archbiſhopric 
of Dublin; but his talents and accompliſhments re- 
flected a luſtre on the high ſtation which he filled. 
An extenſive hoſpitality mixed with correct temper- 
ance and ſuavity of deportment engaged the affecti- 

1 im an abſolute 
aſcendancy in public affairs. Dignified without ſwell 
and pious without affectation, he found reſpect at all 
times and all places, not becauſe he claimed it, but 
becauſe he deſerved it. Applauſe followed him be- 
cauſe he was praiſe worthy, and he extorted bleſſings, 


not execrations, even from his enemies, if he 


had any; for he conſidered none as ſuch but the 
enemies of his country. This virtuous, this patriot, 
prelate exhibited an illuſtrious example of what is not 
always ſeen (in that or any other ſtation) of power, 
arrayed in the garment of authority: His place and 
ſtation gave him the former, but the gracious diſ- 
charge of his function, the ſterling character of his 
principles and manners could alone inveſt him with 
the latter. This honeſt influence he employed to the 
beſt of purpoſes, not only in the diſcharge. of his 
eccleſiaſtical duties, but in regulating the ſecular con- 
cerns of the people. He laboured with unremitting 


_ zeal, to aflwage the rage of party, and to moderate 


the heat of ambition, which though narrow was ge- 
nerally ſo ardent as to conſume the poſleflor. | 
When the Engliſh firſt invaded the realm, he ex- 
poſtulated with the contending princes. to ' ſuſpend 
their petty feuds, for the preſent, and unite againſt 
the common enemy. But in vain! He came upon 
the ſtage of life, by many centuries too early, 
to ſee his countrymen act a wile political part. They 
were not ſo ignorant as not to ſee the wiſdom of his 
counſels, but they were -not- enough enlightened to 
Ws, purſue 
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purſue his meaſures, And now: finding the Engliſh af- 
fairs taking an unexpected and advetſe turn, his hopes 
revived, of forming ſuch an aſſociation of his country- 
men as might expel this handful of invaders, His 
wiſh was the independence of his country, his object 
was Ireland at large; every corner of which he 
viſited, e fle from province to province, and from 
chieftain to chieftain : He repreſented to them that 
it was not yet too late to make one noble, one gene- 
rous effort. Your moſt difficult conqueſt, ſays he, 
will be the conqueſt of yourſelves, ſubdue your own 
animoſities, compoſe your private contentions, and 
vanquiſh your ill- timed jealouſies, and you will 
gain an eaſy victory over your common enemy; 
triumph over your own miſguided paſſions, and then 
you muſt triumph over theſe Engliſh. Now is the 
golden opportunity, ſeize it, for you may never find 
another. Now is the time, the only time you can 
ever hope for, to exterminate theſe arrogant foreign- 
ers, worn out by difficulties, deſerted by Leintfer. 
and abandoned by their king; that potent king 
of England, who has ſo long waited for a fit occa- 
ſion to come over in perſon and complete your 
ſlavery. Theſe audacious men vauntingly give out 
that the deſtinies have pointed out to them the ſove- 
reign dominion of our iſland. If we are to be en- 
ſlaved, if the fates have decreed our doom, know this, 
that we ſhall be conquered not by external force, 
but by internal diſſention: For fo was wrought the 
overthrow: of all other nations. When Julius Cæſar 
invaded Britain, he met a ſevere repulſe, and re- 
turned home; but being invited back by ſome 
faithleſs natives, he ſubdued the whole nation. 
Who called in the. Saxons, and who, in after ages, 
exterminated from Britain, the Britiſh race ? Britons, 
perhdious Britons, who bartered public liberty for 
private vengeance, and contemptible ambition. Let 
us grow wile by example. Let unanimity pervade 
our councils. Let us fight as one man. Whillt our 
| 2 enemy 
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1 ed him far above the ſtandard of the times he lived 
| in. Deſcended from the famous monarch Tuathal, 
lt and of the princely family who then poſſeſſed the ter- 
ritory; ſince called, Wicklow, his birth and connec. 
4 tions recommended him early to the Archbiſhopric 
of Dublin; but his talents and accompliſhments re- 
flected a luſtre on the high ſtation which he filled. 

An extenſive hoſpitality mixed with correct temper- 

ance and ſuavity of deportment engaged the affecti- 

ons of the higher ranks, and Se A an abſolute 
aſcendancy in public affairs. Dignified without ſwell 

and pious without affectation, he found reſpect at all 
times and all places, not becauſe he claimed it, but 
| becauſe he deſerved it. Applauſe followed him be- 

1 cauſe he was praiſe worthy, and he extorted bleſſings, 
| not execrations, even from his enemies, if he 

had any; for he conſidered none as ſuch but the 
| enemies of his country, This virtuous, this patriot, 

if prelate exhibited an illuſtrious example of what is not 

1 always ſeen (in that or any other ſtation) of power, 


arrayed in the garment of authority: His place and 
ſtation gave him the former, but the gracious diſ- 
charge of his function, the ſterling character of his 
principles and manners could alone inveſt him with 
the latter. This honeſt influence he employed to the 
beſt of purpoſes, not only in the diſcharge of his 
eccleſiaſtical duties, but in regulating the ſecular con- 
cerns of the people. He laboured with unremitting 
zeal, to aſſwage the rage of party, and to moderate 
the heat of ambition, which though narrow was ge- 
nerally ſo ardent as to conſume the poſſeſſor. Fo 
| When the Engliſh firſt invaded the realm, he ex - 
1 poſtulated with the contending princes to ſuſpend 
AJ ttmeir petty feuds, for the preſent, and unite againſt 
if the common enemy. But in vain! He came upon 
the ſtage of life, by many centuries too early, 
to ſee his countrymen act a wiſe political part. They 
were not ſo ignorant as not to ſee the wiſdom of his 
counſels, but they were -not enough enlightened to 
| | purſue 
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purſue his meaſures, And now finding the Engliſh af- 
fairs taking an unexpected and advetſe turn, his hopes 
revived, of forming ſuch an aſſociation of his country- 
men as might expel this handful of invaders; His 
with was the independence of his country, his object 
was Ireland at large; every corner of which he 
viſited, He flew from province to province, and from 
chieftain to chieftain : He repreſented to them that 
it was not yet too late to make one noble, one gene- 
rous effort. Your moſt difficult conqueſt; ſays he, 
will be the conqueſt of yourſelves, ſubdue your own 
animoſities, compoſe your private contentions, and 
vanquiſh your 1!]-timed jealouſies, and you will 
gain an eaſy victory over your common enemy; 
triumph over your own miſguided paſſions, and then 
you muſt triumph over theſe Engliſh. Now is the 
golden opportunity, ſeize it, for you may never find 
another. Now is the time, the only time you can 
ever hope for, to exterminate theſe arrogant foreign- 
ers, worn out by difficulties, deſerted by Leinſter, 
and abandoned by their king; that potent king 
of England, who has ſo: long waited for a fit occa- 
hon to come over in perſon and complete your 
ſlavery. Theſe audacious men vauntingly give out 
that the deſtinies have pointed out to them the ſove- 
reign dominion of our iſland. If we are to be en- 
ſlaved, if the fates have decreed our doom, know this, 
that we ſhall be conquered not by external force, 
but by internal diſſention: For fo was wrought the 
overthrow: of all other nations. When Julius Cæſar 
invaded Britain, he met a ſevere repulſe, and re- 
turned home; but being invited back by fome 
faithleſs natives; he ſubdued the whole nation. 
Who called in the Saxons, and who, in after ages, 
exterminated from Britain, the Britiſh race? Britons, 
perfidious Britons, who bartered public liberty for 
private vengeance, and contemptible ambition. Let 
us grow wiſe by example. Let unanimity pervade 
our councils. | Let us fight as one man. Whilſt our 
= enemy 
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enemy are few in number let us courageouſly ſet 
upon them. While the ſpark is kindling, it may be 
eaſily put out, but if it break 1 into flames, it is hard 
to be quenched. 

Theſe remonſtrances were not without effect 
They raiſed a ſpirit of indignation among thoſe whom 
he addreſſed. And the political prelate, not content- 
ed with engaging his countrymen, diſpatched emiffa. 
ries to Godred king of Man, (who held that with 
the Ilebrides and the Orkney iſles, in fee, of the 
| t crown of Norway,) to aſſiſt him with a fleet, which 
1 might ſhut up he city of Dublin by ſea ; while the 
|! Iriſh army, under the auſpices of the- nn 
might block it up by land. 

Strongbow, informed of theſe FRA threw wy 
ſelf into the city with all the forces and ſtores he 
could muſter. - The king of Man ſent thirty ſhips, 
armed with ſoldiers, to cruiſe in the port; and the 
ij Iriſh army- formed a blockade all round the city. 

| 

| 


The O'Rourks, the O'Cavanaghs, the O Tools, 
the O'Kinſelaghs, the O*'Briens &c. &c: had their 
; ſeveral ſtations under the ſtandard . of O' Conor. 
4 Even the Archbiſhop himſelf appeared now in arms, 
1 | and -commanded a powerful body with a martial 
| ſpirit, not unuſual in the prelates of thoſe days, 
3 but ſeldom exerted in a cauſe ſo virtuous as the 
5 preſent. Their numbers, though greatly exagge- 
i rated, were ſo formidable, that the beſieged were 
1 reduced to the utmoſt difficulties. They became 
every day more and more diſtreſſed for proviſions, 
i and of courſe the garriſon became weak and diſtem- 
4 pered. The beſiegers expected that, without making 
any aſſault, they ſhould at length reduce them by 
tamine, and by cutting off their ſupplies from Eng- 
land, oblige them to ſurrender at diſcretion. / 
Dublin had been now, for near two months, 
cloſely. inveſted, when, to extricate themſelves from 
this perilous ſituation, Strongbow called a council of 
war; in which it was reſolved to enter into a _— 
wit 
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with Roderic, and to apply to the Archbiſhop of 
Dublin for his mediation. This excellent prelate 
readily undertook a negociation for peace, ſo ſuita · 
ble to his character. Strongbow propoſed to acknow- 
ledge Roderic for his Sovereign, and to hold the 
province of Leinſter, in fee, from the Iriſh Monarch, 
provided he would raiſe the ſiege and accept him 
as his vaſlal. + ft F an is 
Laurence engaged to bear the propoſal to Roderic 
and ſoon returned with anſwer: That the only 
terms his king would grant were theſe: that Dub- 
lin, Waterford, Wexford: and all other forts, 
© poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, ſhould be immediately 
* {urrendered, and that, renouncing all claims whate- 
ver, they might then | depart the kingdom with 
<« ſafety';z but, otherwiſe, that the city ſhould be 
<« ſtormed and every ſoul put tothe ſword.” 
Theſe terms, probably framed by Laurence, can- 
not appear (ſays Lord Lyttelton) either unreaſona- 
ble or inſolent, when we conſider that, in all human 
probability, the Engliſh were now abſolutely in the 
power of the beſiegers; that Strongbow made uſe 
of treaty, as his laſt reſource, to extricate himſelf 
from his preſent” difficulties ; and that, if relieved, it 
would then be at his option, either to adhere to it or 
not, as might beſt ſuit the exigency of his affairs. It 
would then have been extreme folly of the Iriſh to 
let flip ſuch a golden occaſion, which. might never 
again offer itſelf, of exterminating theſe needy in- 
vaders, whoſe avowed purpoſe was to conquer their 
country. 0 | "3. 42 M 
But, at the very nick of time, when theſe terms were 
returned, advice is brought that Fitzſtephen, the firſt 
great adventurer in this invaſion, was ſorely preſſed 
by the Iriſh, at Wexford, and mult fall a victim to the 
fury of his implacable enemies, unleſs: ſpeedily- re- 
lieved. Fitzſtephen had a peculiar. claim to a 
grateful attention; for he had generouſly ſent a larger 
reinforcement, than he could well ſpare, to the re- 
lief of Dublin. 
| ; Theſe 
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+ Theſe accumulated misfortunes, had well nigh 
ſubdued the reſolution af the Engliſh, when the 
counſel of Firzgerald-prevailed: and decided the fate 
of Ireland. Fitzgerald was of all men moſt inte- 
reſted in the preſent emergency: Hali-brother' to 
Fitzſtephien, he had left his wife and children under 
his protection at Wexford ; which they then deemed 
a poſt of ſecurity. Rouſed by this intelligence, of 
the imminent danger, to -which his family was 
expoſed, he addreſſed his countrymen in words to 
this effect: 

0 Noble commanders, and fellow ſoldiers i in abe 
v field, have you ſo ſoon forgot what brought us 

© into Ireland? If we had ſtaid at home we might, 
6 without danger, have indulged ourſelves in warm 
* houſes, ſoft beds and dainty diſhes. But let the 
„ filken ſons of indolence, indulge in ſuch luxuries, 
„it is ours to tread the thorny paths, which lead 
“activity to honour. What |. did we come. here 
6 to ſport or to fight? to handle our arms, or to 
“ mark the ſand falling through the hour-glaſs ? 
cc 
cc 
66 


ſhall we tamely look upon the declining ſtate of 

our affairs ? affairs which, of late ſo flouriſhing, 
are now tottering to their foundations? Where 
„is our ancient dignity? Where is our priſtine 
« firmneſs ? Have we not already ſuffered ſufficient 
ce miſery ? Cooped up, as we are, for two lon 
„months of reſtleſs days, and fleepleſs nights? 
“Our juſtly enraged enemies, will be gratified with 
<< nothing leſs than our blood, and all the blood in 
* our veins will be but a ſop to ſuch a multitude. 
<< Fitzſtephen, the gallant Fitzſtephen, who firſt 
6 landed i in Ireland, and taught us how to conquer, 
„ Fitzſtephen, whoſe liberal ſoul parted with his 
<« garriſon to relieve us, by this time ſees : himſelf, 
his wife and his children, upon the verge of cap- 
5 tivity, barbarous captivity, the prey of bloody 
“ ruffians, whoſe luſt may be ſtimulated by revenge. 
« What then _ we * ſhall we crouch and beg 


* mercy 
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« mercy from an enemy, whoſe wrath is inexorable, 
and whoſe clemency we cannot expect? But, 
« ſuppoſe our enemies were not implacable, can 
& the victor ſtoop to the vanquiſhed? The very 
thought of ſupplication, ſhould to a warrior be 
« worſe; than death. Better to die ten thouland 
« deaths, than only live to breath diſhonour. 

« But you'll ſay, that we ſhall ſoon Proc ſup- 
« plies from England. Alas! our ſovereign has 
e jnterdicted us from fire and water, and would not 
“let us breath the common air, if he could lay an 
« embargo upon that element. To ſuch a practical 
« dilemma, are we reduced, that we are Engliſhmen 
* to the Iriſh, and Iriſhmen to the Engliſh. The 
„ one would. ſtarve us, and the other cut our 
« throats, Wherefore, ſince we muſt periſh from 
«© famine, if we linger longer here, let us at once 
die as becomes free born ſouls, exerting the force 
* which ſtill remains, for the ſafety of ourſelves, 
« and the deliverance of our friends. Let us ruſh 
<« upon our enemies, we may find them careleſs and 
<« unprepared, and then we ſhall obtain a glorious 
« victory; but if not, we ſhall fall nne men, and 
not die like dogs.“ 

The cauſe of F Fitzgerald, 1 more dan his harangue, 
animated the whole aſſembly. The leaders ap- 
plauded his ſentiments, and the ſoldiers caught the 
flame. They immediately reſolved to make a fally 
next day, and ſet upon the monarch in his camp. 
Six hundred men were all that could be ſpared for 
this deſperate attack. But it was ſufficient. Then 
it was ſeen that vis concilii expers mole ruzt ſua. The 
many thouſands of the Iriſh, which had inveſted 
Dublin, were but as a rope "of ſand. Inſtead of 
—_— one body, actuated by one mind and dis 
rected by one commander, they were divided into 
ſeparate r diſtin& armies ; the leaders of which 
preſerving their local and family animofities, were 

& 61478 | neither 
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neither ſolicitous for the ſafety or honour of their 
aſſociates, nor implicitly obedient to their general, 
the monarch ; who knew no more how to command 
than his ſubjects to obey. _ 

This. deſperate and determined band, which al. 
lyed from the town, found Roderic as unprepared 
as they could wiſh, careleſs becauſe ſecure, and ſo 
unſufpicious of an attack, that he was bathing him- 
ſelf in the Liffey ; from whence he ſtarted in na- 
kedneſs and amazement, only to join the general 
rout. The other chieftains, upon hearing of his 
diſcomfiture, broke up their camps without diſco- 
vering the leaſt zeal for his ſervice ;z and then the 
fleet of Godred returned to the iſlands from whence 
they came. 

In this fituation were affoirs-.. in enn when 
king Henry himſelf landed at Waterford, October 
1171, with a force of about five thouſand well ap- 

inted knights and men at arms. This was a for- 
midable obje& to the Iriſh, and their awe muſt have 
been augmented when they ſaw Strongbow, now 
lord of Leinſter, make a formal ſurrender of that 
kingdom, and do homage for it in the moſt fuppli- 
ant manner, and alſo for Dublin, which was be- 
fore a Daniſh city. From what they had felt, and 
from what they now ſaw, they were ſo diſpirited, 
that, relinquiſhing all idea of reſiſtance, they only 
vied with each other, in who ſhould be the firſt to 
make their ſubmiſſion to Henry. The lords of 
Leinſter, deemed ſubordination to the king of 
England, more honourable than to his ſubje& the 
earl of Chepſtow ; and the other chieftains, who 
paid a reluctant tribute to Roderic O' Conor, might 
not be much diſpleaſed in transferring their vaſſa- 
lage from him, to the more powerful Henry: Plan- 
tagenet. 

Affairs ſucceeding ſo proſperouſly with the king, 
he called a council at Caſhel, not only of eccleſi- 
| aſtics, 


* 
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aſtics, but of the great lords who had ſubmitted to 
him: at which, Chriſtian, biſhop of Lifmore, pre- 
ſided, as pope's legate ; which probably gave occa- 
ſion to the miſtake, that this aſſembly was held at 
Liſmore. But, be this as it may, the profeſſed 
deſign of the meeting was, in conformity to 
Adrian's bull, now confirmed by the breve of 
Alexander, the reigning pope, to ſettle the affairs 
of the church, and to deviſe remedies for that igno- 
rance and vice of which the Popes complained, 
and which they had not been able to remove by the 
palls ſent by Eugenius, nor by the conſtitutions of 
cardinal Paparon at the council of Kells in the 
eng | ee 
But the king had another view in calling the 
ſtates of the nation together, he wiſhed to obtain 
the moſt ſolemn and formal recognition of his title; 
to his newly acquired dominion of the whole 
kingdom. In which expectation he was not alto- 
gether gratified, nor altogether diſappointed. For 
Roderic the monarch ſtill ſtood out, rejecting the 
propoſals of thoſe commiſſioners whom Henry ſent 
to perſuade him to ſurrender, and declaring his 
reſolution not to yield up his title to the imperial 
crown of Ireland: neither did O'Nial the potent 
dynaſt of Ulſter, ſubmit upon this occaſion. But 
all the other great chieftains of Leinſter, Munſter 
and Connaught, did homage and ſwore fealty to him 
as their liege fovereign, and lord paramount. The 
biſhops too, acknowledged him as the ſovereign 
lord of the whole ifland, and gave him inſtruments 
of their ſubmiffion, with their ſeals appendant. 
Gelaſius, the primate, alone was abſent ; and he 
pleaded old age for abſenting himſelf, though he 
probably had other motives.” He was not the 
pope's legate, 3 1 . , 
The principal ordinance of this aſſembly was a 
conformity of worſhip with- the church 'of England, 
which was then in uniformity with that of Rome. 
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The clergy. upon this occaſion, if the Archdeacon of 
St. David's has truly repreſented them, expreſſed 
their promptitude to confotm in the moſt obſequious 
ſtrain of ſervile adulation. Dignum enim & juſtifſi- 
mum, &c., It is moſt juſt and meet that. as . 
* Jand hath providentially received a Lord and Ki 


* from England ſo ſhe may receive from Engl 
alſo a better form of living. Foto this magnificent 
66 prince are both the 8 and realm of Ireland 
<«< indebted for whatever benefits of peace and in · 
© creaſe of religion they have hitherto obtained. 
„Since, for ages before his coming among us, a 
“ multitude of various evils had rooted themfelves 
* and overſpread the land; which by his power 
and favour are already extirpated. 5 

But the liberal grants which Henry made to the 
Church on this occaſion, his. exempting the perſons 
of the clergy from criminal juriſdiction in the civil 
courts, and their lands from all ſecular exaQions, 
were ſuch boons as demanded no ſmall return of 


atitude. And doubtleſs, Henry was not without 
— that his favour to the Mierarchy, and clergy 


at large, would have this effect. He expected that 


it would enſure their co-operation with the ; 
and by attaching rhem to his own intereſt he relied 


on their influence with the people, to . denn 
to a foreign yoke. | 


The other ordinances of this council were. of too 


trivial a nature to anſwer thoſe purpoſes which 


Adrian and Alexander pointed out, viz. the 
enlarging the borders of the Church, and removing ig- 
norance and depravity ; for they only forbid mar- 
riages within the prohibited — directed that 
baptiſm ſhould be publickly adminiſtered, that effects 
ſhould be bequeathed, by will, in certain proportions, 
and that all corpſes ſhould be decently dane in 
hallowed ground. 

But inadequate as thoſe ordinances chen ware to 
work a thorough reformation in the manners, morals 


op religion of the people, the ſolemn formality, in 


which 
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which they were enacted, has proved ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh papal ſupremacy ſo firmly in Tteland; that 
no change of circumſtances, which have operated 
in other countries, no pains or penalties, no wars 
or forfeitures, ſo incident to this, have been yet 
much able to ſfiake it. Whether it be, that, —— 
perity having been in all ages unknown to the Iriſh, 
adverſity was not to them a puniſhment; or whether 
it be, that the miſtaken policy of the Engliſh go- 
vernment has, for the laſt two hundred years, uns 
happily conſpired with the artful policy of the Hierar- 
chy to keeꝑ the laity in ignorance; I fay, whether it 
be from theſe or other cauſes combined, the fact is 
certain, that the bulk of this nation has diſcovered 
none of that levity and fickleneſs, in their attachment 
to a' foreign juriſdiction, which in all other reſpects 
is imputed to them. And the ſucceffors of Henry 
Plantagenet have frequently found ts their coſt, that 
this great Prince was more ſucceſsful in conformin 
the eccleſiaſtical polity of Ireland to that of Rome, 
than in forming its civil polity upon the model of 
Nay, Henry himſelf had not completed his Haſty 
arrangements in Ireland, before he was made to ſee 
the folly of his overſtrained obſequiouſnefs to the ſu- 
premacy of Rome; and he was, by woeful! expe- 
rience, ſoon made to feel, that whilſt he was ag- 
grandizing a foreign juriſdiction, he was only pre- 
paring a rod to chaſtiſe himſelf and humiliate his 
crown. ieee | 
The murder of Becket was recent: That ungrate- 
ful prelate owed all his advancement to the favour of 
his ſovereign; yet no ſooner was he inveſted with 
the primacy of England, than he turned all its in- 
fluence againſt - the hand that raiſed him, and la- 
boured to ſet the dominion of the hierarchy above the 
royal prerogative, to the degradation of the Church 
of England and a ſurrender of its liberties, © Certain 


to 


raſh expreſſions, which fell from the king, were faid | 
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to be the cauſe of the Primate's death. For which 


he was enjoined penance, 


And now. behold the. firſt-fruits of his . re- 
cognition of the Pope's. ſupremacy in accepting the 
dominion of Ireland as a gift. No ſooner had he 
croſſed the channel, than he made a parade of his 

nitence for the death of Becket. He walked on 
oot to the cathedral of St. David's, and there per- 
formed all thoſe acts of auſtere devotion, which real 
ſuperſtition or mock religion could deviſe, as atone- 
ments for the ſhare he had! in ſhedding the blood of 
St. Thomas, that devoted martyr to — power. 
This, however, did not ſuffice. His preſſing exi- 
8 in Normandy had carried him, prematurely, 

om Ireland. But two Cardinals had been long 
waiting his return to claim ſatisfaction for that mur- 
der, which he was ſuppoſed to have inſtigated. An 
interd ict would have terrified all his ſubjects, and 


withdrawn the allegiance of moſt of them, both in 


Normandy and England; and thus have diſconcert- 
ed all his ſchemes of ambition. Unable to with- 
ſtand the lightning of eccleſiaſtical thunders, now 
ready to burſt upon him, from the dark and trou- 
bled clouds of credulity and ignorance, he had no 
alternative but to bow his neck in obedience to the 
commands of the Cardinals, and proſtrate himſelf, 
in all humility, before the footſtool of the fovereign 
throne of ſuperſtition. 

He was, obliged to conſent to every requiſition. 
After taking an oath, in the preſence of the Lega- 
tine Cardinals, that he had neither ordered nor de- 
viſed the death of Becket; he engages to give, in the 
courſe of a twelvemonth, ſo much money as the 


Knights Templars ſhould deem ſufficient, - to main- 


tain two hundred knights for the defence of the ho- 
ly land; and that after Chriſtmas he would take 
the croſs himſelf for three years, and go in perſon 


to Paleſtine :;—That he ſhould neither hinder him- 
ſelf, nor ſuffer others to ger, appeals from being 


made 
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made bona fide in eccleſiaſtical caſes to the Roman 
Pontiff, ſo that they may be tried and determined by 
his judgment: — That he ſhould abſolutely give up 
thoſe conſtitutions of Clarendon which had been in- 
troduced by him in favour of the ecclefiaſtics of his 
own kingdom :—And laſtly, that all forfeitures on 
the ſcore of Becket ſhould be reſtored. 

Such were the conditions of Henry's abſolution ; 
and better conditions, fays lord Lyttelton, they ap- 

r to have been, all circumſtances conſidered, 
than he had reaſon to expect. But, be this as it 
may, certain it is, that Henry's affairs at this time 
had a very gloomy aſpect, and even after his ſucceſſes 
in France, the flames of civil war, which had been 
firſt kindled there, began to break out in England. 
This conſideration alone leaves little time to heſitate, 
whether odious hypocriſy or contemptible ſuperſti- 
tion determined Henry to debaſe, at once, religion 
and majeſty, 'by the ignominious method of atone- 
ment, to which he voluntarily yielded on his landing 
in England. | 

The pope had, by bull, declared Becket a faint 
and a martyr, and appointed an anniverſary feſtival 
to be kept on the day of his death. The whole 
realm was now filled with the fame of the mira- 
cles performed at his tomb, and it was the fathion 
to believe, that being applied to by the prayers of 
the faithful, he would intercede with God for the 
clergy and people of England. Henry, therefore, 
to conciliate the affections of his ſubjects, many of 
whom were now in arms againſt him, thought it 
expedient to viſit the ſhrine of this new-created 
faint, whom his partiſans had diſpatched. And 
now behold, in this mighty , monarch of a very ex- 
tenſive empire, the molt degraded image of roy- 
alty, the moſt humiliating ſpeQacle of the imbeci- 
lity of human nature. As ſoon as he came within 
ſight of the tower of Canterbury cathedra], at the 
Ser Ff. N ONO diſtance 


food, and, except when he gave his naked body 
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diſtance of three miles, he deſcended from his 
horſe, and walked thither barefoot, over a road, 
full of rough and ſharp ſtones, which fo woutided 
his feet that, in many places, they were ſtained with 
his blood. 
When he got to the tomb, Which was then in 
the crypt of the church, he chrew himſelf proſtrate 
before it, and remained for ſome time in fervent 
prayer; during which, by his orders, the biſhop of 
London, in his. name, declared to the people, 
that he had neither commanded nor adviſed, nor 
<& by artifice contrived the death of Becket ; for the 
* truth of which he appealed, in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, to the teſtimony of God: But as the 
© murderers of that prelate had taken occaſion from 
* his words, too inconſiderately ſpoken, to com- 
„ mit this offence, he voluntarily ſubmitted himſelf 
4 to the diſcipline of the church.” 

After this he was ſcourged by all the monks of 
the convent, aſſembled for that purpoſe ; from e 
one of whom, and from ſeveral biſhops and abbots, 
there preſent, he received three or four ſtripes. This 
ſevere penance being performed, he returned to his 
prayers before the tomb, which he continued all that 
day and all the next night, not even ſuffering a 
carpet to be ſpread beneath him, but kneeling on 
the hard pavement. Early in the morning he went 
round all the altars of the church, and paid his de vo- 


tions to the bodies of the Saints there interred; 


Then he came back to Becket's tomb, where he 
ſtaid until the hour when maſs was faid in the 


church, at which he aſſiſted. 
During all this time, he had taken no kind of 


to be whipt, was clad in ſackcloth. Before his 
departure from thence, that he might fulfil. all 
the righteouſneſs of the ſee of Rome, he aſſigned 
a revenue, of forty pounds a year, to keep lights 

always 
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always burning in honour of Becket, around his 
tomb. The next evening he reached London, where 
he found it neceſſary to be blaoded and reſt ſome 

da 8 *. | 17 | Ann bs i 21 | 
| Hiring now traced the ſteps which were taken 
to introduce Engliſh domination, Papal ſupremacy, 
and the Roman ritual into Ireland, we may obſerve 
that Voltaire was not altogether unfounded when he 
ſaid that Ireland was conquered by an Engliſh Baron. 

But, if the Iriſh in the twelfth century had been in a 
high degree removed from the infancy of ſociety, ach 
an important revolution could not have taken place 
in the manner it did; unleſs from that fictitious 
inferiority of genius, which the ſame fanciful hiſtorian 
attributes to them. But away with ſuch peeviſh, ſuch 
childiſh refleQtions ! Ireland has to this day cauſe 
to lament that ſhe never felt, like other European na- 
tions, the Roman yoke ; for'thoſe poliſhed conquer- 
ors would certainly have ſown the ſeeds of civility 
in it, whatever crop it might have borne. | But the 
Danes and other northern rovers, theirſelves ſo un- 
civilized, were incapable of doing this: Their deſul- 
tory invaſions, and even eſtabliſhed ſettlements, ſerv- 
ed rather to increaſe and confirm that predatory 
life, to which the natives were before ſo incident. 
If Henry II. had made a complete reduction of 
Ireland, he would probably have done with the 
whole kingdom as he did with the colony which he 
planted in Leinſter; he would have communicated 
to all the natives the common beneſits of the Eng- 

liſh laws and the Engliſh conſtitution ; as far as th 
were then capable of receiving them. And then (can 
we doubt it?) both Engliſh and Iriſh would have 
been long fince, incorporated as one people, and 
inſtead of plotting and contriving mutual depreſſion 
and mutual deſtruction, they would by this —_ 
6" PEGS nave 


* Lord Lyttelton, 
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— conſulted mutual aggrandiſement and mutual 
appineſs. 

But the diltractions of Henry It with the church, 
with his children, and with his continental domini- 
ons, prevented him from making any thing like a 
conqueſt (whatever it may be called) of the whole 
kingdom. In the moſt proſperous period before the 
War of the Roſes, the Engliſh ſettlements never ex- 
tended to above a third of the iſland; and the ſtatute 
of Kilkenny, (by which the natives, before aliens, 
were not only excluded from the benefit of the Eng- 
iſh law, but declared enemies) had narrowed them 


to a much ſmaller compals. 


The ſon of the great Edward III. though inveſt- 
ed with all the authority and power of Chief Go- 


vernor, was not able to recover the eftates which he 


got in dower with his wife, the heireſs of the Earl 
of Ulſter and Conaught. One of the O'Neals ſeiz- 
ed that territory in Antrim, which De Courcy, firſt, 
and, afterwards, De Burgo had won from O'Heoghy, 
(ur- named Dunfleve, i. e. of the mountains) and 
eſtabliſhed the Clan-Hugh-boy there. And in Con- 


naught the two principal males of the houſe. of De 


Burgo agreed to ſhare that earldom between them, 
and renouncing the very name of Engliſhmen, re- 
tained it under the Brehon law, the one called Mac 
William eighter and the other Mac William i 
er. 

In north Munſter, the power of O'Brien, though 
checked, maintained his claims; and in South Mun- 
ſter, the Earl of Deſmond ruled in all the barbariſm 
of the Brehon juriſdiction. In Leinſter, one of the 
Cavanaghs, of the blood of old king Dermod, poſſeſſ- 
ed himſelf of the county of Carlow; and O'More 
wreſted from Mortimer that territory of Leix now 
called the King and Queen's county. Thus more 
than a third part of Leinſter, ſays Sir John Davis, 
* became degenerate, and fell away from the crown 


„„ of 
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« of! England, ſo as only four ſhires of the Engliſh 
pale remained under obedience of the law.“ 

Cambden' remarks, that © till the time of Queen 
“ Elizabeth, the Engliſn had very eaſy wars in Ire- 
“ land; and after enumerating ſeveral inſtances 
where they had defeated huge armies of the Iriſh 
with numbers vaſtly inferior, he adds + But 
e after that the Iriſh were, by Perrot's command - 
% ment, trained daily at home and taught the uſe 
ce of their weapons, that they might be more ready 
< ſervitors againſt the Hebridians; and afterwards, 
being bred up in the Netherlands, they had learn- 
* ed the manner of fortifications, they then certain- 
« ly exerciſed the Engliſh with a more dithcult 
« war.” | 

This war, was that conducted by that great cap- 
tain Hugh O'Nial earl of Tir-oen ; ſoon after the 
— * of which Davies wrote his book, intitled, 
A Diſcoverie of the True Cauſes why Ireland was 
4 never entirely ſubdued, nor brought under obe- 
« „ ence, to the crowne of England, until the be- 

“ ginning of the reign of James the Firſt.” Yet 
that excellent writer was ſcarce cold in his grave, 
when the moſt formidable and bloody rebellion, 
which ever raged, perhaps in any country, ſpread 
itſelf over the whole realm. From the proſecu- 
tion of which, ſays Dr. Heylin, one muſt . 
* conclude, that the Iriſh want not men eno ugh 
<*« for ſervice, nor ſkill, nor courage to attempt 
« moſt difficult enterprizes.“ 

And in like manner, ſhould every diſpaſſionate 
and; enlightened perſon ſpeak of this people. For 
we ſee them ſoon after, long before the end of the 
lame century, en in a war which can never be 


called a rebellion, becauſe undertaken in behlaf of 
the King upon the throne, who ſhewed himſelf as 
unworthy to reign. over them, as they were prodi- 
gal of their blood in his ſupport. At the Boyne, they 
were eaſily defeated, becauſe. they were new raiſed 


troops, 


* 
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troops, and their daſtard king ſtood at a diſtance 
from the fight. But mark their improvement in 
the courſe of a year! At Aughrim, now formed, by 
French tactics, they diſplayed: the firmneſs of veterans 
and did not retreat, till St. Ruth fell; whoſe jea- 
louſy of the next in command had concealed the dif. 


poſition of the fiel. | 
Vain is it then to ſay; as Voltaire and others 
have ſaid, that the Iriſh never fight well at home, 
though they always diſtinguiſhed themſelves abroad, 
eſpecially when oppoſed to the Engliſh. ' It is repug- 
nant to all reaſon to ſuppoſe that they would not be- 
have as well at home as asabroad, if they were equally 
mured to the habits and manceuvres of diſcipline. 
But when was this the caſe, except on the occaſion 
to which I have referred? or perhaps at the ſiege 
of Limerick, from which their brave general Sars- 
field made even the prince of Orange retire, and 
at length obtained ſuch honourable conditions for 
his country. | wah 1 | 
If any atonement can be made, for this anticipa- 
tion of our civil hiſtory, it muſt be for ſake of that 
concluſion which may be drawn from it, and from 
almoſt the whole of. this work, viz. that the Iriſh 
want not talents for the arts of either peace or war 
but that theſe talents have, at no period, been improv 
to that high degree of which they are ſo ſuſceptible. 
Every page in the hiſtory of Ireland, whether li- 
terary, eccleſiaſtical, or civil, points to the executi- 
on of ſome great plan for the illumination of à peo- 
ple, whoſe genius, like the rude and rough gem, 
is either unknown or deſpiſed; and yet, if Ponte, 
would not only thine but ſparkle. The very ra to 
which this ſketch has been deduced, viz.” the revo- 
lution brought about by Henry II. in the religion 
and government of this country, is pregnant with 
inſtruction, and affords a' formidable leſſon of the 
direful effects of that imperium in imperio which igno- 
rance had ſet up univerſally in the twelfth n 
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and of which the ſad veſtiges are, to this day, par- 

ticularly traced in this uncultivated land. | 
Having now traced thoſe ſteps by which the do- 
minion of Ireland was annexed to the crown of 
England, I ſhould here conclude theſe deſultory ſtric- 
tures, did I not wiſh to give a view of the ſtate of 
the church, after its being aſſimilated to that of Eng- 
land and ſubjected to that of Rome. 


the Archbiſhop of Dublin proved to liberate his 


unabated in every viciſſitude of its fortune. After 
being obliged to bow to the ſovereignty of the new 
Lord of Ireland, he took an ineffectual journey into 
England, ſoon after the king's return from Norman- 
dy, to lay before him the grievances of his newly 
acquired kingdom, and to pour out the effuſions 
of a heart bleeding for the unmerited miſeries it en · 
dured. And at the council of Lateran A. D. 1179, 
he not only made the ſtrongeſt remonſtrances againſt 
the injuſtice of the Engliſh in their management of 
Ireland, but pleaded, with zeal and ſucceſs, in fa- 
vour of the rights of his country and the immuni- 
ties of its church. I will never believe, that this 
great, this good man, bound himſelf by a folemn 
oath, before his obtaining the permiſſion of Henry 
to attend this council, that he would not there at- 
tempt any thing derogatory to the king's authority: 


of duty to his country, he felt himſelf under an high- 
er obligation to truth and to his God, As it would 
add nothing to the praiſe of this virtuous prelate that 
he was canonized a faint by the See of Rome; ſo it 
will not in the leaſt tarniſh the luſtre of his charac- 
ter, to recollect that he died in baniſhment, under 
the diſpleaſure of King Henry, whoſe intereſts he 
had oppoſed at Lateran. 


We have ſeen how ineffeQual the endeavours of 


country; and we ſhall find that his zeal remained 


for, however deeply he was penetrated by a ſenſe 


After pulling up the weeds which grew upon the 
grave of our noble, our virtuous, our patriot ſaint 
| Laurence, 
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Laurence, we paſs with melancholy to the gloomy 
ſtate of the nation at this period. The Archbiſhopric 
of Dublin was already found to be a place of too great 
conſequence to be intruſted to an Iriſhman... The 
king, therefore, immediately difpatched a chaplain of 
the Pope's legate to put it under ſequeſtration : who, 
during the ſhort time he'governed the See, did every 
thing he could to extend the ſupremacy of his court 
in Ireland ; and for this purpoſe he ordered all appeals 
to Rome. TTT 199 OOO ITT 
Yet we do not find that this Eccleſiaſtic's attach- 
ment to a foreign juriſdiction produced any reform 
in the Iriſh church. For in the year 1185, when 
John Cumyn, an Engliſhman, governed the ſee of 
Dublin, O'Molloy, abbot of Baltinglaſs and after- 
wards biſhop of Ferns, preaching before a provincial 
ſynod, (called by the Archbiſhop,) _—_ the incon- 
tinence of the clergy, layed the fault upon the 
Engliſh and Welſh, whoſe example, he aſſerted, had 
vitiated their brethren of Ireland. Giraldus Cambren- 
ſis, who was preſent, made a ſharp reply to the 
preacher, after the ſermon was ended; whereupon a 
bitter conteſt aroſe between him and the abbot. 
From all which a moderate man may conclude, that 
there were faults on both fides. E ee EIA 
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IERNEUS, Colonel VALLANCEY, Mr. BU RKE, 
71 _ OTHO, VERITAS, Tf. 7 7 


N the introduction to the foregoing 1 it was 
obſerved ( 5.) that during the courſe of its 
firſt ken aL th a periodical paper, under the 
ſignature of IEM NEUs, the gentlemen, who had been 
aflociates of Colonel Vallancey, in writing the Cal- 
lectanea de rebus Hibernitis, departed from him, and 
publiſhed in the ſame paper a long ſeries of letters 
addreſſed to IERxZus; and that a friend of the 
Colonel's had taken up the pen in his defence, which 


he ſeemed to reſt upon a letter from the author g of 


the Sublime and beautiful. All which, that the rea 
er may be the better enabled to underſtand, it may 
not be amiſs to premiſe—— 

That early, in the year 1786, Colonel Vallancey 
publiſhed volume of near fix hundred pa page 
8vo. incl A Vindication of the ancient hiftory of Ire- 
land ; in the 2d page of which, after reprobatingthe 


tranſlation of Kea eating, * the following paragraph: 


« "Theſe 
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„ -Thefe' blunders gave room to a modern author 
(the writer of the Southern Tour in Ireland) to 
„ obſerve, that the Iriſh hiſtorians jumped from the 
* Baltic to the Nile, and from the Nile to the Baltic, 
as eaſy as a man ſteps over a gutter. He ſhould 
% have learned the language of the original before 
% he had ventured to criticiſe.” | 

In regard to this paragraph it might be ſufficient 
to remark, that I can-find no paſſage in the Sputhern 
Tour, as it is here called, which has the moſt diſtant 


_ alluſion to the affertion it contains. Not that I 


hold myſelf reſponſible for the ſentiments or opini- 
ons of the author; not even for the praiſes, by him 
laviſhed, onthe learned Colonel Vallancey. The ano- 
nymous writer of that work publicly retracted ſome 
of its errors, and would, I am perſuaded, feel no 
reluctance to retract others, which more plentiful 
reading and more mature reflection may have dif- 
covered, But, as it may be urged that ſome other 
work of that writer may have given occaſion to the 
above cited paragraph, let us ſee how that matter 
W113 Ä e en 

In the year 1784 1 put into the Colonel's hand 
two or three Sections of what I called an analyſis 4. 
the antiquity of Ireland, neither publiſned nor intend- 
ed to be publiſhed in that form, but only meant as 
the foundation for a preliminary eſſay to that bi/tory - 
of the revolutions of Ireland to which I have, allud- 


ed above (pag. 1.) in which there is the following 


paſſage: Let thoſe who can partake of. pleaſure 
from the. glory of the Gadelians ; but we ſhall 
* not follow them in their travels from Egypt to 
{© Crete, from Crete to,Scythia, from Scythia to 
% Gothland, from Gothland to Spain, from Spain 
back to Scythia, from Scythia to Egypt, from 
« Egypt to Thrace, from Thrace to Gothland, from 


„ Gothland to Spain, and from Spain to, Ireland.” 


Such is the paſlage, conſiſting principally of a citati- 
on from Keating, ſet down verbatim, which is ſo 


correctly 
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correaly quoted in the elegant Vindication of the 
hiſtory of Ireland; written, it is ſaid, in anſwer to 
the above-mentioned ANAaLys1s, by way of antici- 
ation. - | 


When the Colonel ſays that / ſhould have learned 


the language of the original before I had ventured to 


criticiſe, I ſuppoſe he means before I had ventured 
to criticiſe the original, 1. e. the Iriſh i. e. the moſt 
pure, perſpicuous, and comprehenſive diale& of the 
Celtic: for ſure he cannot mean that I ſhould learn 
Iriſh, before I venture to criticiſe the Engliſh ; as I 
ſhould then be precluded from a critical diſplay of 


that elegance, purity, and correctneſs of dition 


which ſo eminently diſtinguiſh the Collefanea de rebus 
Hibernicis, and which may be ſeen in almoſt every pa- 
ragraph, particularly in that very one which is ſo can- 
didly imputed to the writer of the Southern Tour. If, 
by the Iriſh language, I could be cured of my native 
propenſity to blundering, I ſhould not yet think it too 
late to learn it, though my teachable diſpoſition for 
words is nearly over ; but I have known writers, 
and thoſe voluminous ones too, who have ſo ſtudied 
this paragon of ſpeeches, that they ſeem to have 
forgot the Engliſh, their mother tongue, and not 
only write but think all in the Iriſb idiom. 7 
However, without further preamble, we ſhall here 
give the letters, above announced, or extracts from 
them. | | | 
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T7 IERNEUS. 
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Vo ingenious and learned etch of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical and literary Hiſtory of Ireland, has 
| rouſed the attention of every lover of its genuine 
antiquities, who has long - wiſhed to ſee ſubjects, in- 
volving our national honour, placed on a folid and 
indiſputable baſis. . | 520 


— IS - m.. = _ 
I —_— 2 


Iriſh antiquities have been, for centuries, not only 
held in contempt by eyery nation of Europe, but, 
unfortunately, our underſtanding has, at the fame 
time, been degraded in the eyes of foreigners, for an 
aſy credulity, and an implicit adoption of inere- 
dible fictions. Nor can it be denied, that our per- 
tinacity, in ſtill. clinging to our mythological tales, 
gives ſtrong indications of the want of civilization, 
and of the little progreſs criticiſm and ſound learning 
have made among us. 
It was reſerved for you, Sir, to redeem our in- 
jured reputation, and to ſhow, that there is one 
Hibernian whoſe mind 1s as ſuperior to the general 
deluſion, as his talents and erudition are ſuperior to 
the antiquarian ſcriblers of the preſent day. From 
the latent treaſures of our antient lore, you have 
dicited much curious and valuable matter, and 


thereby 
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thereby inconteſtibly 'evinced, that Iriſh antiquities, 
judiciouſly elected, are by no means a barren 
ſubject, but "teeming with rich. and vſeful infor! 
mation. n L 4 


Your Wy Acerch bile: Won bene 
the moment when moſt wanted; when the various J 


lucubrations of certain writers are daily ſubvert 
the foundations of our hiſtory and literature; and 
erecting on their man a fanta tic UE of * 
Sical ſcraps. 
Pafcindtedd by me wild feſteris of — Sam- 
mes and Stukely, and endeavouring to rival the ab- 
ſurd whimſies 95 Pezron, Bryant and Gebelin, one 
author has certainly formed ſuch a tiffue of Hiberno- 
Oriental adventures as never before appeared' upon 
aper; nor would Locke, was he now living, believe 
fach a x ſtrange perverſion” of r could ex ſt ro the 
human pericranium. 
Thus Oſſian, whoſe hiſtory you bon admirably 
CON Col. Vallancey, in his 1 2th Collec- 
ea, makes a ſorcerer, and the father of diviners; 
ant This" g ns her” feadn bas Besen Afe, in 
Chaldee, ſighifies an old man, or a wiſeman. What 
a pity is it, that wiſdom is not infe&ious! How 
many then might preſerve the credit of their under - 


ſtanding, and their a Horafe has eng ce 


told us: 


3 Bring | 
Stultitia caruſſe. 


ant to diſplay our author's acquaintance with 
oriental lexicons and vocabularies, is che deſcription 
of the Temorian Court, brought forward in the laſt- 
cited Collectanea; for he enters into no detail of 
our architecture, which he formerly made true Etruſ- 
can, but relinquiſhes the notion in his Vindication, 
page 462. He thinks it infinitely more honourable 


Taamur 


to tell us, from Richardſon's Arabic Dictionary, that 
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Taamur is a tower, and Tekht, a houſe, with ſuch 
a number of crude and imperfect reſemhlances of 
Celtic and Zaſtern worde, as would induce us to 
think he was jeſting, had he not given, in many nu- 
merous publications, ſuch lamentable proofs of his 
being in earneſt. He- might have known, from a 
curſory inſpection of the place, or of the hiſtory of 
the country, (of whoſe antient language he affects 
to be ſole arbiter) that neither palace, caſtle, nor 
dwelling houſe, of lime and ſtone, was erected, 
either at Tara, or any other part of the kingdom, 
for ſeveral centuries aft ter. the date of that, fantaſtical 
palace formed or conſtrufted on three towers; and 
whoſe eating parlour ſurpaſſed comprehenſion, till 
the art of the engraver gave it a plate and 1 — 
But the face of nature, and the poſſibility of thi 

muſt yield to bardic tales, fame, autorii * 
oriental ECTS, 408 an nine erm 


Mit wy * 7 


Perſoadere cupit, credat Jeu 5 *. Tr: 1275 


Apropos of 93 1 appella.!. How laughable fo- 
ever: it may appear, our author perſuaded HEIDECK, 
a Jewiſh, Rabbi, that an officer's common gorget, 
made about a century ago, was exactly the ſame as 
the High: Prieſt's Urim and Thummim. In my 
next, I ſhall ſend you more of the literary vagaries 
of this author. 


I am yours, ke. | 
re ne OTH O. 
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Tor © the DuBLin' CHRONICL . 
To IE RN EUS. 
815 


N ſcrutinizing political meaſures or literary ſtu- 
dies, politeneſs and decorum forbid perſonali- 
ties : you have conducted a long and intereſtin 
enquiry, with the moſt. perfect reſpect to individu- 
als: nor ſhall I be leſs attentive, in the remarks 
[ ſhall ſubmit to you, to imitate ſo excellent an 
example. 4 . | N 2 5 | ; 
From the happy progreſs of literature in this iſle, 
the time cannot be far diſtant, when the. fables of 
Keating, and the orientalizations (pardon; the word) 
of the publiſher of the Collectanea muſt fink into 
everlaſting oblivion ; and be ſucceeded by a rational 
and clear ſyſtem of Iriſh hiſtory and antiquities :; 
the many lights. flung on theſe, in your elegant 
ſketch, are no bad omens of chis pleaſing event. +. 
In a late- paper 299 have juſtly obſerved, that the 
moſt ſingular and ſtriking remnant of antiquity 
among us, is the RounpD, Towt... A gentleman, 


. 
o 


who, it ſeems, formerly produced ſome, pieces in the 
Colleftanea. de rebus Tiber nie, among others, at- 
tempted an inveſtigation of the origin and uſe of 
theſe towers: But the publiſher was reſolved to give 
them a thorough. elucidation, not ſo much on ac- 
count of the curioſity of the ſubject, as * to 
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exhibit an amazing knowledge of oriental lexicogra- 
phers; and to demonſtrate how exactly Eaftern and 
Iriſh hiſtory coincided. 

Accordingly, in his 1oth-number, he inſinuates 
that Nemedius the Scythian brought a Druid with him 
into this iſland; who taught the inhabitants the uſe 
of fire, and the conſtruction of theſe towers. In 
the 12th number, the publiſher ſays : Afreeen ſea- 
champions were their founders; who drove the Ne. 
medians out of Ireland, and built the round tower 
of Torinis in an iſland” on the coaſt of Donegal. 
Here the laſt aſſertion contradicts what was before 
ſuggeſted ; and Iriſh hiſtory is appealed to as the 
authority of the one and the other. However this 
is but a trifle to what follows. e 
Im page 482 of this number, we are e 
theſe towers got their name from their figure; an 
that they were made round in alluſion to ſacred 
citcular dances : that the Triſh druids obſerved the 
revolutions of the year, feſtivals, &c. by dancing 
round thefe round towers. All this information de- 
pends on the Syriac word Cheigal, a circuit. And 
leſt any twittering ſwallow ſhould reprobate the fre- 
quency and volatiſity of ſuch holy ſalutations, Ex- 
odus and the Plalms are alledged for patterns of ſuch 
Hogs Wenn.” Hh ne, © e227 

By the time our author has advanced, five, or 
ſix pages, he totally forgets what he before ſaid, 
and ſerioufly tells us“ it is rather more than con- 
e jecture, that our Iriſh round towers were build- 
* ings from whence the approaching feſtivals were 
“ announced.” 850 e 

In his vindication of che ancient hiftory of Tre- 
land, which more properly might be called its per- 
verſion, the Meder are made the firſt that conſti- 
tuted round towers: ſo 3 eſſes 00 975 in 
page 469, they are temples of the Peran Magi, 
and they were called cg or cluice, from tlultam 12 
aſſemble. 7 n ' > 


After 
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After this review of a fingle topic of Iriſh antiqui- 
ties, we may ſa 4 of the reſt ex pede, Herculem, 
and without difficulty anticipate the information to 
be expected from the Collactanaa. 

When I contraſt this work, compoſed of the 
ibberiſh of Babel, and briſtled over with exotic 
Lo of letters, with your judicious and learned 
performance, 1 feel for the honour of Ireland: 


nor can I diſcover more effectual means of render- 


ing her contemptible in the eyes of the ignorant, 
as well as learned, than a continuation of the Co/- 
leftanea, and the miſerable farrago of which it is 
made up. 

Is it any wonder our author ſhould complain 


that bis labours are ſlighted, and ſhould; aſk—- 
Luis nba nemo, hercules nemo, vel dus vel 


are ſold of each number. It is not the want 
— as he ſuppoſes, that is the cauſe 


this neglett, but the abſurd attempt to excite and 


it. Let them follow yoo, with many emi- 
nent French and Engliſh antiquaries, in ſelection 
and illuſtration, and an ample ſale will gratify 
his ambition, and other wildes, end rng EX» 
tort, at length, his thanks to 


: » Yaurs, &c. 
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VERITAS! 5th Lauer to 1E RNEVS. 


514, 

NOW 5 toceed th the Lock Nunaber . the 
1 ColleBanca,' in which the author, in the pre- 
face, endeavours to derive the ancient inhabitants 
of Ireland from the Eaſt, and in particular from the 
wilds of Tartary; for "which afſertions: he otes 
from page 6th to 12th, ''Mr. Richardſon's Perſic 
and Arabic Dictionary, and then collates the 
Iriſh with the Perſic and Arabic languages, which 
have not the leaſt reſemblance to the Iriſh, and 
a number of Iriſh words have received 
cations which they evidently” never had among the 
natives. 

The author then proceeds, from the 71ſt to the 
126th page of this Number, to give a tranſlation of 
ſeveral articles relative to the ancient Brehon-laws, 
from a fragment in Trinity-College. Here I am 
extremely happy to aſſert, that the author has done 
conſiderable ſervice to the antiquities of Ireland, 
and credit to himſelf. And if he had continued 
thus to give the public faithful tranſlations of ſuch 
Iriſh MSS. that relate to the hiſtory, laws and anti- 
quities of the kingdom, inſtead of thoſe abſurd and 
fanciful ſyſtems, with which his works abound, he 


would have deſerved much reſpe& from his country. 
| The 
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The Brehon-laws, however, given in this number, 
are not very ancient: their language cannot be older 
than the 14th century. fy 

In page 193, the author gives a Mort diflertation 
on the Round Towers of Ireland; from ſome build- 
ings of that kind lately diſcovered at Bulgari, by 
ſome. French gentlemen an their travels. The 
author, in ſeveral parts of bis writings, has derived 
the origin of the Round Towers found in Ireland, 
from Phœniciant,  Cartbaginians, Perfrans and 


Scythians, and aſſerts, they were Pyrathias or Fire- 


Temples, and obſervatories of the Druids, in ſup- 
port of which hypotheſis, he has brought ſeveral 
inconcluſive evidences in No. 12, p. 492 and 
513. But the Round Tower of Bulgari, muſt have 
been a Pyrathia ; for he ſays, No. 10, p. 195, It 
< 1s to be obſerved, the name given to theſe Towers 
* is miſgir or midſgir, a word I tranſlate fire-circle 
or fire-tower.” The learned antiquary may, if he 
pleaſes, tranſlate it ſo, though it has no ſuch ſigni- 
fication in any language I have read. Mir, Mid/- 
gir and Maſgiad in Arabic, and Miſgab, in He- 
brew, ſignify a caſtle, fortreſs or place of worſhip, 
and Gadal Miſgab is the tower of the caſtle or 
fortreſs. And the authors, who deſcribe that at Bul- 
gari, ſay, that it is ſurrounded by a wall, which 
appears to have been a fortreſs. This tower and 
others of the ſame kind, found in thoſe countries, 
are the watch or ſignal towers of the Arabs or 
Saracens to their caſtles, as the learned antiquary 
might have ſuppoſed, by the modern Arabic in- 
ſcription in the inſide of that of Bulgari. On the 
ſettlement of thoſe people in the ſouth and weſt of 
Europe, they conſtantly uſed ſuch buildings to their 
caſtles, and one was actually built by the Spaniards 
as a Signal Tower to their fortreſs of the Mora 
near Havannah in the Iſle of Cuba, which was 
beat down as the Engliſh Artillery in Tk: 
e 
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The Chriſtian clergy uſed them during the mid 

dle ages, for watch- towers and belfries to their 

places of worſhip, for which purpoſe they were in- 


rroduced into Ireland by thoſe monks who ſettled 
in this country, as their general * name Cloghad | 


ny, os 
now enter on the review, of as extraordinary 
a work, as ever proceeded from the pen of man; the 
reface of the 12th number of the Colle?aten' de re- 
bus Hibernicis. What the author intends, by this 
heterogeneous and deſultory compoſition, is difficult 
to diſcover. Ridiculous 2 abſurd fanei. 
ful poſitions, poſitive aſſertions, inſtead of argument, 
abound almoſt in every page; to correct them all, 
would require volumes, 1 fhall only therefore re. 
mark ſome of the moſt conſpicuous. 

The author, in the former part of his works; hav- 
ing brought the ancient inhabitants of Ireland from 
Spain, Phenice and Carthage, now endeavours to 
ſhew, that they were the deſcendants 'of the ancient 
Seythe or Pelaſgi, and what he before denominated 
be Triſh. and Bearla-Phene, he now calls Pe. 

ian Triſh. Hence proceeding to page the 1 
ak legions of uſeleſs - eme Nn the = 
ental tongues, the author brings Dio Diodorus to 
that Phœnius, mentioned in the Iriſh Romances and 
traditions, was a Fear Snidb or Sidonian man; for 
the Iriſh word Saidh, which the author, in a nuni- 
ber of places, has aſſerted to ſignify wiſdom, is here 
made Sidon in Paleſtine. Such nen = 
antiquities is really curious. 

In page 42, Beroſus is quoted, to corrobordts his 
aſſertions concerning the Pelaſgi. It is certainly 
proper to quote fabulous writers in ſupport of 
ful ſyſtems ; true hiſtory would N ene and 
they would diſgrace true hiſtory. 

In page 64 and 65, mention is ate of the 
Tuath Dadanan of Ireland, and the Dedonian oracle 

| | en 
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in Greece, which the author, in ſubſequent pages, 
endeavours to prove, was founded by Iriſh men or 
Iriſh Druidt; whoſe anceſtors, being deſcended from 
the Pelaſgi, in whoſe country the Dodonian Oracle 
was, frequently viſited their mother country. And 
in page 103 quotes the Iriſh hiſtory, to prove, that 
theſe Dadanannai, or Iriſh Druids, affiſted the Athe- 
nians againſt the Aſſyrians; but the latter being de- 
feated, the Hibernian magicians, being afraid of 
the Aſſyrians, on account of their magick, failed 
back to Ireland. During their reſidence however 
in Greece, they taught the inhabitants moſt of thoſe 
fables which the old Greek poets mention, which 
fables originated in Ireland. In proof of which 
the judicious antiquary en an ancient Iriſh 
poem, beginning with 
Tuatha Dadananna fead u. Ait abbfuaradar 
foghluim, SW. 
referring to the original . Iriſh and Colonel Vallan- 
cey's tranſlation to page 106, No. 12, I ſhall only 
here give the literal tranſlation, as near as che lan- 
guage will admit. 
The purport ofithe Toatha Da Danan, was in 
« ſearch of wiſdom.— They made clear in flowing 
_« verſe, the myſteries according to juſt rule. From 
« Fionn the holy prophets to Irin came the ſons of 
<< poets, ſons of ſong.— Whoſe ſons Both and Cla- 
nor of Bothnian race, each under the direction 
of wiſe pilots, true champions, manifeſt wor- 
* thies of great power, after much toil, after dangers 
$6 „ great gently failed into Loch- lun. Four cities of 
great note, received the troop into their acquaint- 
< ance, inviting them to fellowſhip, on their wil- 
© dom, being men of ſcience.Falias, and the hand- 
„ ſome. Gorias, Finias, and Murias of great valour, 
«© which boaſted much of warlike :deeds, were the 
names of theſe great cities. Morfios and the no- 
ble Earus, 1 and the true enlightened ee the 
the 
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the houſehold of king Garman, were the names of 
e thoſe enlightened nobles. Morfios the bard: of no- 
„„ ble Falias, Earus of Gorias the chief diviner. 
* Semeas the lecturer of Murias remained, Abhras 
chief bard of Finias. Four gifts to them belong- 
„ ed, rewards to them the Tuatha Da Danans: A 
« ſword, a (tone, a cup, a ſhield. The ſpear. of war 
% to noble champions, Lia- fail to Falia appertain- 
„ ed, diviner of Erin's King's. 'The ſword on which 
e they ſware in hand, to excellent Gorias belonged. 
« Finias extended like the marine wave, produced 
cc the never-failing ſpear. At Murias far extended 
c plain, the great ſhield that poets ſons obtained.“ 
1 cannot think where the learned antiquary diſco- 
vered Greece and Bceotia in this poem, nor has it any 
relation to Iriſh conjurors, going in ſearch of Druidiſm 
from Ireland or Greece to eſtabliſh; academies. in 
Etruria, as the author would make out. It is ſaid 
to have been compoſed by Torne Eigis, chief bard to 
the O'Nials, in the toth century, though neither the 
e nor verſification, evinces it older than the 
13th century. But by whom or in what period com- 
poſed, it evidently relates to the Danes eſtabliſhing 
bardic academies in Ireland, who are ſaid to have 
come from Fionn or Norway to Fail or Init Fail or 
Ireland. Some bard of the O' Nial family moſt pro- 
bably compoſed it, in honour of their chief; the 
O' Nials always endeavouring to derive their deſcent 
from the northern people, and we find ſome of them 
ſetiled in Ireland in the tenth century from the Ice- 
landic annals. However the ſubject doth not ſeem 
to have originally belonged to Ireland, but to the 
Scaldic academies eſtabliſned in Shania and Sweden 
by Garman or Gurme King of Denmark in the 8th 
century. A Scaldic poem on this ſubject is ſtill in 
being in Norway and Iceland, beginning witn 
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- Anſteer londum for undann 
Alvaldur fa er gaf ſcaldum, 
Hann feck gagn at qunne 

_ Guntror, da ſloy mergum - 
N Slydur tüngur let ſlingra, Ke. 


« From the eaſtern lands by the Danes, that noble 
Hart the gift of Scalds, to point out the wa 
« wiſdom, the ding of the marine race, in n flow. 
„ ing verſe, &c.“ | 

Of this the Iriſh, is nearly a literal tranſlation. 
Indeed moſt of the Iriſh poems and romances rela- 
tive to the Mileſians, Tuatha Danan, &c. which the 
hiſtorians. and antiquaries of the latter periods have 
made the baſis of the ancient Iriſh hiſtory, are. taken 
from Scaldic poems, reſpecting the voyages and 
tranſactions of the Danes and Norwegian rovers, 
on the coaſts of Barbary, Spain, France, Britain 
and Ireland, from the beginning of the 8th to the 
cloſe of the 10th century. And however extraordi- 
nary it may appear, it is a certain truth, that there 
is at preſent remaining no Iriſn poem, from the lan- 
guage and verſification of which, we can imagine 
to be older than the-13th or 14th centuries, nor 
any tranſaction recorded in them prior to the eighth. 

Ko the Welſh, notwithſtanding their anceſtors 
remained ſo long under the Roman government, 
have no poems or traditions relative to that period. 
The hiſtorical tranſactions mentioned by their oldeſt 
poet Talig/in, relate to the wars between the Britons 
and Saxons. From which circumſtances we muſt 
acknowledge, that the tranſactions of ancient Iriſh 
hiſtory, not only before, but ſeveral years after, the 
eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in this iſland, except 
what are contained in the imperfect chronicles of 


the monks, and ſcraps from foreign writers, are | 


totally buried in oblivion. 
But Colonel Vallancey, by making the Tuatha 
Danann conjurors, and Baoth Bœotia, has purchaſed - 
-=Y 
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an exceed 32 hobby horfe, on which he mounts 
and trots off, in ſearch of new adventures, and 
fortune ſoon furniſhed him with a remarkable one ; 
for in page 110, the Scythian ambaſſador Abaris 
ſent to the- Greeks, as mentioned by Didorius Heme. 
merius, is diſcovered to be an Iriſhman, and the 
very Abhras, file fiom of Vinias, ſent from Ireland, 
to Greece ona meflage. However, Herodotus, L. 
3. 104, ſays Nom de fubula Abaris, qui fertur eſſe 
Hyperboreus, nihit dic. But the father of "hiſtory, 
perhaps was not acquainted with the Iriſh Druids. 
One adventure generally leads to another; our 
learned antiquary has no ſooner made the diſco 
that the Iriſh Druids correſpond with and inſt 
the aneient Greeks, than he finds they received their 
religion from Perſia and the doctrine of Zoroaſtyes, 
and on that account corrects Keating, in p. 9o, by 
afſertin that Keating ſtuck in Greece, inſtead of Pey- 
fra. The early part | of Keating's hiſtory is entirely 
compiled from Iriſh romances, compoſed from the 
12th to tlie 14th centuries, in which the authors, as 
they became acquainted with general hiſtory, intro- 
duced into their ſtories, the tranſactions of different 
nations and periods, in order to give their relati- 
ons the greater appearance of truth. Whatever 
attempts of this nature might have been made during 
the dawn of ſeience, it is very extraordinary that 
any perſon in this enlightened age, ſhould ever 8 
n er ee A 21601 
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Extrafts frm VE RI TAS“ zd Lauer ts. 
a an des. 95 


N page 19 of preface to No. 12, the author ſays, 
[| that the Pheenicians muſt have been in Ireland, 
by reaſon that Pheinne, Phanaidhe, Fianne and Feinne, 
ſignifying in Triſh, warriors, were names given by the 
ancient writers to the did Triſh — However, 
fearful chat this will not gi ent ſtren 


ve ſu 
to the argument, he aſſerts, p. 7, 15 and 20,. that 
the Pelaſgi, Hebrews and Phœnicians were of the 
ſame origin, and conſequently all the ancient inha- 
bitants of Europe, — 5 atid 8 were Phce> 
nicians; an exceeding eaſy method of fapportin 4 
ſyſtem: and as a proof 6f the affertion, Redder f 
page 20, the Iriſh words Phaoin-bleagan or Puoin. 
bleaſgan or pleaſgan, which, he ſays, ſignify heroes, 
and conquerors, and comprehends all the derivati- 
ons given to the Pelaſgi, by the authors of the 
Univerſal Hiſtory. Phaoi or Pavin certainly ſignifies 
a warrior or ſoldier in Iriſh, and hleagun or begfgan 
a weapon, à club, and is the foot of the modern 
Engliſh” bludgeon; it alſo ſignifies victory, as the 
ancient warriors originally fought or conquered with 
clubs; whence” Phaoin-bleagan or Faoin-bleaſpan' ſig- 
nifies - literally the Warrier's Club, or Warrior 
victory, figuratively conquerors, and has not the 
leaſt relation * lar people upon earth. 
17881 | In 
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In a note to page 36 and 70, The ancient Iriſh 
*« Seanchas ſay, that Gan, Geanan, Conuing and 
« Faovar, were African Generals, who drove the 
« Nemedians out of Ireland. That they firſt ſettled 
eat Toirinis, which was called Tor Conuing or the 
% tower of Conuing, from the tower he built here; 
„this is the firſt round tower mentioned in Iriſh 
* hiſtory.” I cannot imagine how the learned anti- 
quary finds here, either Phœnicians or round Towers. 
Tor, Toir, Tore, Tura and Tur, do indeed ſignify in 
the Iriſh and ancient Celtic Tongues a Tower; they 
alſo ſignify any round hill, or any round elevated 
ſubſtance, a cape or headland, any round incloſed 
place, an iſland or place ſurrounded by water, a 
circular dun or rath ; whence Toirinis is the preſent 
iſland of Tor or Iunis Tur on the weſtern coaſt of 
the county Donegal. Conuing bas not an Iriſh ter- 
mination, but is evidently the ſame as Gan, Geanan 
which ſignify a cape or promontary on the ſea or 
water, from Gan, Gean, Can, Con, a cape, whence 
Tor Conuing doth not ſignify the Tower of Conuing 
but the promontory of the iſland of Tor, and has 
not the leaſt relation to either round Towers or 
Phœnicians. This ſtory of the Seanchas, evidently 
a modern fiction, is one among a thouſand inſtan- 
ces of the Iriſh Bards and Monks perſonifyin 
iſlands, capes, rivers and diſtricts during the firſ 
centuries: of the middle age, which our oriental 
antiquary has not attended to. 

Of this ſpecies of romance is, probably, the 
ſtory of the Fomoraigh Afraic, if it doth not re- 
late to ſome of the expeditions of the Danes during 
the 8th, gth and 1oth centuries, who frequently 
traded to y auth of Rappe and the anne, 
nean ſea. 

3 note to page 70 of the apolace, No. 124 the 
author ſays,.* “The old name of the Giants Cauſe- 
„Way in the North of Ireland, is Cloch na Fomaraic, 
** or the ſtone of the Carthaginians.“ Surely the 
| learned 
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learned Antiquary cannot be ſerious,” in making this 
aſſertion ; Fomaraic may ſignify ſea commanders, but 
it alſo. ſignifies a giant or great perſon, from Fo a 
prince; mor great, rnic ſtrong, mighty; whence 
Fomaraic or Fomorrgaic ſignifies the ſtrong and mighty 
Prince or Giant, and Cloch na Fomaraic the Giant's 
Stone or Cauſeway; and has no more relation to 
the Carthaginians, than to the inhabitants of China. 
— But, fays the author, page 95, the Giant's Cauſe- 
way is called in Iriſn Bin. guthar, but Binguthar 
does not literally ſignify the Giant's Cauſeway, 
but the Giant's Cape or mee ene or rather 
the ſacred or admirable Promontory from Guthar; 
Gaur, 'Goor, + a Druid, Prophet, ' facred or admi- 
rable Perſon or Thing, and Biz, Ben, a Cape or 
Headlang.> itt nit n 96150 


But the Carthaginians muſt have à ſettlement in 
the Britiſſi iſlands; for in page 115, ſpeaking of the 
navy of the Lacedæmonians, the author ſays, 
* What idea can we form of their marine in that 
age, About 430 years before Chriſt, when com- 
pared with the Carthaginians, who, in the time of 
„Ezekiel the prophet, (590 years before Chriſt) 
<«. ſupptied Tyre with tin and lead from the Britiſh 
* iſlands. In proof of this affertion, we are refer - 
red to Ezekiel, c. 27 and 28. What Edition the 
learned author made uſe of, I do not know; but 
in the Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible and the 
common Hebrew copies, no ſuch things are to be 
found; the chapters referred to, indeed deſcribe 
the commerce of the Tyrians with the iſlands 
of the Mediterranean, but not a word is ſaid of 
either the Carthaginians, tin, lead, or the Britiſh 
iſlands. en . 
In No. 5. Collectanea de rebus Hibernicit, another 
evidence in ſupport: of this ſyſtem is brought from 
the words Fene, Feine, Feineag, Feinig, and Fionn, 
though the author himſelf acknowledges in page 57, 


that theſe words in the * language ſignify only 
2 


a Warrior, 
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a Warrior, great Perſon, or Giant. They r 

have the ſigniſcation, not only in Iriſh, but Cu 
the different dialects of the Celtic tongue, and 
have no relation whatever either to the Phoenicians 
or Carthaginians, yet the learned antiquary ſays, 
page 61, The huge piles of ſtones, erected from 
* time immemorial, in ſeveral parts of Ireland, have 
<. the generical name of Leabana na Feine; the 
« words plainly fignify, the beds of the Pheni or 
% Carthaginians ;*”- though according to the au- 
thor's own interpretation in a few pages before, 
they ſignify only the beds or graves of the Warriors, 
their true origin; yet every thing is made Cartha- 
ginian, not only! the piles of ſtones found in diffe- 
rent parts of the iſland, but the Tumulus of New 
Grange is termed a Phcenician monument, but for 
what: reaſon, I know not, for no ſuch monuments of 
antiquity as thoſe: of Ireland, are to be found in 
Africa, Tunis, nor in the country where Carthage 
was fatuated/; neither in Egypt or Paleſtine about 
Tyre the original feat of the Pheenicians; but-num- 
bers are diſcovered in Britain, France, Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, Ruſſia, and the Aſiatic Tartary ; 
a convincing proof that theſe ancient remnants of 
former times, are not the works of either the Phice- 

ians or Carthaginians. 5 N fol 
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writings of 1 
O'Conor on Iriſh antiquities, I find him as 
exceptionable on them, as you have difcovered him 
to be on politics. When his differtations firſt ap- 


A FTER carefully examining the wri go of Mr 


* 


8 the public were in poſſeſſion of nothing 
etter than the monſtrous fictions of Keating, O Fla. 
herty and Macurtin: his performance affected more 
moderation: was written in no bad ſtyle, and with 
a ſhew of candour: but as for ſolid information, 
that is looked for in vain. To mark all his defects, 
and point out where verbiage is ſubſtituted for ar- 
gument and fact, would far exceed the bounds of 
this letter. A few muſt therefore ſuffice. P 

1. Would any man of the ſmalleſt antiquarian 
knowledge aſſert, that the preſent Bethluiſnon or Irifh 
elements are of Aſiatic origin, or indulge in the 
moſt bombaſtic encomiums on them, if he had pre- 
viouſly looked over the alphabets of other nations ? 
Certamly not. Even a partial enquiry would have 
convinced him, that the Bethluiſion and Anglo-Saxon 


letters are identically the fame. Muſt he not, there- 
fore, bluſh, when he compares, the third ſe&ion of 
his diſſertations with the 21ſt and 242d pages of 

Z Ogygia 
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Ogygia vindicated, where theſe wonderful Phoenician 
letters are derived from their genuine ſource, the 
corrupt Roman of the 5th century. 

2. Much entertainment was to be expected from 
his ſixth ſe&ion on the arts and ſciences of the an- 
cient Iriſh. But how miſerably diſappointed are we? 
In the place of poems of antiquity and merit, in 
the original, we are put off with the jargon of con- 
cords, correſpondencies and unions from Molloy's 
Iriſh grammar. Biographical anecdotes of our bards 
and Tpecimens of their compoſition would have been 
amuſing, but nothing like theſe are to be found. 
The muſic of the Iriſh is flurred. over in the fame 
trifling manner; obviouſly betraying the ignorance 
of the writer, or his want of materials. Of the for- 
mer he was guilty, and that when it might be avoid- 
ed; and as proof I-need but mention the very inge- 


nious Mr. ' Walker's Hiſtorical Memoirs of the Iriſh 


bards : a Work that does honour to the genius and 
abilities of-the author. by | 


3. Much is written by Mr. O'Conor of the archi- 


tecture, dreſs, arms, &c. of the old Iriſh: ſurely it 
ſhould have occurred to him, that drawings of theſe 
(and they were procurable) would illuſtrate. better 


than any deſcription he could give. I am ſorry to be 


able to give one deciſive proof of Mr. O*'Conor's 
total unfitneſs to communicate information on theſe 
ſubjects. In page 81 of his diſſertationz, he tells us, 
the Iriſh Dun was a ſort of temporary habitations, 


made up with thick ditches of earth, impaled with 
wooden ſtakes and ſurrounded with a deep trench. 


On the contrary, a Dun in Ireland, (and alſo in 
Scotland, as appears by Pennant's Tour) was an in- 
ſulated rock, rendered as precipitous as poſſible on 

all ſides, and the approaches defended by ditches. 

Mr. O' Conor's Dun is the common Iriſh moat or 


* 


rath. | 


His fourth ſection treats of the ancient! political 
Government of the Iriſh : a ſubject highly curious and 
ral). | intereſting, 
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intereſting, if it had been detailed with that extent, 
minuteneſs and accuracy which it fo well deſerved. 
Inſtead of this, we are offered nothing but panegyrics 
on princes who never exiſted, and a conſtitution 
equally imaginary. An exact tranſcript of an old 
Brehon roll would have afforded more . and 
real information, than fifty pages of the frothy ſtuff 
contained in two ſections. Infinitely more may be 
learned of the conſtitution and internal regulations 
of the Iriſh from Davis's relation and n than 
from him. 

Some of our author's delten errors you have 
corrected with ſpirit and judgment, but many more, 
and of conſiderable magnitude, remain for future 
caſtigation. 

When Mr. of Conor: became che fatellite of the 
editor of the ColleGanea, he degraded his genius 
and accompliſhments, though but his name 
could induce the public to purchaſe that work. He 
was the editor's decus et tutamen; yet even theſe 
well-written eſſays will not ſave him from the obli- 
vion which beg ins to envelope him, Tou, Jerneus, 
ſeem deſign fate to draw that curtain which 
will for ever 8 the cataſtrophe of ſuch writers. I 
ſhall not apologize for the following admirable epi- 
gram of Martial, applicable to W dom, 28 the 
concluſion is to you: 


Qui legis Oedipodem, caligantemque Thyeſtem, 
Colchidas & Scyllas, quid niſi monſtra legis ? 
Quid te vana juvant miſeræ ludibria chartz ? 
Hoc lege, quod Jo dicere jure, meum eſt. 


9TH O. 
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R. O' Conor commences his ſecond letter, 
: with another ſhort' attack upon Mr. Whit- 
aker and Richard of Cirenceſter, from whence he 
obliquely adverts to ſome papers in the Colleftanea ; 
but as he has not thought proper to ſpecify in par- 
ticular the ſubjects, no notice can be taken of that 
article. In page 650, he recurs to the old Iriſh 
MSS. and aſſerts the competency of them, “ in 
*« affording fome uſeful information, which we 
« ſhould otherwiſe never obtain.“ And hopes the 
truth will foon be difcovered, * whether the Pagans 
of Ireland had a local literature and civilization, 
improved by time, in their long repoſe from fo- 
* reign interruption, or whether they had been the 
9 rudeſt, as they were the moſt fequeſtered barba- 


rians in Europe.” I hope ſo too, but this truth 


muſt certainly be diſcovered, by a pen widely 
different from that of Mr. O*Conor. He, however, 
judiciouſly obſerves, in page 650, and 651, that 
* mythological and poetical compoſttions of anci- 
„ ent times, have involved the earlieſt accounts of 
nations in the greateſt obſcurity: and that the 
elements of arts once imported into remote and 
« detached countries, might, by a number of con- 
tingent circumſtances, be entirely obliterated, 2 
cc 
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„ the inhabitants be again reduced to their original 
% ſavage life.?? But according to this learned hiſ- 
torian, this was not the caſe with Ireland; the anci- 
ent inhabitants remaining in a free and unconquer- 
ed ſtate until the arrival of the Engliſh, bad never 
loſt the elements imported by their Spaniſh or Cel- 
tiberian anceſtors. This may be true, but to uſe 
the author's awn method of confutation, Where is the 
proof? At leaſt the affertion ſtands in contradiction 
to thoſe of Keating, M Curtin and others, who re- 
late that the ancient Iriſh were firſt conquered by 
African pirates or ſeamen ; then, by the Mileſians 
from Spain; and laſtly by the Danes. But in order 
to make the Iriſh a learned people, the author aſſerts, 
that,'* the Iriſh and Greeks were of the ſame origin,” 
and conſequently proves the early introduction of 
literature into the Britannic Iſles by the Phcenici- 
ans. Here 1s not only vague aſſertions, without the 
leaſt ſhadow. of proof! but falſe conſequences drawn 
therefrom. —Why ſhould the Phœnicians introduce 
literature into theſe Iflands, in conſequence of the 
Iriſh being of Greek origin — Vet Mr. O Conor 
ſays, that © the Iriſh being derived from the Greeks, 
proves the early introduction 3 elements of 
arts and literature into the Britannic iſles; ſuch 
flimſy. declamation does not deſerve the leaſt ſerious 
confutation'z however the author himſelf has thought 
proper to confute it in page 652, where he aſſerts 
that the Greeks knew little of Ireland, and the Ro- 
mans nothing, but by the battles fought hetween 
them in Britain. Here are contradictory aflertions, 
equally groundleſs, in which the Iriſh are made to 
be acquainted. with the traditions and literature of 
the Greeks ;. but the Greeks are to know nothing 
of the Iriſh. Reſpect is now paid, in page 653, to 
Offian and thoſe writers who have been hardy enough 
to affert, that the ancient inhabitants Ireland 
were ignorant of literature, prior to the introducti- 
on of Chriſtianity ; for (page 654) MC 6" 
my , - "or 
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% themſelves to epitomes, —but to the 
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left us by the old natives are abſtracts from the 
c larger works which eſcaped the Norman combuſ- 
<« tione, which raged in Ireland through the latter 
part of the eighth century. On the repulſion of 
the northern barbarians, ſome, only, of our great 
men ſat down to collect as much as poſſible of 
our hiſtorical wreck. - Cormac King and Archbi- 
ſhop of Caſhel, began a compilation at Caſhel in 
the ninth century ; and he complains of the ne- 
glect of his countrymen at the time, relative to the 
hiſtory. of their anceſtors: Imprudens gens Scoto- 
rum (lays he) rerum ſuarum e acta eorum 
quaſi inaudita ſunt. The rebuke had its effect, 
be example of that Prince ſet other compilers 
to work, and the check given to the common hea- 
then enemy, afforded leiſure and patronage for 
the undertaking. Pity it is, that V. confined 
abours of 


theſe epitomizers we owe the preſervation of our 
earlieſt traditions; the Scytho- Celtic or Celtibe- 
rian origin of the ancient Scots, and their inter- 


courſes with the orientals before their arrival in 

Ireland.” Unfortunately for Mr. O' Conor, theſe 
aſſertions are not only incorrectly ſtated, but effectu- 
ally militate againſt what he would advance, relative 
to the authenticity of the early part of the old Iriſh 
documents, and corroborates the aſſertions of M Cur- 
tin, that in the 6th century, the ancient bards had 
neglected every ſpecies of hiſtoric compoſition z nor 
do they appear to have applied themſelves to that 
ſtudy, from the above period to the time of Cor- 
mac, for Sir James Ware could not obtain infor- 
mation of any authentic hiſtoric writing which de- 
rived its origin from this period. Cormac moſt pro- 
bably collected the ſcattered traditions then remain- 
ing in the old compoſitions of the bards, in confor- 
mity to the faſhion of the times, not only in Britain 
but on the continent; for about the middle of the 
8th century, the European chriſtian clergy firſt be- 


gan 
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gan to turn their thoughts to the hiſtory and anti- 
quities of their reſpective countries, to compoſe which, 
traditions were obtained from the old poems of 
the bards, reduced to the form of old chronicles and 
epitomes, in which ſpecies of compoſition, they were 
followed by the monks of after- ages. Thoſe of + 
Ireland, in the proceſs of time, became adulterated 
with the poetical works of the latter bards, in which 
Mr, O'Conor, page 655, juſtly obſerves, truth 
„ was mixed with the heroic and marvellous ; ſo 
<< that little dependence is to be had relative to the 
« affairs of Ireland prior to the 6th century ;”” as is 
fully confirmed by the old Iriſh documents, and 
Mr. O' Conor himſelf. Probably conſcious of this 
ſelf-confutation, | the . hiſtorian in ſpeaking of the 
Scots (p. 655) ſays, arts were yet in their in- 
fancy through all the regions of the Weſt. It 
«© was only in a courſe of a time, that local ſcience 
% was. improved, and that laws were framed and 
„ promulgated in this Iſland. Theſe improvements 
«© were the work of the Fileas.*” Then recovering 
himſelf from the inadvertent blow in p. 668 afferts 
that the Scuit or Scots from Spain had more 
„knowledge in arts than the other inhabitants; 
but probably recollecting that Juſtin may be right 
in his aſſertion (L. 44. c. 2.) that © during the time 
of the Punic War, the Spaniards were an un- 
* cultivated people, and led a ſavage life; and fear- 
ing that this and ſeveral other quotations from anci- 
ent foreign hiſtory, might be brought againſt the 
learning and civilization of the Spaniſh Mileſian 
Scots, aſſerts roundly (p. 659) * the Scots were a 
5 ſelf-civilized people, thereby not only prevent - 
ing all confuſion from the collation of foreign docu- 
ments, but flies in the face of all true hiſtory and 
the natural circumſtances of things. op 
In page 663. When Cæſar invaded Britain 
(ſays Mr. O' Conor) Ireland was peopled by Scots, 
*+* Belgians, : Damnonians, Danans and eee 
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Yet this is the very aſſertion for which he 23) - 
in his former letter condemns Mr. wake a 
Richard of Cirenceſter for aſſerting, that the ancient 
Iriſh conſiſted of Belgians, Brigantes and Scots, the 
former occupying the maritime parts, and the lat- 
ter the interior. But theſe writers muſt be repro- 
bated, let the confequence be what it will, in order 
to confute Mr. Ledwich and Mr. Beauford, who 
had adopted the opinions of thoſe antiquaries, as 
founded on truth and the nature of ancient hiſtory ; 
and which certainly agree with the old Iriſh chroni- 
cles; according, at leaſt, to Mr. O' Conor, who in 
the ſame page ſays, that the Clan-Breogain, and 
Kine-Scuit, that is the Brigantes and Scots, (deſcend- 
ed from the ſame ſtock) were then the dominant 
people in Ireland, However Richard and Mr. O*Co- 
nor, in ſome particulars, differ reſpecting the origin 
of thoſe people: the former derives them from the 
Belgians and Brigantines in Britain, and the later, 
in page 658, from the Braga and Medobriga in 
Spain ; which, according to him, were of the fame 
Celtic ſtock with the other roving Brigantines of 
Europe. 110 

Both aſſertions appear to be founded upon 
the old but erroneous opinion, that the ancient 
European colonies, on their eſtabliſhment in a new 
country, gave it the ſame denomination as that which 
they had quitted. Nothing of this kind appears 
on carefully examining ancient hiſtory. The Greeks 
certainly did not, on planting colomes, nor the Ro- 
mans in any part of their conqueſts; neither was 
it adopted by the barbarous Goths and Vandals on 
their ſettlement in the South; and even the Anglo- 
Saxons, on taking poſſeſſion of Britain, denomi- 
nated none of the diſtricts in that iſland after thoſe 
they had left in Germany; but on the contrary, 
called them either from their poſition in reſpe& to 
each other, or the nature of their ſoil, agreeable to 
the invariable cuſtom of all nations of antiquity. 
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Amongſt a number of futile teſtimonies, brought 
in ſupport of dogmatic poſitions, relative to the 
learning, civilization and arrival of the Scots and 
old Iriſh from Spain, Mr. O' Conor produces the 
following as almoſt concluſive (page 659) © Kogan 
« the great king of Munſter, exiled from his coun- 
c try by the Heremonii about the cloſe of the ſe- 
* cond century, took refuge under a Spaniſh Prince 
of Gallicia, who received him with great ſym- 
« pathy, and gave him his ſiſter in marriage, alſo 
« number of forces to obtain repoſſeſſion of his 
+ former Government.” —As; this ſtory is related 
in Collectanea, No. 4, and brought, in No. 12, in 
ſupport of the Spaniſh: deſcent: in Ireland; I ſhall 
more fully examine it here, than perhaps it merits. 
The whole ſtory has certainly the air of modern in- 
vention, but admitting it All the authenticity -that 
theſe lemen can deftre, it does not advance one 
ſtep towards the ſupport of the ſubject in queſtion. 

During the commerce of the Maſlilian, Iberian 
and Gallic -merchants to Britain and Ireland, we 
may reaſonably imagine, the chiefs of Ireland fre- 
quently - viſited- thoſe countries through curiolity, 
without: being in any manner deſcended from any 
of them. Beſides, if the circumſtance is of the an- 


* 


written Eaſbane or Eiſban, which words ſignify a ſhip- 
man or havigator, and a maritime country or beyond 
ſea, in which ſenſe itſtands in ſeveral old Saxon poems 


and chronicles: E/pane, therefore, may ſignify either 


Spain, Gaul, Britain or any. other foreign country. 
And in the fragment of an Iriſhpoem, now before me, 


reſpecting this circumſtance of the King of Munſter, 


no mention whatever is made of Spain; but Eogan is 
ſaid to have fled to Eamboin Now what country that 
was, we are not informed: but Eamania was the pa- 
lace of the Kings of Ulſter, which Mr. Conor calls 
ſumptuou, and the chief inſtance, next to TO 


riquity aſcribed, Eſpane, muſt bave been originally | 
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« which. the Scots can produce of Architectonica! / 


„ magnificence.“ However, the Poem is evidently 
the origin of the Erſe Ballad, from whence Mr. 
M*Pherſon, in his Temora, has taken the ſtory of 
Cathmor, going to Iniſona, and marrying Sulmalla 
the daughter of a Chief of that county. 
Mr. O' Conor, in page 667, ſays, I made little 
„ account of what the Fileas and Bards have left us 
on the firſt diſcoverers of this iſland;” Vet be- 
fore, in page 655, aſſerts, that . all knowledge and 
improvement was the work of the Fileas,“ con- 
ſequently to reject their aſſertions, is effectually 
to deſtroy the authenticity of the ancient part 
of the Iriſh documents, ſo much boaſted of.. 
Conſcious that the tranſactions relative to the early 
part of the Iriſh Hiſtory, mentioned in the compila- 
tions of Glendaloch, Ballymote, Book of Lecan, &c. 
cannot be ſupported either by foreign Hiſtory or the 
Poems of the Bards yet remaining,” he found it ne- 
ceſſary to endeavour to diſcredit theſe "compoſitions, 
that the latter heterogenious compilations might have 
the greater appearance of originality : and originals 
they certainly are; but ſuch, whenever they make 
their appearance before the public eye, will cer- 
tainly loſe all their obſcure dignity; and, like the 
mountain in labour, produce a mouſe. Though 
Mr. O' Conor, with peculiar modeſty, condemns and 
cenſures every writer of hiſtory and antiquities, who 
doth not pay theſe treaſures of learning, the moſt 
unbounded deference; it is ſcarcely exaggeration to 
make him fay—* away with your Uſhers, your 
«© Wares, and your Stillingfleets! Mr. M*Pherfon 
Was a lying knave, and Gibbon a credulous fool 
to believe him. As to Whitaker, I hope he will 
<« be forgiven, becauſe he has repented. But what 
« ſalvation can thoſe recreants, Ledwich and Bean- 
« ford, expect, who ſin againſt the Brehon law, 
<« even that law, written in the Collectanea? Will 
„ you not believe in the author of that work, the 
| Colonel 
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* Colonel himſelf? Has he not ſaid it? ip/ſe dixir. 
« Do as I do! credo quia impoſſi bile. And hear me, 
« ye hiſtorians and antiquaries, ye Literati of Eu- 
rope, or rather hear him, for he has publiſhed it 
c at Paris, Ireland is now poſſeſſed of the Liber 
* Lecanus, therefore what remains with you is 
* drols; deſtroy your libraries in one conſuming 
% flame, and repair to Hibernia, where fleeping'in 
<< the duſty corners of libraries, you will find on dirty 
and mutilated ſkins of parchment, compiled from 
„ the impertect — of obſcure Monks, and 
* poetic fictions of wandring Bards, by ſelf-taught an- 
<« tiquaries reſiding in mills and cabins on the con- 
* fines of bogs, woods and lakes; the only authen- 
« tic information relative to hiſtory, antiquities and 
«© philoſophy.” 

However, if this ene had advanced no- 
thing in his deſultory and contradictory letter, but 
what was actually contained in the old Iriſh MSS. 
he would have been, in ſome meaſure, excuſable; 
Wt ka anos d he not only contradicts foreign hiſ- 

but makes affertions not to be found in the 
leich Annals; thus in pages 656, 664 and 668, in 
freaking of the civil wars between the Scots and 


«© 


** 


Bolgæ, he has made them diſtinct tribes of a diffe- 


rent race; that is, Scots from Spain, and Belgians 
from Britain; whereas from the tenor of Keating 
and others, it is evident, that this commotion was 


between the Bolgæ, viz. Herdſmen or Commons, 


and the Mileſians or Nobleſſe, from the oppreſſions 
which the former ſuffered from the latter, they both 
being actually Scots of the ſame origin. 

A number of other inſtances in this letter, might 
alſo be produced, in which the ancient Iriſh Hiſtory 
is equally miſrepreſented, and the facts not truly 
ſtated; but I ſhall not take up the reader's'time with 


hiſtorical ne in the third . 


Mr. 
. 


their refutation, hoping to find more candour and 
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Mr. O' Conor in this letter, publiſhed in the 14th 
Number of the Collectanea, begins with once more 
abuſing all who have not paid implicit obedience to 
the Iriſh MSS. where, page 108, he ſays © who on 
the preſent ſubject, publiſhed little elſe, beſides 
their ignorance and confidence.” It is ſome- 
what remarkable, that this gentleman ſhould fo ſtre- 
nuouſly condemn others, for what he is moſt guilty 
of himſelf | : 

Ide author then proceeds to page 109, where 
be ſays: Many ſenſible men cannot conceive, how 
a nation of i/landers, cut off for many ages, from 
« intellectual intercourſes with Greece and Rome, 
could antecedently to the reception of Chriſtianity, 
« tranſmit any hiſtorical memorials of themſelves, 
*« while the other northern nations. tranſmitted 
none.“ — And he might have added all-/enfeble 
men, if this had really been the cafe ; but, unfor- 
tunately for Mr. O' Conor, the reverſe is the truth; 
the ancient Saxons, Normans, Goths, Scandinawians 
and all other Northern nations, had a fabulous or im. 
perfect hiſtory, contained in the Poems of their Bards, 
as well as Ireland; but have judiciouſſy rejected them 
on the advancement of true learning; to the credit 
of their own underſtanding and the diſgrace of chat of 

However the author proceeds in ; his patie 
on the compoſitions of Colonel Vallancey, whoſe 
newly-borrowed ſyſtem he appears to have adopted 
in deriving the Iriſh from the Eaſterh Scythians 
or Tartars ; and with peculiar fagacity, traces their 
peregrinations from the Agean Sea to Spain, and 
trom thence to Ireland. 16 nd 

It is ſomewhat extraordinary that this Writer 
{ſhould take the very few quotations, which he makes 
in ſupport of his vague and unauthoriſed aſſertions, 
from the futile opinions of foreign writers, and not 
one from his old Iriſh documents, which he is fo 
ſtrenuous to defend; and from which he — 
What 


* 
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what he advances relative to the Iriſh Hiſtory were 
taken.—He then deſcants, from page 115 to 126, 
on the ancient Hiſtory of Ireland, reſpecting the ar- 
rival of the Scots from Spain, and their eſtabliſhment 
in this iſland, in which they are aſſerted to have been 
a learned and an ignorant, a civilized and a bar- 
barous race, alternately, according to the fancy of 
the writer. Some real tranſactions of hiſtory. are 
indeed inſerted, but intermixed with a number of 
fabulous ſtories of the latter writers, delivered as 
eſtabliſhed hiſtoric truths, though too ridiculous for 
confutation ; eſpecially that of Hugony in page 126, 
who is ſaid to have failed to Gaul and from thence 
into the Mediterranean and Tyrrhean Seas; a “proof. 
ſays the author, that,the people of Ireland had ſtill 
„ intercourſes with Spain and with the Carthagini- 
« ans,” Thus doth this great hiſtorian and critic, 
juſtly produce fabulous ſtories in ſupport of fanciful 
ſyſtems. The remaining part of this letter contains 
ſhort- ſketches of hiſtoric tranſactions, but by no 
means accurately ſtated, and ſeveral groſsly miſrepre- 
ſented ; to CR each in particular would require 
volumes. 21 | {SNL 
: I am, Sir, 

Your's, weed 3.371 
VERITAS. 
„ The Conduftors of the Dublin Chronicle, en- 
tertaining high raſpect for the perſons. of Charles 
O' Conor, Ejq; and Colonel Vallancey, wvhoſe names are 
ſo often, unavoidably, introduced into theſe letters; 
take this method of acquainting them, that the Chronicle 
ſhall be always open to them in anſwer to lerneus, or to 
the letters inſcribed to that ingenious Hiſtorian by Otho 
and Veritas, r 


VU " bs, 2 
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To the ConducToRs of the DUBLIN CHRONICLE. 


GENTLEMEN, 
F ROM the very high reſpect you profeſs, in 
your paper of the 3d inſt. for the perſons of 
Mr. O'Conor, and of Colonel Vallancy, permit me 
to congratulate you on the ſafety of both theſe gen- 
tlemen, after the * * infernalis, raiſed by the 
magic of Ierneus, Otho and Veritas, thundered out 
in your former papers, and which ſeems to have 
left us with the late hurricane. | 
That very high perſonal reſpe& you have for theſe 
gentlemen, has induced you to offer them a place in 
your paper, if they will condeſcend to write in their 


defence 


Omnia Caſtor venit, ſic ſiet ut omnia vendat. 


But, pray, gentlemen, where was your very high 
rſonal reſpect for theſe learned authors, when you 
admitted theſe illiberal and ſcurrilous letters of Otho, 
* and 


The furia infernalis, is a ſwarm of minute maggots or worms, 
which ſometimes fall in a ſtorm, on the expoſed parts of the 
body, in Finland, Swedeland and other northern climates ; they 
inſtantly penetrate the ſkin, and ſometimes cauſe ſudden death. 
The celebrated Linnæus had now fallen a ſacrifice to this obnoxi- 
ous ſtorm. The Finns think it is raiſed by magick. See Pultney 
da miraculis inſectorum. | | 
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and the ludicrous wit of Veritas, on ſo ſerious A ſub- 
ject, to the aſtoniſhment of many admirers o of your 
— entertaining paper? _ 

1 have the pleaſure of being joe with both 
gentlemen attacked, and after conſidering and weigh- 
ing all that has been ſaid againſt their writings, by 
lernęus, Otho aud Veritas, I am not albamed 10 
confeſs, that I am ſtill of their opinion, reſpeſting 
the ancient inhabitants of this ind. 

o lerneus, who ſo artfully has interwowen the 
ancient with the modern Ireland, to deceive his 
readers, my friends will certainly reply, as ſoon as 
health permits the one, or leiſure the other: but as 
to Otho and Veritas, the impartiality of the public 
will cloſe the account between them. Decency of 
expreſſion was at leaſt due to a man, who as Meho 
lays of Albert), bonis at Aucdligſit viris fuit commendatus, 
principibuſque non. paucis . acceptiſſumus, To reply to 
theſe authors, would be like giving a ſerious anſwer 
to a modern Scotch author, (Pinkerton) who avers 
that a man mult be mad, who aſſerts that a Druid 
ever exiſted in Ireland. 

The commiſſion of the Royal Iriſn Academy, by 
the Colonel, to recover the Liber Lecanus from the 
Iriſh College i in Paris, could not eſcape the low irony 
of Veritas. To my knowledge, a fair copy of that 
MS. was made for the Colonel, above ten years ago, 
by one Conery, afterwards pariſh prieſt of Cloyne, 
and he has made good uſe of the contents in his pub- 
lications. The original had been ſtolen from Trinity 
College, near a century ago, and it was a laudable 
ſtep in the academy to recover it : but, if this tranſ- 
action did even appear in the Paris prints, I can 
anſwer, that it was without the Colonels knowledge 
or conſent. His collation of the Punic ſpeech in 
Plautus, with the old Iriſh, and many other valuable 
paſſages in the 2 have indeed been tranſlated 

2 into 
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into French, Italian and many other foreign langua- 
ges; and the learned Academies abroad," ave done 
due honour to the author. 

The language of a people is the nieckiions of their 
origin: this is allowed by all learned men. The 
Colonel proved by a thouſand examples, that the 
Iriſh abounded in Hebrew and Arabic terms, not 
to be found in the Cummaracy of the Welch, or 
any other Celtic nation: that, not only the names of 
the arts, but thoſe of the materials, and utenſils 
uſed therein, were pure oriental, unknown to other 
northern nations: quæ poſt linguam Ebræam 
% proxime in cenſum venire debet, Scythica eſt,” 
ſays the learned Biſhop Ihre, who was well ſkilled in 
the Northern and Oriental dialects yet this part of 
the Colonel's labours is called a jargon, by his oppo- 
nents, and ſuch probably it will ever be to Otho and 
Veritas; but it appears in a very different light, to 
men of letters. 

To ſhew you, gentlemen, and your readers, that 
I am not ſingular in opinion ; by permiſſion of the 
Colonel, I ſend'you the copy of a letter from the 
author of the Sublime and Beautiful, and here ſhall 
cloſe my preſent obſervations. 


CANDID. 
Summer-hill, 7th April, 1788. 8 
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„ bobs 
| 7 CoLowtr VALLAN CEY. 


Dax S Ia, | x: 


* I.HAD/a ſerious loſs in not ſeeing you during 

„ my- ſhort ſtay. in Ireland. My time indeed was 
4 ſo very limited, and fo very much engaged, that I 
«© could not indulge myſelf; in the pleaſure. of pay- 
ing my reſpects. to you at Milltown. I was ob- 
e liged- to make amends for the loſs of your con- 
“ verſation, by your book; for which I give you 
<« my beſt thanks. It is indeed a work of uncom- 
* mon ſagacity and erudition, and as entertaining 
eas it is inſtructive. I often thought I was reading 
„ WARBURTON. Your induſtry, in collecting ſuch 
* a body of matter, does you great credit; and, 
by the variety of new relations you have diſco- 
vered, and the new combinations you have made, 
ce and what you have brought from the remoteſt 
« quarters. to bear naturally on your ſubject, have 
« given the true diſtinctive character of genius to 
% the work. This is as much as I am qualified to 
« ſay. Whether your ſyſtem is fully eſtabliſhed, is 
* beyond my deciſion. I know, that for the firſt 
time, you have interwoven and connected, in a 
“ manner not eaſy to be hereafter ſeparated, the Iriſh 
« antiquities, with thoſe of the polite and learned 
4 “ nations, 
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nations, which are not a whit leſs uncertain than 
thoſe of their new ally. By ſhewing their con- 


formity and connexion, you, perhaps give ſome 


better authority to both, than either were before 
poſſeſſed of. Your fyſtem of ſolving many dif. 
ficulties dy the diſpoſition of colonies, to apply 
the events and perſonages of their antient country 
to their new ſettlement, is very ingenious; and 
when ſupported by ſtrong analogies of fact, very 
probable. However, we mult not forget, that in 
this fyſtem, we ſet out by admitting one of. the 
fundamental parts of the ftory to be enfeebled by 
the fabulous and the forged, ſo far as it is laid in 
the local particulars. We are on this ſyſtem ob- 
liged to eſtabliſh the credit of our witneſs, by 
falſifying the circumſtances of his teſtimony 3; and 


to prove, that the things are true in ſonie reſpeQs, 


though the relater meant to deceive in others. 
As told of Irelind—the beginning of its ancient 
hiſtory, for which we are obliged to Keating, 
muſt be given up. This may ſtill leave ſome 
ſhadow of doubt, even in a mind ſuch as mine, 
which in all matters of intereſting reſearch, does 
certainly not with to be diſappoihted. But 
whether we readers can ever aſſure ourſelves 
perfectly, that we ſhall arrive at the propoſed end 
of our journey, we have all reaſon in the world 
to be pleaſed with the guide and the compa- 
nion. : 5 
% Will you have the goodneſs to pardon me fot 
reminding you of what I once before took tlie 
liberty to mention; my earneſt wiſh that ſome of 
the ancient Iriſh Hiſtorical Monuments ſhould be 
publiſhed as they ſtand, with a tranſlation in 
atin or Enghſh. Until ſomething of this kind 
is done, criticiſm can have no ſecure anchorage. 
How ſhould we be enabled to judge of hiſtories, 


or hiſtorical diſcuſſions on Envliſh affairs, where 


£6 


references were had to Bede, to the Saxon 
| ; Chronicle, 
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Beconsfield, Nov. 29, 1786. 
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Chronicle, to Aſſer, to Ingulphus, and the reſt, 
whilſt theſe authors lurked in libraries, or what is 
worſe, lay in the hands of individuals? If nothing 
elſe could be done, I ſhould wiſh to ſee complete, 
that remaining morſel of the Brehon-Laws, in Sir 
John Seabright's manuſcripts. You have pub- 
liſhed enough as a ſpecimen to excite curioſity, 
and the world has given credit to your labours ; 
we are petitioners for the whole, to the bounty 
which has given us a part. There is no doubt 
of a ſubſcription ſufficient to defray the expence. 
I aflure you that when I borrowed thoſe books 
upwards of twenty years ſince, and had firſt leave 
to tranſmit them to Ireland, I did it with an hope 
and view that ſomething of the kind which I re- 
commended ſhould be done, if any perſon could 
be found of ability to do it ; that ability has been 
found, but if any accident ſhould happen to you 
and Mr. O' Conor, what ſecurity have we that any 
others, like you, ſhould ſtart up? | 
* You will have the condeſcenſion to give me 
the pardon, I once more requeſt, for the li 

I take in propoſing trouble to you, which nothing 
but the high honour and eſteem I have for you, 
could induce me to, as well as the deſire I have, 
that I and the reſt of the world ſhould be under 
freſh obligations to your ability and public ſpirit, 


which has done ſo much for making the new and 


the old Ireland, better known to its inhabitants. 
1 have the honour to be 
&c. &c. 


E D M. B U R K E. 


Tor 
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For the DuBLIN CHRONICLE. 


To Cor. CHARLES VALLANCEY,- LL. D. 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, Edinburgh. and - Perth ; 
Member of the Royal Iriſh Academy, and of the 
Phil. Soc. of Philadelphia, fc. 


S your friend Canpip has, by your n 
ſion, favoured the public with a letter from 
the author of the Sublime and Beautiful, I cannot 
help congratulating both you and the public on the 
occaſion. For every thing which falls from the pen 
or the tongue of that great man, conveys either in- 
ſtruction or amuſement; and falling from ſuch a 
height it muſt make a deep impreſſion. For, take 
him for all and all, I know no character, whether 
ancient or modern, in whom are united more nen 
qualities, unſullied and unalloyed. 

His learning is ſo various and ſo ne that 
we might praiſe it for its range and compaſs, were 
it not ſtill more praiſe-worthy for its ſolidity and 
depth. His imagination is ſo lively and fo creative, 
that he might juſtly be called the child of Fancy; 
and therefore his enemies, for even he is not with- 
out them, would perſuade us, that his fancy over- 
bears his judgment. Whereas, this fine phrenzy, 
is, as It ought to be, only a ſecondary ingredient in 
: the high compoſition of a man, who not only re- 


flects 
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fleas honour on this his native country, but even 
elevates the dignity of human nature. In his moſt 
eccentric flights, in his molt ſeemingly wild excur- 
ſions, in the moſt boiſterous tempeſt of his paſſions, 
there is always a guardian-angel which rides in the 
whirlwind, and directs the ſtorm. His grand cha- 
racteriſtick is genius, and his ruling faculty is judg- 
ment, though certainly not of that cold kind which 
this low world calls Prudence : but his reaſon is en- 
lightened by intuition, and whilſt he perſuades as an 
orator, he inſtructs as a philoſopher. 

A nobleman. of the higheſt ſtation and abilities in 
England, though of an oppoſite» party in politics, 
when he heard the petty minions of the day decry 
his powers, {topped them ſhort, and ſaid: Come, 
come, hold your tongue, the next age would not 
know that there was oratory in this, if Edmund 
Burke had not printed his ſpeeches. And Dr. 
Johnſon, generally a niggard in panegyric, ſpeaking 
of that parity of talents: which is generally diſtri- 
buted to the ſons of men, has been heard to ſay, 
that, during his acquaintance with life, he knew but 
two men, who had riſen conſiderably above the com- 
mon ſtandard: The one was Lord Chatham, the 
other was Edmund Burke. 

To be commended then by ſuch a man is certainly 
flattering, it may give the opinion of merit even 
where it may not be found: for the world is very 
ſubmiſſive to great authorities, eſpecially. on ſubjects 
which it does not underſtand, and very apt to reve- 
rence moſt, what it underſtands leaſt. This obſer- 
vation has'antiquity on its fide, for it is certainly as 
old as Tacitus: Ignotis reverentia major. And there 
is another ſtill more ancient, which 1s not leſs true in 
another reſpect: Tales nos: eſe Putamus ut jure laude- 
mur: We are all very prone to believe ates your 
ching we hear ſaid of ourſelves. © 

But after all I have ſaid of Mr. Burks; (and I 
look up to him with more reverence than I cart ex. 


preſs) 
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preſs) it muſt be owned, that one thing is wanting 
to the conſummation of his fame. Though an Iriſh- 
man, he does not underſtand Iriſh. Here you excel 
him as much as he in other things does common men; 
for you are ſaid to underſtand Iriſh full as well as 
ou write Engliſh. And what is ſtill more againſt 
fin, though a ſcholar of rhe firſt claſs, he has not 
ſtudied the Collectanca de rebus Hibernicis. In the laſt 
reſpect, Jerneus, though as ignorant of the Irith lan- 
guage as he can be, will not yield the palm even to 
him; as he has by the ſlow drudgery of frequently 
reading ſome paſſages (for I do avow to you and to 
the world, that I have not read it all, nor perhaps 
the half of it) but I ſay that the frequent reading of 
ſome paſſages has compenſated for his ſingle read- 
ing, or, rather I ſhould think, the glance of his eye 
over the Collectanea. | e143] 
Apropos! I ſuppoſe that the book mentioned in 
his letter, 1s the laſt number publiſhed, containing 
between five and ſix hundred pages, independent of 
the index, in vindication of the ancient Hiſtory of 
Ireland, by way of anticipating an anfwer to a 
certain Hiſtory of the Revolutions of Ireland: not 
yet. publiſhed! And I am well informed that your 
friend Charles O*Conor, Eſq; had another book 
written and ready for the preſs, by way of antidote 
to the furia infernalis with which that work is ſup- 
poſed to abound. FIT o 
That the author of the Sublime and Beau- 
tiful has paid you as many compliments as he could 
with a ſafe conſcience, is evident from the exor- 
dium of his letter—and I, even I, could commend 
you, in ſome things, till the very echo ſhould ap- 
plaud again. Your anxious zeal for the neglected 
antiquities of Ireland, your unceaſing application to 
the ſtudy of languages, your indefatigabl e induſtry 
in collecting thoſe fragments of hiſtory, which lay 
ſcattered in the different corners of time and place. 
All theſe efforts are truly honourable to you. 2 
I ſhal 
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I ſhall go farther, you did well in aſſociating with 

ourſelf two ſuch learned men as Mr. Ledwich and 
Mr. Beauford, in this laborious and arduous taſk of 
collecting that body of maiter, whereof Mr. Burke 
ſpeaks, —But here I mult {top—inſtead of giving the 
vit inertiæ of this body of matter a right direction, 
inſtead of making it, as he finely expreſſes it, bear 
upon your ſubjeft, you would make analogies, where 
you found none; and each new word was to you a 
foundation for a new ſyſtem ; ſo that the motto of 
your labours ſhould be diruit, ædiſicat, mutat qua- 
drata rotundis. And no ſooner did you find your 
colleagues, not mere bodies of matter, but endued 
with minds to think for themſelves, than you turned 


them out of your fociety, and refuſed them a place 
for their works in the Collectanea * Mak vi 


I have 
* To the Conductors of the Dosi Cux ON X. 


GrxTLEMEN, : 

IN the Critricart Review, for March 1788, I find the fol- 
lowing remarks upon Art. XIX. of the Archeologia, or, Miſcek 
laneous Tracts relating to Antiquity, publiſhed by the Society of 
Antiquaries of London; which, as the author is of thiscountry, 
I requeſt you may inſert in your uſeful Paper, together with ſome 
curſory reflections thereon. 

Art. XIX. Obſervations on our ancient Churches. By the 
Rev. Mr. Ledwich, F. A. 8. « Theſe obſervations deſerve 
much attention: Mr. Ledwich, to the accuracy of an antiquary 
joins the erudition of a ſcholar. 'The Britiſh and the Roman 
Kyle of churches is, in this article, well diſcriminated; and what 
we ſtyle the Saxon, our author thinks, is the Roman arch, while 
the Gothic, which we have been uſed to attribute to the Saracens, 
is a corrupted form of the ruder ages, and not older than the 
tenth century. It is not the form of the arch, but the ornaments 
and mouldings alſo, that diſtinguiſh this kind of architeQure 
which, though ſtyled Roman, was probably brought from the 
Eaſt, as the earlier and more zealous Chriſtians would reject the 


the 


temples of idols, and every form connected with paganiſm. In 
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I have heard, but if wrongly informed, your 
Orientaliſm can correct me, that when the Deſpots 


of 


the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, the architects, in our 
author's opinion, were not ſo ſcrupulous : they borrowed their 
ornaments from the Roman temples, and ſeemed to prefer thoſe 
which were erected in the time of Adrian, and which the Egyp- 
tian ſuperſtitions had deformed with the monſtrous repreſentati- 
ons of the moſt contemptible. idolatry. This is the ſtyle of the 
capitals in the French church at Canterbury. Theſe were firſt 
introduced into France and Spain in the ſecond century, b. 
Baſilides, who debaſed Chriſtianity with many eaſtern ſuperſti- 
tions.” | a 
Now give me leave to acquaint any reader, who may be at the 
trouble of turning to No. 12, of the ColleFanea de rebus Hibernicis, 
that he may there find the following paſſages, terminating with 
a moſt tremendous ſentence pronounced againſt this very Mr. 
Ledwich. “ Mr. Ledwich, a worthy member of our triumvirate 
ſociety of Hibernian Antiquaries, (conſiſting now of him, Mr. 
Beauford, and the author of this number) in his letter to Gover- 
nor Pownal, on the Ship-temple worſhip in Ireland, has obſerved, 
that an identity of language, carried ſo impoſing an appearance, 
as to make me ſay, &c.— But a blow on etymology we little ex- 
peed from that quarter. — But if our worthy member ſhould 
think proper to proceed in ironical controverſy, it is to be wiſhed 
he will find ſome other channel, and ſome other title to conv 
his works to the eye of the public, than the Collectanea de rebus 
Hibernicis. 55 | 
Alas! poor Mr. Ledwich, had you not been fo jronical, you 
might have had the honour to afliſt Lundy Foot and Robin 
Birch, in folding up figs and tobacco, & guodeungue chartis ami- 
citur ineptis. Nay, if you had not mixed your works with the 
bafer matter of the antiquaries of London, you might in future have 
ſhared in that ſublime panegyric which all the Reviewers are lay- 
ing their heads together to compoſe upon the ColleHanea de rebus 
Hibernicis ;, having been hitherto afraid ſingly to pronounce upon a 
work as far above criticiſm, as its graces are beyond the reach of 
art. What a poor conſolation will it be to you, to ſay with 
Coriolanus, There is a world elſewhere,” or to exclaim with 
him in the pride of indignation againſt his undiſcerning fellow- 
citizens I baniſh you.”? | . 


\ 


117. 
J am, &c. 
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of the Eaſt have uſurped a throne, they inſtantly or- 
der their competitors, nay their vary PETR to be 
ſtrangled without mercy. 

But leaving it to the friends of Otho and Veritas 
to vindicate their opinions, let me now deve- 
lope thoſe of Mr. Burke: Paraphraſe and tranſla- 
tion may, perhaps, bring it down to the comprehen- 
ſion of thoſe, who, by always thinking in the Iriſh 
idiom, ſeem to have forgot that of their mother 
tongue. After the ceremonial of compliment is 
nearly over, he ſays exprelsly : * Whether your 
„ ſyſtem is fully eſtabliſhed,” is beyond my deciſion. 
« know, that for the firſt time you have inter- 
* woven and connected, in a manner not eaſy to be 
hereafter ſeparated, the Iriſh antiquities with 
c thoſe of the polite and learned nations, which are 
not a whit-leſs uncertain than thoſe of their new 
« ally.” Before I go into either paraphraſe or tran- 
ſlation, let me remark the elegance of phraſe in 
which he contraſts Old Ireland to the polite and 
learned nations, and thereby nicely reprobates every 
ſyſtem of the politeneſs and literature of the Pagan 
Iriſn.— And now for the paraphraſe of his text: 
Of the truth of your ſyſtem I am not qualified to ſay 
any thing, but this I know, that by your collations 
of the Gaelic, of which you ſay the Iriſh is the moſt 
pure diale&, with the Hebrew, the Phoenician, the 
Chaldee, the Syriac, the. Carthaginian, the Arabic, 
the Perſic, the Chineſe, the Japoneſe, the Oſcan, the 
Chilenſis, the Waldenſis, the Malteſe, the Biſcayan, 
the Etruſcan, the Gentoo, the Tartar, the Magogian, 
the Gomerian, the Pelaſgian, the Æthiopian, the Can- 
tabrian, the Sclavonic, the Teutonic, the Bengallian, 
the Kalmuc, the Turkiſh, the Malagan, the Algon- 
quin, the Carribean, the Mohawkian, the Shawaneſe, 
the Delawarian, to ſay nothing of the Greek, Latin, 


Italian, Spaniſh, French, German, Dutch, Swe- 
diſh, Daniſh, Saxon, Engliſh, Poliſh, Ruſlian, Hun- 


garian, e.—1 know that by theſe learned collations 
of 
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of yours with the Gaelic, and by that alliance you 
have formed between the antiquities of the polite 
and learned nations (who by the bye, were not a 
whit leſs rude and ignorant than the Iriſh) and thoſe 
barbarians, whoſe languages you have been at 
the toll to collate, puts me in mind of Warburton; 
and you have ſo interwoven and connected them, 
that it will not be eaſy to ſeparate them, nay it will 
be nearly impoſſible to ſay whether the Iriſh lan- 
guage and people originated from Europe, Afia, 
Africa, or America. | 
Before 1 go farther it muſt be remarked that the 
author of the /ublime and beautiful had not ſeen 
the two laſt letters of Veritas ; for if he had, he 
would have ſeen with what eaſe that web has been 
been unravelled, which he thought inſeparably woven. 
Veritas, like an able chemiſt, has decompoſed this 
heterogeneous body of matter into its jarring atoms, 
which by a fortuitous concourſe had been huddled 
together. But had the great conqueror of the ſcene 
of Plautus feen the Dublin Chronicle of Thurſday 
Taft, he would not on the preceding Saturday, have 
boaſted of thoſe numerous captives which followed 
his chariot-wheels through the ſtreets of Paris. Eve- 
ry eye which had the good fortune to behold that molt 
learned criticiſm, already ſees the laurels withered to 
the ſere and yellow leaf. And ſhould Veritas go to Paris 
next ſummer, though he cannot bring home the 
Liber Lecanus, though the Down Survey be, perhaps, 
already lodged in the Bermingham tower, yet he too 
can have his fourth letter publiſhed in French, for 
the edification of the metropolis of the Celts ; and 
then CanvDiy's friend may bid a long adieu to all 
his greatneſs ; he may in the bitterneſs of his heart, 
pronounce—Farewell all pride, pomp, and wreath of 
fancied victory! | 1% E e 121 "081 
But to return to Mr. Burke's letter; ſo confir- 
mative of the ſentiments of lernevs, © However, 
| chap Þ _-.4 mm 
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% we muſt not forget that in this ſyſtem, we ſet out 
+ by admitting one of the fundamental parts of the 
* ſtory to be enfeebled by the Fabulous and the forged, 
„ ſo far as it is laid in the local particulars. We 
* are on this ſyſtem obliged to eftabliſh the credit of 
«© our witneſs by-Ffal/ifying the circumſtances of his 
<« teſtimony ;z and to prove, that the things are true 
jn ſome reſpects, though the relater meant to de- 
© ceive in others.” Candid reader of CAN DI p's 
ear, does this require either paraphraſe or tranſla- 
tion! abo 
But it is immediately added: As told of Ire- 
% land— the beginning of its ancient hiſtory, for 
vvhich we are obliged to Keating, muſt be given up. 
„This may leave ſome ſhadow of doubt, even in a 
mind ſuch as mine, which in all matters of intereſt. 
ing reſearch, does certainly not with to be difap- 
pointed.“ The above long hyphen, for ſo I think 
theprinters call it, after the words as told of Ireland— 
would induce a ſupicion, if Colonel Vallancey had 
not communicated the letter, that in this place 
ſomewhat more was ſaid than meets the eye ; for per- 
ſpicuity is the attribute not only of the ſublime and 
beautiful, but of every decent compoſition, Where- 
as here is an hiatus valde deflendu.—Enough, how- 
ever, remains for my purpoſe. For does not every 
one of theſe poſitions fortify the ſyſtem of Terneus ? 
or rather is not his whole ſketch one continued illuſ- 
tration of Mr. Burke's argument? For why does 
lerneus combat the opinions of Colonel Vallanc 
and Mr. O' Conor? but becauſe they would ſupport 
that ancient hiſtory which Mr. Burke reprobates ? 
lerneus rejects the times before St. Patrick, as either 
unknown or fabulous, and ſo does Mr. Burke. But 
Mr. Burke goes farther ; he thinks, that the interval 
from thence to the Engliſh invaſion is enfeebled by 
the fabulous and the farged, and ſo does lerneus. 
Yet he was not deterred from an attempt to illumi- 
nate this obſcure, this dark, period. He took up the 


pen 
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pen to reſcue the ancient hiſtory of bis native coun- 
try from that contempt into which it had fallen, in 
the eyes of all judicious men, both abroad and at 
home, from the many ponderous tomes which have 
of | late been written in defence of! its moſt objection- 
able parts. 

Mr. Burke's 1 was certainly not clearly 
underſtood reſpecting this matter, elſe CAN DID 
would not have been ſo forward in publiſhing his 
letter. His elegant words are: Will you have the 
N. goodneſs to pardon me for reminding you of what 
LJ once before took the liberty to mention; my ear- 
ee neſt wiſh that ſome of the ancient Iriſh hiſtorical 
* monuments ſhould be publiſhed as they ſtand, with 
« a tranſlation in Latin or Engliſh. Until fome- 
« thing of this kind is done, criticiſm can have no 
« ſecure anchorage. How ſhould we be enabled to 
judge of hiſtories; or hiſtorical diſcuſſions on Eng- 
6 liſh affairs, where references were had to Bede, 
to the Saxon chronicle, to Aſſer, to Ingulphus, 
4 and the reſt, whilſt theſe authors lurked in libra- 
« ries, or what is worſe, lay in the hands of indi- 
« viduals?” 

Now here you muſt, in the firſt place, 1 
ledge, that, inſtead of complimenting, Mr. Burke 
meant to rebuke you, in his polite way, for not 
following that advice which, it appears, he once had 
given you; for why elſe ſhould he beg your pardon ? 
But to tranſlate the whole into yulgar Engliſh, for the 
everlaſting benefit of Iriſh ſcholars. Colonel, I told 
you once, and I tell you again, that you and O'Conor 
and Toland and O'Flaherty and O' Halloran are all 
wrong in dwelling ſo long, in tedious and drawling 
declamations, upon the treaſures of knowledge which, 
ye ſay, are to be found in the old Iriſh authors. 
1 would rather have one original document than 
a thouſand deſcants upon their value. If you would 
* me, who wiſh not to be deceived, pro- 

u 


ce the monuments themſelves, together wath 
ſuch 


/ 
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ſuch faithful tranflations as I can depend upon. But 
I muſt have the whole, without any ſuppreſſions. 
Till you have done this, criticiſm can have no ſecure 
anchorage. We ſhall be carried away by every wind 
of conjecture, till at laſt we founder on the ocean of 
ignorance, without pilot or poleſtar. Dogmatical aſ- 
ſertions and arbitrary etymologies are very pro- 
voking; for whilſt they oppoſe facts and torture 
words, they ſet our patience on the rack. I aſk you, 
what ſhould we, at this day, know of the ancient 
hiſtory of England, if we were not allowed to read the 
originals, but for ever put-off with references to 
Bede, to Aſſer, to Ingulphus and the Saxon chro- 
nicle; whilſt theſe authors lurked in libraries, or, 
which is worſe, in the hands of individuals. In like 
manner, the world can never be aſſured, that the 
Iriſh books contain the hiſtory of a civilized people, 
till they ſee them tranſlated. But if it ſhall appear 
upon the face of the tranſlations, that the ancient 
Iriſh, inſtead of being a polite and learned people, 
had made no forward movements towards civiliza- 
tion, then the Iriſh language is not worth preſerva- 
tion. For the animoſities and battles of ſavages 
and barbarians, are ſubje&s not worthy of com- 
memoration. Or to uſe the words of Milton, ap- 
plied to the Saxon heptarchy : © Such bicker- 
<«« ings to recount, fo often met in our writers, what 
„more worth is it than to chronicle the wars of 
* kites and crows, flocking and fighting in the 
“ air!“ | | 
Having now, for general ſatisfaction, and, I truſt, 
for your own. conviction, ſufficiently proved, that 
the publiſher of Mr. Burke's letter was not fully 
ſenſible of its real tendency ; and it being announced 
by Cand1ip that his friends are to anſwer Jerneus as 
ſoon as health and leiſure would permit; I will, for 
the preſent, conclude, by ſaying, (and I will ſay it 
in the words of that authority tro which we both 
appeal) that the body of matter, which you have fo 
| "I X induſtriouſiy 
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induſtriouſly collected, though it can ſeldom be brought 
to bear upon your ſubject, ſhall always be brought to 
bear aginſt yourlelf, by bY Ng 
| 4 IERNEUS, 


P. S. Ierneus cannot loſe this opportunity of ac- 
quainting both you and the public, that he holds 
himſelf no more reſponſible for the opinions or ex- 
preſſions of Otho and Veritas, than for thoſe of Mr. 
Pinkerton. The two firſt of thoſe writers have in- 
ſcribed their letters to him: and he conſiders himſelf 
honoured by the approbation of the friends of Mr. 
Ledwich and Mr. Beauford, whom the Publiſher of 
the Collectanea was once ſo proud to call his col- 
legues. But of the whole merit of their writings he 
is not qualified to judge; for he is aſhamed to own, 


that he knows little more of Hebrew than he does 
of Iriſh. | 


Second P. S. or Poſtſcript upon Poſtſcript, But 
though no adept in either of theſe learned 
languages, and though (for that reaſon with all 
juſtice) interdicted from the uſe of criticiſm, yet 
were it the cue of IE RN RUS to go into etymological 
diſquiſition, he could produce fuch a catalogue of 

| derivations, from the learned labours of Canpip's 
| friend, as could find no parallel, from the Ganges to 
the Shannon; except perhaps in Swif?'s diſcourſe to 
| prove the antiquity of the Engliſh tongue: ſhewing 
from various inſtances that HzBrxeEw, GREEEk, and 
LATIN were derived from the EncLtsy. One in- 
| ſtance which (as I remember) our facetious etymolo- 
| git has given is Andromache ; derived from Andrew 
| Macły, a Scotch gentleman, who ſerved at the ſiege 
of Troy, whoſe daughter Hector married, and whoſe 
father's name was gradually ſoftened into that of 
Andromache. 

Having given one inſtance from Swift, we ſhall 
give three from Caxpip's friend, as his derivations 

are 
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are more abundant, and they ſhall be of words neither 
obſolete nor abſtruſe, but hackneyed in the mouth 
of the vulgar, and are no other than the common 
Iriſh names of Beads, Whiſkey and Butter-milk. 
We who have not learned the Iriſh, the language of 
the moſt Weſterly people, nor yet the languages of 
the moſt Eaſterly, from whom, it ſeems, the oppo- 
ſite inhabitants of the globe learned the art of ſpeak- 
ing and all other arts, even that of kiſſing, we 
Sciolits, 1 ſay, would have naturally concluded that 
the Iriſh word Paidirin, Roſary, or Beads, would have 
been derived from the word Paidir, which O'Brien, 
in his Iriſh dictionary, emphatically applies to the 
Lord's prayer; eſpecially, when we reflect that the 
Iriſh received their Ritual from Rome and that Ri- 
tual in Latin, and that the moſt dignified prayer of 
that ritual is the Pater No/ter or Lord's prayer; I ſay, 
ve ſnould have concluded that both Paidir and Pai- 
dirin originated from Pater. But Orientaliſm ſays 
otherwiſe Collect. de reb. Hib. Vol. 3. No. 12. 
pag. 516. Paidirin, the roſary or beads, literally, 
the diviſion of prayers—from Phetil. in Hebrew a 
e twiſted cord the Iriſh word fdblin, i. e. a ſmall 
* harp or fiddle.” | yy 
The dictionaries, and the interpretations given in 
old books, had confirmed us in the opinion, handed 
down by tradition, that the word now ſpelled Uſque- 
baugh was compounded of two Iriſh words denotin 
the water of life, or aqua vite. Therefore we find 
that the aqua vitæ (or eau de vie) of Ireland is em- 
phatically called wi/ce (now ſpelled whiſkey) as if to 


X 2 | ſay 


* Soon after the Advertiſement for No. 12 of the Collectanca 
de rebus Hibernicis, appeared in the public prints, announcing, as 
the 4th article, a deſcription of this matter among the Iriſh, prov- 
ing it to be an Oriental cuſtom, ſome fooliſh fellow, jealous I ſup- 
poſe of his country's honour in this reſpect, put the following into 
the Newſpaper alſo. | Lt 0) | | | 


Vou ſay from the Eaſt, the Iriſh learned to kiſs 
And pray, letter'd Col'nel, who taught them to p—ſs ? 
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ſay The water, by way of eminence. But as if no- 
thing but ignorance made drunk could ſuppoſe that 
an Iriſh liquor ſhould be called by an Iriſh name, it 
is now, for the credit of the country, demonſtrated to 
come from the Eaſt, in the following irreſiſtable 
manner: Bita, in Arabic, means Meath, or wine 
„ made of honey, and batt is drunken. Bita and 
« bital, in Inſh, imply an inebriating liquor. Uſa 
“is a diſtilled ſpirit ; in Perſic, / is a ſtrong 
“ ſpirit made of hemp, ſays Richardſon, and in ge- 
“ neral any ſtrong drink; it is the Iriſh word ſca 
or tzſacht, ſtrength, power: Uſca-bita was the an- 
* .cient name of this ſtrong ſpirit, which has been 
“ miſtaken for two words very ſimilar in letter and 
ſound, i. e. wiſce-beatha, 1. e. aqua vite, and now 
* called ſgu,bᷣaugh. Viſce is certainly water, but 
e ſhould be written iſce. 


Collect. de rebus Hib. Vol. 3. N. 12. pag. 537. 


In the ſame page we are further informed for our 
everlaſting edification, that © Baine-claba, thick, ſour 
milk, is a Hebrew word.” And two paſlages 
from Geneſis, one from Judges, and another fom the 
proverbs of Solomon, are brought to depoſe that 
chlab ſignifies milk. On which we only obſerve 
that, as uſual, the compound is miſrepreſented to 
countenance the fallacy of the etymon ; for the word 
is Baine-clabar not Baine-claba : and perſuaded I am 
that the word Baine is familiar to moſt Iriſh ears as 
denoting milk; and Lhuyd's dictionary interprets 
clabar by the word mire. From whence it may well 
be ſuppoſed, that the ſediment of butter-milk was 
called Baine-clabar, from its ſimilitude to mire in con- 
ſiſtence. | 3 

But well aware how ſickening to ſome taſtes 
ſuch topics may prove, I ſhall no longer provoke 
the reader's indignation with ſtrictures upon ſuch 
things. Yet as CAN bid, the friend of Colonel Val- 


lancey, 
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lancey, has above announced an anſwer to IE RN RS, 

in the following accurate phraſeology : © To lerneus, 

« who ſo artfully has interwoven the ancient with 

« modern Ireland, to deceive his readers, my friends 

* (i. e. Canvip's friends, among the warmeſt of 
* whom we may ſafely ſet down the Colonel himſelf) 

„ will certainly reply, as ſoon as health permits the 

* one, or leifure the other.” We ſhall in the mean 
while, only requeſt that the learned friend of CAN DID, 
whoſe proficiency in the Engliſh language, (of which 

we all know a little,) gives fuch pregnant evidence 
of his {kill in the Celtic, (of which ſo few know any 
thing) may not forget to anſwer the following ob- 
jections, which are made to two of the articles, in 
the laſt volume of the Tranſactions of the royal Iriſh 
Academy. | | 


At pag. 69 of the Antiquities, is the following article: 


% On the filver medal, lately dug up in the Park 
% of Dungannon, county Tyrone, the feat of the 
“Right Hon. Lord Welles, by Colonel Charles 
% Vallancey, member of the Royal Societies of 
„London, Edinburgh and Dublin, &c. &c. 

Then comes a drawing of the medal, on one fide 
of which are clearly marked the numeral figures 1187, 
after which we read— : 

© This is one of thoſe Arabian teleſmanic medals 
called by the Arabs Ain, from the firſt letter of the 
* inſcription beginning with that character. The myſ- 
« tical word is Ar compoſed of three letters, 
& viz. Ain, Lam, Ya, forming the word Ali, which 
s is very conſpicuous on the front of this medal.“ 

On which we obſerve, that if the word Ali be not 
fo conſpicuous as is here aſſerted, even on the print 
of the medal here produced, and if there be many 
medals now in London and elſewhere with the fame 


numeral characters 1187, and in all other reſpects 


reſembling that above deſcribed, except in this im- 
188 portant 
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portant circumſtance, that what the Colonel reads 
Ali, the London antiquaries read Hamet; —if Hamet, 
the reigning Emperor of Morocco, poſſeſſed the 
throne in the year 1187 according to the Arabic 
epoch ;—if during the laſt ſiege of Gibraltar, or 
ſince. or before, ſome Engliſh officers might have gor 
poſſeſſion of ſome of his coins and brought them to 
England or Ireland, then it may be ſuſpected that 
the. medal, of which the drawing is exhibited in the 
T; ranſa@tions of the Royal Iriſh Academy, is not ſo an- 
cient as the learned Colonel ſuppoſes, and it may 
turn out that this Arabic Tali Hang is only a common 
Morocco coin. 

We are inclined to this opinion from the perſuaſion 
that an Arabic or Morocco coin would be dated, not 
from the birth of Chriſt, but from the Hegyra or 
flicht of Mahomet, and by attending to this and the 
difference of the lunar and ſolar year (by the former 
of which the Arabians compute) it will be found 
that the year 1187 of the Hegyra falls upon the year 
1773 of the Chriſtian era. 

But ſays the Colonel : © The figures on our medal 


are moſt aſſuredly Spaniſh, Engliſh or Iriſh, and not 


Arabian, Perſian, or Indian, it is probable this taliſ- 
e man was ſtruck by the Saracens of Spain, at the 
% requeſt of ſome European.” Yet fo dull are we 


that we cannot ſpy out the probability of an European 


requeſting a Saracen to ſtrike for him an Arabic, 
Teleſmanic Medal with the myſtical word in Arabic, 
but the date in Iriſh, Engliſh or Spaniſh ; eſpecially as 
the arithmetical writers agree, that our nine numeral 
characters were borrowed from the Arabians. And 
our ſcepticiſm is not removed by thoſe Antiquaries 
of London, who ſay that Colonel Vallancey's Ara- 
bian Teleſmanic Medal, ſaid to be dug up in Dungan- 
non Park, is neither more nor leſs than a Morocco 


coin of the preſent Emperor Hamet, ſtruck in the 


year of the Hegeira 1187, that is in the year of our 
Lord 1773. | 
The 
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The other article, publiſhed in the tranſactions of 
the Royal Iriſh Academy 1788, is to be found in 
the | 


Memoir of the LANGUAGE, MaxNERSS and 
CusToMs of an Anglo-Saxon Colony, ſettled in the 
baronies of FokTH and BAROGIE, in the county of 
WEXFORD IRELAND in 1167, 1168, and 1169. 
By CHARLEs VALLANCEY LL. D. Member of the 
Royal Societies of London, Dublin, and Edinburgh ; 
of the academy of Cortona and of Belles Lettres, of the 
Antiquarian Society of Perth, and of the Philofophical 
Society of Philadelphia. 


Ihe article is intitled 
« AN OLD SONG, 


cc jn the diale& of theſe baronies, which has been 
e handed down by tradition from the arrival of 
e the colony in Ireland. Subject the game at ball 
called Camann or Hurley. Scene the commons 
<« in the barony of Forth. Time, a church holy-day. 
% Walter relates how his ſon Thomas loſt the game, 
„by aiming a ſtrong blow at the ball, and miſſing 
« it, broke his bat againſt a piſmire hill.“ 


Many objections are made to the antiquity of this 
ſong y'cleped— 


A YOLA ZONG. Tune Collin and Phebe. 


But we ſhall content ourſelves with one, till the 
Fditor ſhall honour us with an anſwer. And this 
objection is ſimply this—All the gentlemen of the 
county of Wexford, whom I have converſed with 
on the ſubject, aſſure me that it was written within 
theſe forty years, by one William Devereux, a Ro- 

man 
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man Catholic prieſt of that country, whoſe brother is 
ftill alive and will certify this matter, in the moſt ſo- 
lemn manner, if required. Mr. Clement Archer, a 
native of Wexford, now an eminent ſurgeon of the 
city of Dublin, and member of the Royal Iriſh Acade- 
my, whiſpered this matter, with which he was ſo well 
acquainted, to ſome members of the Royal Academy, 
when the above Memoir was read, but he was not 
of the Committee, and a wiſh being expreſſed, by 
ſome leading men there, that the Colonel ſhould be 
gratified, in his wiſh, to get a place in the Tranſ. 
actions, he declined ſpeaking out. —But there are 
internal evidences!!! a ſong of the 12th century 
to the tune of Collin and Phebe is rather ſuſpicious. 
And certain it is, from the chronicles of the times, 
that no Anglo-Saxon colony was ſettled in the ba- 
ronies of Bargie and Forth, or in any part of Ire. 
land, fo early as the year 1167, or 1168, or even 
1169. | 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


R. Pinkerton's excellent Eſay on Medals 
having fallen into my hands, ſince the laſt: 
ſheet was put to preſs, I cannot loſe this opportunity. 
of giving an extract from it; as the authoritive 
ſentiments, with which it is replete, are ſo confir- 
mative of almoſt every leading poſition in the a- 
bove Strictures; reſpecting the antiquities of Ireland. 
And to his praiſe be it ſpoken, this truly learned 
writer appears not a jot more partial to the anti-. 
quities of his native country, Scotland, than he 
does here to thoſe of this. | 


Article 5. Ix1sH Colxs. 


Vol. 2. pag. 118. Edit. 2. 


Ireland, a country equal, if not ſuperior, to Eng- 
land, in climate and ſoil, has become almoſt unknown 
in the early 4 of Europe, from being divided 
into a number of petty ſovereignties; and conſe- 
quently loſt in inteſtine commotions. The genuine 
hiſtories of Ireland, after the time of St. Patrick, 
A. P. 432, are full of petty tumults, and eternal 
uproar and ſlaughter. No leſs than twenty-one mi- 
nute kingdoms, impriſoned in one iſle, could hard- 
ly afford any other view. That there were ſupreme 
kings in Ireland, even before St. Patrick's time, is 
undoubted: but the other Princes only acknowledg- 
ed their power, as far as convenient for their own 


intereſt. | 
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To compenſate the real picture of their hiſtory, 
ſome Iriſh antiquiſts have attempted to perſuade 
mankind to a dereliction of common ſenſe, and an- 
cient authority, in fayour of early Iriſh hiſtory ex- 
cluſively. As this requeſt is modeſt, it is much to 
be regretted, that mankind will not in this one, 
only one little inſtance, put common ſenſe and anci- 
ent authority aſide; for no doubt theſe antiquiſts 
have ſomething as valuable to give in return, elſe the 
bargain would not be fair. Suppoſing mankind will 
conſent, theſe Iriſh writers aſſure us that, while all 
the other kingdoms in Europe were utterly ignorant 
and barbarous, there were three countries full of 
ſcience and civilization, namely Greece, Rome, and 


Ireland“. That the Hebrew, Greek, Roman, and 


Iriſh letters, were all invented together, on the plains 
of Sennaar ; and that thoſe who ſay the Iriſh letters, 
are the ſame with the latter ſmall Roman and Saxon, 
are as much deceived, as if they ca led an eagle's 
egg a hen's, merely becauſe the ſhape is identicall 
the ſame. Granting this rivalſhip of Ireland, wit 
Greece and Rome, theſe writers will compenſate 
the ſhocking picture of Iriſh hiſtory after Patrick's 
time, by a moſt brilliant ſcene, from 1000 years be- 
fore Chriſt, to that period, under the famous Mile. 
ſtans. For all which grand acquiſition to literature, 
being quite new, and totally unknown to Greek and 
Roman writers, it is but fair that mankind ſhould 
exchange common fenſe and ancient authority, as 
before explained. ok 
But as the /iterati of Europe, are under the domi- 
nion of certain contemptible prejudices, called love 
of truth, reliance on ancient authority, learning, 
literary experience, accuracy, honeſty, and other 
empty names, I ant reluQtantly forced to follow the 
common plan, in treating of the origin of Iriſh 
coinage, not having ſeen a ſingle Mileſtan coin of 
eee | any 


Keating, O' Flaherty, Toland, O' Conor, '&c. 
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any ſize or metal. I muſt therefore, in compliance 
with vulgar prejudices, take my leave of the above 
antiquiſts, and ſpeak of Ireland as of any other 
country. * 


On the incurſions of the barbarians into Gaul 
and Britain, and the decline of learning in theſe 
countries, Ireland afforded an aſylum for ſuch 
learning as then was: and very many learned men 
were Scotti de Hibernia, for I do not remember one 
called Hibernus. Secure from foreign invaſion, 
eaſily acceſſible from Gaul and Britain, learning 
flouriſhed in Ireland, when loſt in moſt parts of 
Europe. The inteſtine commotions, as the kinglets 
were all Chriſtians, did not affect the ſchools and 
monaſteries. - But while the Scoti were thus learned, 
the Hiberni, or people, were utter ſavages; and the 
commoneſt arts of civilization were quite unknown. 
The monaſteries were ſanctuaries of learning; but 
being in their very nature detached from ſociety, had 
no influence whatever on the people at large. Even 
the churches of Ireland, were merely of wood and 
wattles, till in the twelfth century, Malachy, biſhop 
of Armagh, built the firſt church of ſtone *. The 
real ancient monuments of learning in Ireland, 
bear complete proof that the Greek and Roman 
writers did not err in” repreſenting the people as 
mere ſavages: as our ſingular erm. of wild Iriſh, 
implies at this day. | 

The Scots, or Germans in Ireland, being them- 
ſelves barbarick, at the time of their ſettlement, vere 

oft. 


St. Bernard, vit. Malach. : 
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loſt in the numbers of the Celtic inhabitants, whoſe 
language and manners they adopted; though with 
much mixture of their own, but not ſufficient to 
counterbalance the native ſavageneſs of their in- 
mates. The Danes, a wiſe and induſtrious, as well 
as victorious people, being much more advanced 
in fociety, when they ſettled in Ireland, were the 
founders of Dublin, Limeric -and other cities ; the 
ſeats of little Daniſh Kingdoms, where arts and 
induſtry were alone known. Their frequent inva- 
fions of England, and neighbourhood to that opu- 
lent kingdom, made them. acquainted with coinage, 
And it 1s clear, from the form and fabric, that 
the old rude pennies, found in Ireland, are ſtruck 
by the Danes there. Theſe pieces have no re- 
ſemblance of the old Gaulic or Britiſh; or eyen 
of the Skeattas, or old Engliſh pennies ; but are 
mere rude copies of thoſe of the eighth and ninth 
centuries, executed by artiſts who could neither 
form nor read letters, and therefore inſtead of them 
put only ſtrokes, 1111 as the reader will ſee in our 
firſt plate. | 5 | 

In the tenth century, this coinage had not 
only conſiderably improved among the Danes, 
but had reached ſome of the old kings, who were 
all of the Scotiſh or German race *® Of Anlaf 
530, and Sihtric 994, there are coins ſtruck at 
Dublin, on DvueL1, oR DyFL1; Duflin or Dy- 
flin, being the real Daniſh original name of this 
fine city, as of towns in Scandinavia. Coins of 
Donald, an Iriſh monarch, are alſo publiſhed by 
Simon. This Donald is probably Donald O'Neal, 
956. In Mr. Dummer's collection was an unpub- 


liſhed 


For the Iriſh coins, this work is much indebted to Simon's 
Eſſay on Iriſh coins, Dublin, 1749, 4to.—In 1708, Kedder, a 
Swede, publiſhed © Nummorum in Hibernia antequam hec inſula ſub 
Henrico 2do. Anglie rege, Anglici fafa fit juris, cuſarum Indagatio, 
Lipſiæ, 4to. | 
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liſhed coin, with Domnaldus rex Monagh.” Other 
Daniſh and Iriſh kings have coins ; but I muſt paſs 
them for the ſake of brevity. 

The pennies ſtruck by Engliſh monarchs in Ireland, 
are remarkable. Such with the name of Dublin, 
occur of Ethelred 866; Edred 948; Edgar 959; 
and one of Canute 1017, is now firſt publiſhed in 
plate 1ſt of this volume.“ 


N. B. In ſect. X. of the Strictures, page 222. 
Ethelred II. ſon of Edgar, is mentioned as the king, 
whoſe name was on the coin I had ſeen at Dr. 
Hunter's ; but this I now fuppoſe was my miſtake, 
and am glad to have it here ſet right, by the 
learned gentleman who pointed out the coin to 


ADVER- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


= - » 
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H E following ſketch was haſtily drawn up in 
BK the ſpring of the year, 1788 ; during the publi- 
cation of Ix RN REus's letters, at the requeſt of Richard 
Gough, Eſq; F. R. S. and Director of the Antiqua- 
rian Society, of London; as a Supplement to Cam- 
den's account of the government of Ireland, to be 
inſerted in his edition of the BRITANNIA, lately pub- 
liſhed by that gentleman, in three volumes folio. 
As the Supplement was drawn up almoſt without 
the aſſiſtance of books, which the writer, being at 
a diſtance from his own, could not eaſily come at, 
he was obliged to refort to his own manuſcript of 
the Hi/tory of the Revolutions of Ireland, (of which he 
has ſpoken in the introduction to the above Sr Rie- 
TURES), ſo far as it went, and to rely on his me- 
mory for more recent tranſactions. Which, upon a 
review, he finds had betrayed him in an article or 
two; but theſe miſtakes he has here corrected, and 
endeavoured to ſupply what was wanting for the 
more eaſily comprehending a ſubject, which, from 
the compendious manner it is here handled, muſt be 
neceſſarily obſcure. But as there are now many Iriſh 
gentlemen who have made the conſtitution of this 
country their peculiar ſtudy, he requeſts that they 
will obligingly point out ſuch errors as may ſtill have 
eſcaped the writer, and he ſhall candidly avail himſelf 
of their corrections, in that Hiſtory of which he 
meditates the publication with /r haſte, and to 
which he conſiders this whole Volume but as a 
preliminary. 
AN 


HISTORICAL SKETCH, 


OF THE 


ConsTITUTION, and GoveERNMENT of 
IRELAND, from the moſt early authenti- 
cated Period, down to the Year, 1783. 


HE moſt antient form of government in Ire- 
land ſeems to have been that of four or five 
provincial kings*; the moſt powerful of whom was 
commonly called monarch : durante pentarchia, qui 
regum a er dominium totius inſulæ ſibi arripiebat 
vulgo rex Hibernie dicebatur : this is the opinion of 
Ware, who profeſſes his ignorance of the commence- 
ment of what he here calls the Pentarchy, but his 
certainty that it ceaſed in the fifth century. 
His account of it, however, does not ſatisfy the 
author of Ogygia : © If,” ſays he, © by the pen- 
< tarchy, Ware means five kingdoms ſeparate from 
* each other, like the heptarchy of the Anglo- 
© Saxons, in which the moſt powerful uſurped a 
| % ſovereignty 


* Undereach provincial king, there were ſubordinate toparchs 
or chieftains who did homage and paid tribute to thoſe kings, 1n 
like manner as the kings did to the monarch. And as the mo- 
narch did not interfere in the internal government of the pro- 
vinces, ſo neither did the provincial kings interpoſe in the regu- 
lation of his vaſſals territory. N 


* 
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« ſovereignty over the reſt, then our continued ſeries 


of government admits of no ſuch form: but if by 
c pentarchy he means, a government in the ſame 
% commonwealth, conſiſting of ſometimes five 
* and ſometimes four kings under one monarch, 
„ then it is plain this conſtitution took place, 
„ though Sir James ſays he knows not when 
« it began. I ſay it commenced with the original 
„form of kingly government, and with Slane the 
* firſt monarch of the iſland ; for then the whole 
« region was divided into five provinces, and a go- 
© yernor ſet over each province with the title of 


* king. But none of theſe pentarchs ever uſurped 


by 


cc the dominion of the whole iſland, as Ware would 
© have it, becauſe he was the ſtrongeſt. For there 
« were pentarchs of each province, aliens from the 
* blood royal of the monarch ; yet not one of theſe, 
« though ever ſo powerful, ever once-afpired to the 
« ſovereignty.” C | „ 

Nov, from this ſtrange account of O'Flaherty, 
one muſt conclude, there could ſcarce have been any 
wars and fightings about the ſucceſſion, contrary to 
the whole tenor of Iriſh hiſtory. Beſides, this hardy 


aſſerter ſeems to have forgot that the famous Brian 


Boiromhe,“ king of Munſter, and the great Turlogh, 
king of Conaught, uſurped the monarchy, though 
8 „ alien: 


* Nor was it unjuſt or Inglorious in him to make an attempt 
upon the crown of Ireland; for it appears, in this hiſtory, that 
the courſe of ſucceſſion was often interrupted, and hereditary 
right laid aſide; the monarchy was in ſome meaſure elective, and 
generally fell into the hands of the moſt valiant and beloved by the 
people ; nor did he violate any of the eſtabliſhed laws, or act con- 
trary to the conſtitution of that kingdom. 'The greateſt part of 
the iſland he ſubdued by his arms, for he forced under his obedi- 
ence all who refuſed to confefs his authority; but the juſtice and 
natural clem-ncy of his temper ſaon procured him the affections of 
the people of all ranks and conditions, fo that he was proclaimed 
by univerſal conſent, and Maolſcachlin was obliged to reſign the 
ſceptre and retire peaceably to the ſtate of a ſubject. Keating 
Pag- 465. . ail Janna 
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aliens from the true blood royal. And, according to 
this theory, that pentarchy, which commenced with 
Slane, could not have ended but with Roderic. 
But if ſuch a form of government ever exiſted. 
in Ireland, it cannot be learned from the contradic- 
tory reports of our beſt writers on the ſubject. 
Charles O' Conor, Eſq; tells us, that Hugony ſtrength- 
ened and that Eochy weakened the monarchy : and 
in proof of the ſtrength imparted by the former, we 
are referred to Ogygia, p. 260; but there I find 
no mention of any improvement made. The great- 
eſt part of what is there faid of this Hugony the 
great, is an enumeration of his twenty-five ſons ; 
among whom he ſhared the kingdom : and though two 
only of theſe ſurvived him, yet the diviſion is ſaid to 
have continued in force for no leſs than 300 years. 
But it ſeems that, ſetting aſide the pentarchy, and 
* parcelling the kingdom into twenty-five regular 
« diſtris or dynaſties, widened the baſe of monar- 
chical power.” Theſe are brave words; but I leave 
it to better politicians to underſtand the ſpirit of the 
regulation. | 0-4 
Let me, however, aſk, what were the four or five pro- 
vincial kings doing all this while that their govern- 
ment was fo eaſily ſet aſide? It muſt have been a 
very plaſtic conſtitution truly, eſpecially in a turbu- 
lent and fierce nation, which out of the five, could 
at once be moulded into five times the number of 
dynaſties according to the number of royal chil- 
de %, ah Sato 0 
It would be in vain to enquire, why Eochy weak- 
ened the monarchy by reſtoring the pentarchal or 
provincial government, when our ſagacious diſſer- 
tator gives it up and tells us, that“ he cannot fo 
much as gueſs at the motives which induced the 
« monarch to make ſuch a change, as no revolu- 
<« tion could be more fatal to the monarchy.” Yer 
it has been obſerved, that the countries moſt fertile 
of tyrants have been * expoſed to the conqu 


of 
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of a foreign tyrant: for, being bound together by 
no tye of common intereſt, they fall, in ſucceſlion, ſo 
many victims to their mutual animoſities: dum ſin- 
gulli pugnant uni verſi vincuntur. Or, if the invader 
ſhould not be able to ſubdue them one after the 
other, then he ſets up a weaker in oppoſition to his 
ſtronger neighbour, and ſo makes him a tool in 
conquering the reſt: habet inſtrumenta ſervitutis et 
reges. | 
But abandoning theſe chimerical ideas of a pen- 
tarchy, let us confeſs that the times before the intro- 
duction of chriſtianity are either unknown or fabu- 
lous. Mr. O' Conor, the fond advocate for our 
Pagan antiquities, admits, that the licence of 
* the bards has thrown much obſcurity over them; 
% and that we muſt derive the æra of uncorrupted 
“ hiſtory from the legiſlation of Tuathal, and parti- 
„ cularly from that of Cormac O*'Cuin, who im- 
proved upon his great anceſtor's plan. 
Now, Tuathal reigned 1n the ſecond, and Cormac 
in the third, century. The former is ſaid to have 
new-modelled the conſtitution, by aſſembling the 
ſtates at Teamor, or Tarah, a hill * very command- 
ing proſpect in the county of Meath, and there eſta- 
bliſning the famous es, or, as it is ſince ridiculouſly 
called, the parliament of Tarah. To him and his 
ſucceſſors it is alſo ſaid that Meath was granted as 
menſal land, for the better ſupport of regal dignity, 
which before depended too much on precarious tri- 
butes from the provincial kings *. 5 
But 


* It does not appear fo certain that Meath was always a 
mental territory, as caſes might be produced when there Was a 
monarch and a king of Meath, different perſons at the ſame time. 
However, the revenue of the Monarch conſiſted of certain tri- 
dutes paid in kind by the provincial princes, ſuch as corn, cattle, 
Kc. & c. excluſive of what he received from his own 
province. The revenue, common to all the provincial kings and 
chieftains, conſiſted of various exactions, ſuch as Coſhery, Bon- 


, 
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But the glory of completing the Tuathalian ſyſtem 
was reſerved for Cormac O' Cuin, a monarch cele- 
brated for his political and philoſophical attainments, 
but ſtill more renowned for his being father-in-law to 
the fame -· recorded Fin Mac Comhal, generaliſſimo of 
that invincible body of troops called the Fiona Erion, 
or the army of Ireland. 1 9 N 
The laſt meeting of the e of Tarah, which we 
read of, was towards the middle of the fifth cen - 
tury; convened, it is ſaid, at the inſtance of St. 
Patrick, to reviſe the atinals of the nation, and to 
publiſh an authentic copy of them ; which from the 
place was called the Eſalter of Tarah. But as parch- 
ment and the Latin letter was introduced by St. 
Patrick, and, as it is ſaid that before him the Iriſh 
wrote upon beechen tablets with an iron ſtyle, we 
cannot ſuppoſe that this operoſe method was very fa- 
vourable to hiſtoric purpoſes. So that if ever ſuch 
a work was compoſed, it could be nothing more 
than a bare catalogue of traditional kings, or a mea- 
gre record of genealogies. 
However, from that day to this, we hear no more 
of the Pfalter than of the Parliament of Tarah. The 
firſt hiſtoric document, to which this country now 
makes pretence, is. the P/alter of Caſhel, written 
in the tenth century. All which I only obſerve 
in this place to ſhew what degree of refs is to be 
laid on thoſe declamations, which have of late been 
multiplied in this country, in ſupport of its Pagan 
civilization and regular form antient govern- 


ment. | 
Y 2 O'Flaherty 


naught, Cuddy, Ceſs, Sorehin, &c.—Coſhery was free quarter for 
the chieftain himſelf —Bonnaught was free quarter for his ſoldiers — 
Cuddy was a ſupper and lodging which a chief had a right to de- 
mand, not only from his ſubjects, but from his equals—there 
were other impoſts for dogs, horſes, &c. the explication of which 
belongs rather to antiquities. However, the Church or Tearmon 
lands, were exempted from all taxes whatever ; at leaſt after the 
Engliſh revolution. | 1 | 
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O'Flaherty tells us, that in the Iriſh monarchy 
two things were to be regarded, HEREDITARY 
RIGHT and THE ELECTION. OF THE PEOPLE j, by 
which we are to underſtand, that the election could 
fall upon a certain family only, but that the choice 
of the individual of that family belonged to the 
people: ſo that. it was elective as to the perſon, and 
hereditary as to the blood. Theſe principles ſo jar- 
ring were the perpetual ſources of diſcord and con. 
tention, which could only be compoſed by the 
ſtrongeſt hand. Accordingly we find, that out of 
a long line of near 200 Iriſh monarchs, ſcarce 
two in immediate ſucceſſion have died a natural 
death, 

As a remedy for theſe i inconveniencies, which ne- 
ceſſarily adhered to this rude form, it was cuſtomary 
to elect the next moſt worthy of the ſame blood, 
whom they called Roidamna ; and whoſe deſtination 
it was to eaſe the ſovereign of ſome of the cares of 
royalty during his life, and to ſucceed to the throne 
at his death. But however this might mitigate, it 
did not cure, the malady. For ſometimes the Roi- 
damna took up arms againſt the monarch, and ſome- 
times both of them fell victims to ſome more potent 
faction. 

And here let it be obſerved, that a ſimilar cuſ- 
tom of electing a ſucceſſor for the provincial kings 
and ſubordinate toparchs prevailed ; but theſe were 
called Thanifts or Taniſts. And fo rooted was this 
mode of chuſing a ſucceſſor in every diſtrict and 
department of the realm, that the bif ops had their 
comorbans or coadjutors, who generally ſucceeded 
to their ſees, unleſs ſet aſide by ſome ſuperior 
intereſt “. 

Such, it is ſaid, was the conſtitation of the Iriſh 
goverment in the fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh centu- 
ries! A conſtitution calculated only for. a people, 

82 | W. whole 
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See the foregoing Strictures, Sect. X. page 196. nr 
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whoſe various tribes, or ſepts, were-/ perpetually at 
war with each other, and who were not willing to 
diſpenſe, even for a day, with the want of a gene- 
ral to lead them to battle, But it was a conltitu- 
tion altogether incompatible with the arts of peace; 
ſo much ſo, that even their weapons of war were very 
ineffectual, for either offence or defence againſt a fo- 
reign enemy. Accordingly, Saxo Grammaticus gives 
the following delcription of their arms and manner 
of fighting: Utitur autem Hibernorum gens levi & pa- 
rabili armatura ; doctior fuga ſuperare quam bello: 
quo fit ut cum victoriam tibi cefhifſe putes diſcrimen im- 
mineat,, But to their wars among themſelves may 
be ſafely applied, what Milton ſaid of the battles of 
the Anglo-Saxons during the heptarchy, that they 
were no more worth recording than the ſkirmiſhes of 
kites and crows. | 
In the eighth century, a new order of government 
is ſaid to have taken place in #vo royal. families by 
alternate. ſucceſſion ; which, inſtead of diminiſhing, 
increaſed thoſe factions to which the nation was 
before too incident. No wonder that thoſe Scythian 
nations, which, ſo early as the third century, had 
attempted a conqueſt of the kingdom, and had built 
the maritime towns, ſhould, in the ninth century, 
be able to reduce it to ſuch a ſtate of abjeQ ſlavery 
as is ſcarce to be paralleled in the annals of any other 
country. | 57 
We are told by Keating, that this galling yoke 
was removed by the ſtratagem of Maolſeaghlin; and 
that the Oſtmen being expert in the commercial and 
handicraft trades, were ſuffered to remain in the king- 
dom; but that about 200 years after they were 
finally expelled by the valour of Brian Boiromhe. 
This aſſertion, however, is not more repugnant to 
fact than to the whole tenor of his own narrative: 
for, he acquaints us, that it was by means of thoſe 
alliances he formed with the Danes that Brian was 
8 SRI SLE enabled 
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enabled to dethrone Melaghlin, * and exalt himfelf 
to the monarchy : and, it he afterwards quarrelled 
with them and was ſlain by them at the battle of 
Clontarfe, it does not thence follow that he was 
either a champion or a martyr for the liberties of his 
country. 
Now, that he was not fo confidered, at the time, 
may be from hence preſumed, that his ſon was, 
upon his death, excluded from every pretenſion to 
the monarchy, except the imperial crown of Ireland, 
which they ſay, he kept, in his poſſeſſion till, from re- 
ſentment, he went to Rome and laid it at the Pope's 
feet; and the monarchy, we find, reverted to Me- 
laghlin, who, during his depoſition, continued to 
be king of Meath, the rightful inheritance of his 
family, contrary to what has been above advanced 
reſpecting that territory being the menſal land of the 
monarch. 5 
Beſides, we find that the Oſtmen remained from 
that period, as before, maſters of the maritime 
towns, and domineered in many places. We, all 
along, read of the exploits of the Daniſh kings of 
Dublin, Limerick, Waterford, &c. In the year 
1066 Lanfrank, archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſtyles 
Gothrick, a Dane, king of Ireland. The firſt vigo- 
rous oppoſition made to the firſt Engliſh "invaders 
was by the Danes of Dublin. And we learn from 
the regiſtery of Limerick, that ſo late as the reign of 
Edward II. matters of property were, then and there, 
decided by the oaths of twelve Engliſh, twelve Danes, 
and twelve Iriſh. | | 
Keating talks of the great revenues paid into the 
_ Exchequer of Brian. But what were theſe revenues 
according to this writer's own account? © Cows 
« and hogs, mantles and won from the Iriſh, and 
„ wine both red and white from the Danes.” 
x 17 - ee ee 


* Or Maolſeaghlin ; which ſeems to have been a favourite name 
with the kings of Meath. 2 e RIB 
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Now, as theſe revenues were paid in kind, we 
muſt preſume that money was then not much in 
uſe; and if fo, the monarch had little need of an 
exchequer. 

It may be true, that this very Brian made an of. 
fering of gold upon the altar at. Armagh; and it 
may be thence inferred, that gold (and of courſe 
ſilver) might have been introduced before that time 
as money. But I have found no document to prove, 
that money was then ceined by the Iriſh. The very 
name of ferling imports, that coined money was 
firſt introduced by the Oſtmen or Eaſterlings. And 
it is natural to think, that they who confeſſedly car- 
ried on all the trade of the kingdom, ſhould be the 
firſt to bring in that moſt ready medium for negott- 
ating its commerce. 

No regard then is to be paid to Keating, when he 
ſays, that a mint was ſet up in Armagh, and another in 
Caſhel, ſo early as the days of St. Patrick. The rude 
ſtate of the country, for ages after, was incompatible 
with ſuch a premature advancement in civilization: 
eſpecially if what our author aſſerts be true, that the 
Mileſians exerciſed no mechanic art. Now, a people 
who have no foreign trade, nor the common arts of 
domeſtic life, muſt ſubſiſt principally upon the milk 
and fleſh of their cattle ; and, therefore, can have 
but little uſe for money. 

Accordingly, our author gives us every where to 
underſtand, that what little traffic the Milefians 
had among themſelves was carried on at certain 
fairs, and was tranſacted by barter : and though the 
uſe of money, coined by the Danes, could not 
have been unknown to them at the invaſion of the 
Engliſh ; yet a French gentleman who accompanied 
Richard 'n. in his petition to Ireland, and wrote 
the hiſtory of it, after telling us that Macmurroygh's 
horſe coſt 400 cows, makes this reflection: for in 
<< that country they barter of Magn, ge, horſes for 
* cows, and one ' commodity another, and not for 


ready money.” 
' | All 
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All theſe things I ſet down the more minutely, 


that the conſtitution of the old monarchy of Ireland 


may be the better underſtood, when diveſted of thoſe 
fictions by which it is ſupported by writers who mi. 
take the real honour of their country. Yet 
Keating has told us that, “ ſuch were the whole. 
« ſome inſtitutes of Brian Boiromhe, that a lady of 
e conſummate beauty, adorned with jewels and a 
ring of gold, travelled alone, on foot from north to 


_ © ſouth, without any attempt made on thoſe orna- 


ments, or on that ſtill more precious ornament her 
* honour;“ yet he ſoon after gives us the following 

paſſage: after the deceaſe of Melaghlin (who 
vas both ſucceſſor and predeceſſor to — renowned 
FgBrian), ſome of the chronicles of the iſland give 
an account of many monarchs in ſucceſſion to the 
** throne of Ireland. But it is a more probable opi- 
nion that, after the death of this king till the Eng- 
* liſh arrived, there was no abſolute monarch: of the 
country, though there were ſeveral who aſſumed 
to themſelves the name.“ 

This ſtate of things gave occaſion to Mr. O Conor 
to ſay, that“ Ireland was at this time ripening for 
chaſtiſement by ſome foreign hand; but the Nor- 
„ mans divided their blows with other nations, and 
«© prevented all reform in Ireland; where the patriot- 
* iſm of a few ſerved only to prolong the diforders 
Hof the conſtitution, and prevent that diſſolution 
& which, in ſome caſes, is the moſt deſirable event 
that can happen. But the irruption (as he calls it) 
6 Henry Il. king of England, proved the utter ruin 
, the nation.” 

Engliſh government muſt have been bad indeed if 
it increaſed thoſe evils which, before Henry II. did 
confeſſedly exiſt. But, ſure I am, that if Engliſh go- 
vernment did not do all the good it might have done 
in throwing the Iriſh conſtitution under a better genius, 
it did not make it worſe, If it refuſed the natives 
the benefit of the Engliſh law, it did not introduce 


the 
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the arbitrary, and therefore oppreſſive, law of the 
Brehons. And, if the Engliſh laws were ſo often 
ſued for as a boon by the Iriſh, this was, on their 
part, a virtual confeſſion that they were better than 
their own. _- 

The candour of literature ſhould have admitted, 
that England, which has been the ſchool of philo- 
ſophy and muy to the reſt of the world, has abo- 
liſhed many cuſtoms hoſtile. to ſocial improvement, 
and introduced many arts of civil life, which were 
before unknown to us; and, above all, that it has, 
at length, taught us to feel nad to value thoſe. ad- 
vantages. 

But let us now ſee what that conſtitution was 
which Henry II. introduced in the year 1172. And 
here we may be certain, that the conſtitution of 
England, whatever it was at that time, was the model 
of that for Ireland. In his charter granted to the 
citizens of Dublin, mention is made of bailiffs, juſ- 
tices, Kc. From whence it is inferred, that he 
divided the diſtriQs, ſubje& to himſelf, into ſhires 
or counties. But the better opinion ſcems to be, 
that this diſtribution was reſerved for his fon 
ohn. 

It is faid, that after his return to England he fern 
over a modus tenendi parliamenta in Hibernia; which 
will not be denied: but that the inſtrument produced 
by the biſhop of Meath, and ſo contended for as ge- 
nuine by the famous Mr. Mol yneux, was not that 
original modus, may be ſafely — and for this 
plain reaſon: We muſt ſuppoſe, that a modus ſent 
by this prince could be only, mutatis mutandis, a tran- 
ſcript of the Engliſh modus. But in this inſtrumen: 
we find the form of ſummoning knights, citizens, and 
burgeſſes. Whereas it is evident f om the gradual 
formation of the Engliſh conſtitution, that no repre- 
ſentation of the people can be aſcertained in Eng- 
land before Henry III. though it be talked of in the 
reign of John. 1 

ut 
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But a queſtion of more importance ariſes: To 
whom did Henry communicate that conſtitution ? 
The anſwer to which is fimple : He commanicated it 
to his ſubjects in Ireland. But here we muſt care- 
fully diſtinguiſh between /ubjeds and tributaries. A 
ſubje& is one who is governed by the will, i. e. the 
law 'of a ſovereign (no matter whether the ſove- 
m_—_ be lodged in one, in few, or in many) ; and 
who for proteCtion returns the reciprocal duty of 
obedience. Whereas a tributary is not a ſubject but 
a vaſſal, who ſtipulates to pay tribute, and per- 
haps do homage, and ſwear fealty to a ſuperior . 
power, that he may live in peace. A ſovereign 
may be tributary to a more potent ſovereign, with- 
out obeying any of his ordinances ; #. e. he may 
acknowledge his own inferiority by theſe tokens 
of ſubmiſſion, yet retain his ſovereignty over his 
on ſubjects, without owing any other duty to his 
liege lord. 

This was preciſely the caſe of Ireland before 
Henry Plantagenet ſet foot in this realm, and after 
he departed from it. The provincial kings paid 
tribute to the monarch, and the ſubordinate toparchs 
to the provincial kings, without any diminution of 
their juriſdiction over their reſpective ſubjects. Ro- 
deric, the monarch, did not ſubmit to Henry during 
his ſtay in Ireland; but, in a year or two after, he 
did homage and ſwore fealty by his proxies, and 
reſigned, by deed, the ſovereignty of certain diſtricts, 
that he might enjoy the remainder of his dominion in 

eace. 0 
/ This is placed beyond the arreſt of doubt by the 
Finis Concordia, &c. that final agreement made 
between them at Windſor; wherein it is expreſsly 
ſtipulated, that except in thoſe diſtricts he had for- 
merly ſurrendered, the juriſdiction of Roderic was to 
remain undiminiſhed over the reſt of the iſland : 
Totam illam terram & habitatores terre habeat ſub ſe. 
Thus was Roderic pledged to make the vaſſal princes 


pay 
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pay their tribute to himſelf, and, through his hands, 
it was to be conveyed to Henry. So that Roderic 
no more ceaſed to be monarch of Ireland than he did 
to be king of Conaught; or than William ceaſed to 
be king of Scotland, by his paying tribute and doi 
homage for the e ee of en vr. 10 che fame 
time. | 

It was wiſe in Henry not-to aſuins' the: Ale of | 
king of Ireland, as he was then unable, from 
his preſſing avocutions, to enforee that ſubmiſſion 
which is the duty of ſubjects. He prudently left 
the title of King to ſuch of the native chieftains as 
exerciſed the power, and ' contented himſelf with 
the title of Lord of Ireland, as moſt expreſſive of 
thoſe badges of ee which oy fell to his 
ſhare. | 

Now, that he gave the title of kinks to the Iriſh | 
princes is not only evident from the above-mentioned 
finis & concordia, &c. in which it is agreed, that 
Roderic rex fit ſub ſe, but alſo from his commiſſion 
for making Fitz-Aldelm his lieutenant in. Ireland, 
which is directed Archiepiſcopis, Epiſcopis, Regibur, 
c. And we find the ſame practice continued by 
John and Henry III. 

From this real ſtate of things it is ale. that the 
conſtitution eſtabliſhed in Ireland by Henry II. was 
only communicated to that colony of his Engliſh ſub- 
jects which he ſettled there, ws perhaps, 10 ſuch of 
the Iriſh as lived in that part of | Leinſter, which 
came in dower to Strongbow. For, had it been his 
wiſh to extend it to on Iriſh at Jarge, it would have 
been impracticable. A people altogether ignorant 
of the language, manners, and laws of England, 
could not be ſuppoſed either capable or willing to 
receive it. They were not yet ripe enough for ſuch 
a ſyſtem. When, therefore, Matthew Paris reports 
that, the laws of England were gratefully accepted by 
the Iriſh princes, who pledged themſelves by oath to the 
obſervance of them; we may mn ſee _ _ 

0 
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Monk miſtook the oaths of fealty and allegiance, which 
they took to Henry as their /overeign lord, for an 
acceptance of laws which- were not offered, to them, 
and of which they were, for near four hundred years 
after, refuſed. the benefit; though they repeatedly 

ſought it. | wy 0 | | | 
It would have afforded a ſingular ſpectacle, in hu- 
man nature, to. have ſeen ſuch apromptitude, in fa- 
vour of aconſtitution and laws utterly unknown, But 
nothing could be more natural than that the majo- 
rity of the Iriſh princes ſhould ſubmit to Henry II. 
as we find they did, at the Council of Caſhel, or 
Aſſembly of the States there held by him, without 
his Rriking.@ blew. For, though he himſelf did not 
ſtrike, yet many of them were ſtill ſmarting under 
the blows they had received from his ſubjects Fitz- 
Stephen, Fitz-Gerald, and Strongbow. - And, when 
ſo warlike and ſo powerful a prince appeared in 
perſon, and with great force, he muſt have ſtruck 
terror into the ſtouteſt heart in the land “. 


But, 


It is not therefore juſt to ſay that, when the Iriſh Princes 
ſwore fealty and became Henry's wy men at Caſhel; and when, 
afterwards at Windſor, Roderic's proxy ſwore fealty for their 
maſter, who then became Henry's liege man alſo, upon the con- 
dition of his reigning, under him as Lord Paramount, according 
to the tenor of the Finis & Concordia, &c. I ſay it is not juſt to 
ſay that a voluntary compact was entered into by the Iriſh Princes; 
for, if it can be called a compact, it was a compact extorted by 
force of arms. | ar | | 1 

Blut ſuppoſing that the Iriſh Princes had made their terms vo- 
luntarily and free from all conſtraint, theſe terms could bind only 
themſelves, becauſe the kings and chieftains of Ireland were all 
elective, as we have ſeen; and therefore, the right of beſtowing 
the kingdom, or chieftaincy, did always revert to the people, 
upon the demiſe or ſurrender of the reigning prince. The ſub. 
miſſions of Roderic, &c, could only bind themſelves : The right, 
though not the power, of electing ſucceſſors was ſtill attached to 
the people. And for this reaſon, the compact of Dermod with 
Strongbow, whereby he ſtipulated to give him the inheritance of 
Leinſter, in dower with his daughter, was, according to the Iriſh 
conſtitution ſuch. as it was, ip/o fa#o, a nullity. 5 
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But, even if this had not been the caſe, we may 
well ſuppoſe, from that diſorderly. ſtate of the na- 
tion to which we have already pointed, that many 
of them would, ſecretly, wiſh the downfall of the 
reigning monarch, whom they could only conſider 
as an intruder to the throne, The two royal fa- 
milies, whoſe rightful inheritance it had been ſo 
long conſidered, muſt have been particularly pe- 
netrated with ſuch ſentiments : nor could the deſcend- 
ants of Boiromhe, though an uſurper, be very 
cordial in their attachments to the houſe of Con- 
naught; by which that of Munſter had been ex- 
cluded. All theſe, sſince they were to pay tribute, 
might have been better pleaſed to pay it to Henry 
Fitz-Empreſs than to Roderick O' Conor. Nay, 
their pride might have been engaged on this occa- 
ſion; and theſe rude chieftains might have conſi- 
dered themſelves as honoured by an alliance with a 
neighbouring prince of ſuch acknowledged capacity 
and fuperiority of power. 8 
And, as to the nation at large, at that time 
inſenſible of every idea of common intereſt, it 
could not be much ſurprized at an invaſion. of 
the Engliſh, having ſo long experienced the in- 
roads and inſults of the Oſtmen; nor could th 
be very angry at the king of England for wiſhing 
to become their maſter, as they were ſo accuſtomed 
to a change of maſters, and every day ſaw theſe 
their maſters decide every conteſt by the ſtrong and 
bloody. hand. | PAT t 

But, be this as it may, upon the ſubmiſſion of the 
ſovereign, and inferior kings, of Ireland, to Henry I. 
is founded that claim of conqueſt by which the 
kingdom of Ireland has been from that day to this 
annexed to the crown of England. Whereas the 
province of Leinſter going in dower to Strengbow 
with the daughter of Dermod, was what gave the 
Engliſh ſuch a footing in the land, as at length ena- 

| OTE ET bdled 
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bled them to reduce the whole kingdom to a ſtate 
of ſubjection. | Ss tiny: 1 
But this did not happen for near four hundred 
years after; and, therefore, Sir John Davis in his 
book intituled, A diſcovery of the true cauſes why 
Ireland was never entirely ſubdued, nor brought 
under obedience to the crown of England until 
the reign of James 1 tells us, that Henry II. 
upon leaving Ireland left not à fingle ſubjeft there 
more than he found in it. If this be ſo, and doubt- 
-leſs it cannot be controverted, and if, as the ſame 
author well defines it, that only can be called a 
perfect congue/t of a countr which doth reduce 
* all the people thereof to the condition of ſubjects, 
and if. thoſe only be ſubjects who are governed by 
the ordinary laws and magiſtrates of the ſove- 
* reign,” then certainly Ireland was not conquer- 
ed by Henry II.“ PR 1 


But ſuppoſing that Henry Plantagenet had been in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe the conqueror of Ireland, and that he had reduced 
the whole nation to unconditional obedience to his government, and 
that the Triſh inſtead of becoming his vaſſals had become his ſub · 
jects, and of courſe that he became as well intitled to the ſtyle of 
King, as of Lord of Ireland, then let us examine what rights were 
conveyed by this conqueſt, to him and his ſucceſſors. y 
Conqueſt is Force. Fe i hyfical, and right 2 moral, 
ity ; and between eſſences thus diſtinct there can never reſult 
e relationſhip of cauſe and effect. For though force may inveſt 
With power, it can no more convey a right than the ſound of a 
trumpet can produce the taſte of honey : or the colour of ſcar- 
let the ſmell of a roſe. If right could be ſuppoſed to be the 
effect of power, the immutadle nature of right and 8 would 
vary, according to the phyſical momentum of force. For if u 
power he ſtrong enough to change the poſſeſſion of a Property, 
© then the right would follow the power, as the effect its cauſe. 
courſe, weakneſs would be diveſted of all its rights, and there 
would be as many rights as powers to claim them. Then villain 
wich a dagger or piſtol at my breaſt, would have a right over 
my perſon of property, if he can ſubdue me:; and I, if | weaker, 
would have ab right to reſiſt him; becauſe it is ſuppoſed that, the 
right is decided by the prepollence of force. © 


Many 
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It muſt not be here forgotten, that at the great 
national aſſembly, generally called the Council 
of Caſhel, at which the biſhop of Liſmore preſided 
* | 28 


Many ponderous tomes have been written to aſcertain the rights 
of war. As if murder and devaſtation, things eſſentially wrong, 
could be reduced to right by ſyſtem. For what is war, but theft 
and robbery on a great ſcale? As burglary is nothing but a 
ſiege in miniature. Yet I do not find that the rights of theft, 
robbery, murder and burglary have been as yet defined. The 
numbers concerned in any aggreſſion, are ſo far from dimiuiſhin 
the guilt of the action, that t ey increale it, in proportion to thot. 
numbers, becauſe many can do more miſchief than a few. 

But leaving philoſophy to weep that the conſequences of this 
doctrine (ſo ſhocking to every moral inſtinct, ſo repugnant to 
every rule of rectitude) may be traced in all the great tranſactions 
of the univerſe, we muſt confeſs that if would be no eaſy matter 
to prove that it was not the intention of nature that the ſtronger 
ſhould govern the weaker : For why elſe does ſhe diſtribute For 
powers and talents in ſuch, unequal meaſures and proportions to the 
children of men ? and though it be true that power can never con- 
vey a right, yet it is equally true that all ſocieties, however conſti- 
tuted, are governed by force. By force the father governs the child, 
the huſband the wiſe, and the maſter the family. A family is a ſtate 
in miniature, Here commences ſubordination. Vain is it to recur 
to a virtual compact for the orgination of ſociety. Mankind is, and 
ever has been, even in its moſt ſavage ſtate, 0 found in 
ſociety and under ſubjection. The animal MAN mä be found in 
ſolitude, -but man the $yEc1ts, is ſocial. The word law involves 
in it the idea of a ſanction. The ſanction is force. And let the 
ſovereignty of a ftate be lodged where it may, the. firſt magiſtrate 
bears a ſword, though not always a ſceptre. All ſocieties then 
are governed by force, without being much controlled by princi- 
ples of metaphyſics. | 5 

Had the Iriſh invaded the Engliſh nation, and had Henry II. 
come over, as he did, by way of retaliation, then his right of con- 
queſt could not be called in queſtion. But this was not the caſe, 
A & Engliſh were the firſt invaders; and, of courſe, their ſuperior ; 
force could give them no rights over the perſons or property of an 
unoffending people, and much leſs over their poſterity. Wars can- 
not be juſt on both ſides, and they are generally unjuſt on both. 
The Tri ſtood upon the defenſive and therefore not to be blamed. 
Conſequently, the invaſion of Ireland, by the king of England, can 
never pe julliked on the principles of 5 and yet it cannot be 
much condemned, by the moſt ſqueamith politician, upon the max- 


* 
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as the Pope's Legate, and at which ſo many of 

the Iriſh Princes did homage and ſwore fealty to 

Henry, the whole hierarchy, except Gelatius the 
| primate 


of the world. For what is the hiſtory of any country, but a refle&- 
ed image of human depravity, a painful detail of violated rights, 
a frightful regiſter of wars, undertaken upon the ſame principle 
that Leviathan ſwallows up the ſmaller fiſh ? | 

But it does not from hence follow that one nation acquires a 
RIGHT to govern another nation, becauſe it is able to ſubdue it 
and to compel its people to enter into ſubmiſſive compacts in order 
to obtain peace. And I will add, that it is unwiſe to argue, (as 
many writers have done, and particularly profeſſor Blackſtone) 
that Henry II. derived his title to Ireland from the right of con- 
queſt. For if force was his only title, then a ſuperigr force can 
at any time annihilate that title. And, if ideas of natural right 
are at all to enter into ſuch diſcuſſions, it follows a fortiori that a 
conquered nation 18 more juſtifiable in ſhaking off a foreign yoke, 
at any time it feels itſelf in force, than the conqueror was in 
laying it on. But I ſhudder at the eonſequence of a doctrine, 
which univerſally abſolves nations from their allegiance, whenever 
they can find an opportunity to withdraw themſelves from -an 
enforced ſubjection. | 

Yet this right of conqueſt was vehemently urged againſt me by 
Dr. Johnſon, in a converſation I once held with him reſpecting the 
affaiys of this country. The converſation appeared to my dear 
friend Dr. , Watkinſon, (to whom I repeated it, within an hour 
or two after it paſſed) ſo extraordinary, that he gave me pen, ink 
and paper to ſet it down immediately; for, ſays he, it deſerves 
to he recorded, as a teſt of his political principles. I therefore 
give it here with the leſs reluctance, as upon the whole ĩt diſcovers 
the original rectitude of a warm heart, biaſſed by national pre- 
judices. But firſt let me premiſe a circumſtance or two—— 

Having ſpent the winter of the year 1777 in London, I had 
been honoured * it is my pride to acknowledge it) with his 
familiarity and friendſhip. I had not ſeen him from that time 
till the 11th of June 1981, when I went to pay him a morning 
viſit. I found him alone, and nothing but mutual enquiries re- 
ſpecting mutual friends had paſſed, . when Barretti came in. Bar- 
retti, more curious than the Doctor, ſoon aſked me, if the Diftur- 
bances in Ireland were over. The queſtion, I own, ſurprized me, 
as I had left all things quiet, and was not at firſt altogether 
aware of the tendency of his queſtion. I therefore in return aſk- 
ed what diſturbances he meant? for that I had heard of none. 
What! ſaid he, have you not been in arms? To which I anfwer- 
ed categorically, yes! and many bodies of men continue ſo to be. 


And 
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primate attended. The principal ecclefiaſtical ordi - 
nance there ſettled upon was uinformity of worſhip 
with the church of England. And the: ſucceſſors; 
of Henry have ſince frequently found to their coſty/ 

SET: | 18 that 


And don't you call this Difurbaiice, rejoined Barretti. No ! ſaid 


I, the Iriſh Volunteers have demeaned themſelves very peaceably, 


and inſtead of diſturbing the repoſe of the country, have contribut- 


ed moſt effectually to preſerve its peace. The laws were never ſo 

well executed as fince the Volunteers aroſe. The Iriſh are, I own, 

a turbulent people, and in many places, whenever they before 

could, they n. reſiſted even a Juſtice of Peace's warrant; but 
this is now all over, the people, even the rudeſt of them, are every 
where amenable to law. You have. heard of part of our country 

being infeſted with a banditti called White-boys, but now ve 
hear nothing of them in lreland, but as of x tale that is told: 

Mr. Barretti ! you have received wrong impreſſions of theſe Iriſh 
Volunteers, you conceive them to be the droſs and dregs of our 
country, but undeceive yourſelf, the reverſe is the truth; they are 
compoſed of the moſt affluent and reſpectable inhabitants of the 

kingdom, from the knights of the ſhire to the moſt truſty freehold- 
ers in each pariſh, You are acquainted with Engliſh opulence and 
know how diſtaſteful it would be to Engliſhmen of condition, or 
even farmers, to ſerve as militia men; but take off your eyes from 
this gorgeous ſcene, and behold a poor nation not habituated to 
the conveniencies of life, and you may underſtand why the loweſt 
man who ſerves in the volunteer ranks is, ſome how, exalted above 

thoſe who do not. To be. a Volunteer in Ireland is an obje& of 
ambition, and that ambition is principally checked by the poverty 
of the people. For however ſtrange it may appear to you, he 
muſt have been, for Ireland, a man in eaſy circumſtances who could 
afford to be a Volunteer. The honour is attended with more 
expence than even ſome of them are able to bear: a handſome 
uniform, accoutrements, field days, &c. are all attended with 
great colt and charges to them. Yet as they, are, nevertheleſs, 
the moſt rich, moſt civilized and reſpectable members of the 


community at large, and of the ſeveral pariſhes to which they be- 


long, you, cannot ſuſpe& that they would be the people moſt, 
prone to raiſe Diſturbances in their country. On the contrary, the 
fact is, that a decency, a ſobriety, a principle of honour is already 
viſible where it was not before to be ſeen. EONS: 
Dr. ' Johnſon, who all this while fat filent, but with a very at- 
tentive ear to what paſſed—and much more then paſſed than I 
ſet down—at length turned to me with an apparent indigna- 
tion which I had never before experienced from him What ! fir, 
don't you call it Diſturbance to oppoſe legal government with arms 
8 * 
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that this great prince was more ſucceſsful in cofiform- 
ing the eccleſiaſtical polity of Ireland to that of Rome, 
than in forming its civil polity upon the model of 
England. a $3 4.685 G. 254 1941 


In the year 118 5, Henry ſent over to his ſon 


John, now in his nineteenth year, with the title of 
| | | lord 
in your hands, and compel it to make laws in your favour}? Sir, 
J call it rebellion, as much as the rebellions in Scotland. Doctor, 
ſaid I, I am exceedingly ſorry to hear that declaration fall from 
ou, whom I always confidered as a friend, ſometimes partial, to 
Freland : But this I can ſay, that we have always conſidered 
ourſelves as among the moſt loyal of his Majeſty's ſubjects, at the 
ſame time that, though obliged to ſubmit, we have always. denied 
allegiance to the fupremacy of a Britiſh Parliament. e hade a 
ſeparate and diſtinct legiſlature of our own, and that we have never 
difcovered any inclination to reſiſt. Sir, ſays the Doctor, you do 
owe allegiance to an Engliſh Parliament, for ou are, a conguered 
nation; and had IJ had been miniſter I would have made you 
ſubmit to it—T would have done as Cromwell did, I would have 
burned your cities and roaſted you in the flames. After this ex- 
plofion, I perhaps warmly replied Doctor ! your advice to treat 
the Americans in that manner has not ſucceeded altogether to 
your wiſhes—the times are altered. To which he replied, Sir, you 
ſay truly that the times are altered, for power is now no where; 
our Government is a government of influence, but not of power. 
Yet had we treated thi Americans as we ought, and as they de- 
ſerved, we ſhould have at once razed all their towns and let them 
enjoy their foreſts. But (in a jocular way repeating what he before 
ſaid) when we ſhould have roaſted the Americans as rebels, we only 
whipped them as children; and we did not ſucceed, becauſe my 
advice was not taken. | 
As arguments would have but enraged him again, J let him now 
ſettle into perfect calmnefs, when after a long pauſe, he, with a 
ſmile, ſaid : Though I hold the Iriſh to be rebels, I don't think 
them altogether wrong ; but you know that you compelled our Par- 
lament, by force of arins, to paſs an act in your favour, and that I 
call rebellion: Though what you claimed ought to have been 
granted, as you fay, yet the mode of requiſition was rebelliaus. 
Well, Doctor, faid I, let me aſk you, do you think that Ireland, 
would have recovered her uſurped right by any other means? To 
which he candidly anfwered, I believe ſhe would not: However, 
4 wiſe government ſhould not grant even a claim of juſtice, if an 
attempt is made to extort it by force. We had ſome more 
converſation on the ſame fubject, till at length it came to this 
iſie—Why, Sir, I don't know but I might have ated as you 
did, had I been an Iriſhman, but I ſpeak as an Engliſhman. 


lord of Ireland ; and intending that he ſhould be 
crowned king there, the Pope in compliment ſent 
hint a crown -of peacocks feathers, together with a 
new donation of the iſland. But the king, ſeei 
the ill conſequences of having crowned his eldeſt fon 
in England, changed his reſolution, and John was 
not crowned. His ſtay in Ireland, the firſt time, was 
but ſhort ; for he and his boyiſh train having treat- 
ed with contempt the Iriſh princes who came to pay 
him homage, a general inſurrection took place. 
+ Whence,” ſays Sir John Davis, it was made 
* manifeſt that the ſubmiſſion of the Iriſh princes, 
“ and the donation of the Pope, were but ſlender 
and weak aſſurances for a kingdom.“ 

Mr. Molyneux contends, that“ by the donation 
of Ireland to John it was eminently fet apart as 
« a ſeparate and diſtin kingdom; and that the 
ce regality of it was abſolutely granted to him with- 
cout any reſervation.” But it muſt have eſcaped 
this zealous advocate for the independence of the 
Iriſh Parhament upon that of England, that the ſub- 
jects of Ireland, in conſequence of this donation, were 
bound not only to John and his heirs, but alſo to 
the king and his heirs: And that in the charters of 
earl John to the inhabitants of thoſe cities, reſerved 
from the juriſdiction of Roderic O*Conor, he, as 
lord of Ireland, always excepts thoſe rights «which 
pertain to the crown. Thus, in his grant to the 


Dublin, of immunity from all ſecular ſervices, he 


complaints, niſi de iis que ad regiam toronam ſpecta- 
verint. | | Sod ate 8 * 
And, though the grant of Ireland by Henty II. 
to earl John be now loſt, a ſimilar grant of Henry III. 
to his ſon Edward is ſtill extant; wherein an ex- 
ception of the above 8 the dominion of which 
1 EA .. 
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monaſtery of St. Thomas the martyr, at Donore in 


makes exception in iis que ad regiam coronam pertinent, 
with a power of holding a court for all pleas and 
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had been taken from Roderic and reſerved by Hen- 
ry, is particularly recited. The king grants to Ed- 
ward totam terram Hiberniæ, exceptis civitatibus Dub- 
lin, Limeric, Wc. ita tamen quod predictæ terra, &c. 
nunquam ſeparentur a corona Anglie, ſed integre mane- 
ant regibus Anglie in perpetuum. 

It would require very expreſs teſtimony, indeed, 
to prove that Henry II. who was ſo ambitious of 
annexing Ireland to his crown, ſhould ſo ſoon ali- 
enate it. But the truth is, Henry only beſtowed 
Ireland upon his ſon John, as a feudal tenure, to be 
held of him and his heirs, with certain regal prero- 
tives in certain points and places, ita ut rex fit 
ub ſe, as Roderic O' Conor had been before him, 
according to the Finis & Concordia ſettled at Wind- 
for. 

If John had been conſtituted the independent king of 
Ireland, the earldom of Moreton could not have 
been conſidered as the ſuperior title ; yet his ſtyle 
was Earl of Moreton and Lord of Ireland. If it be 
urged that his brother Richard I. never aſſumed the 
title of lord of Ireland, it ſhould be remembered, 
that during his reign of near ten years, he did not 
ſpend eight months in England. So that he who 
regarded England ſo little may be ſuppoſed to have 
regarded Ireland nothing at all. 

The moſt memorable acts of John, during his ad- 
miniſtration of Ireland, were his erecting courts of 
juſtice there, viz. the Chancery, King's-Bench, and 
Exchequer ; and his ung the Engliſh colony into 
twelve counties, in which'only were the Engliſh laws 
publiſhed, and but feebly executed in any of them. 
Even in Leinſter we find, that the conſent of the 
heireſs of Dermod was neceſlary to ratify and con- 
firm his charters. | 

John, indeed, whatever his title may have been, did 
not conſider himſelf as Lord of the whole iſland, for he 
generally limits his chartered grants per potęſtatem 
no/tram. And the Pope well knowing that the 
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crown he had given was but a crown of feathers, 
commiſſions his legate in the reign of Richard I. 
to exerciſe his office in England, Wales, and thoſe 
parts of Ireland in which the Earl of Moreton has 
power and - dominion; ac illis Hiberniz ' partibus in 
quibus Johannes Moretonii comes potgſtaten: habet & 
dominium. . | 5 | 

Sir John Davis, whoſe very errors are reſpectable, 
advances, upon what he calls the teſtimony of the 
beſt antiquaries, © that the reign of Edward. II. gave 
* the firſt occaſion of inſtituting the high court of 
<« parliament in Ireland; and that the laws made in 
the parliaments of England were, from time to 
„ time, tranſmitted hither under the great ſeal of 
that kingdom, to be proclaimed, enrolled, and ex- 
« ecuted as the laws of the realm.” And, in proof 
of this latter poſition, he exhibits the form, where- 
by Edward I. tranſmitted the Engliſh ſtatutes. 

But his diligence had not then reached to certain 
documents, ſince brought to light, which evince, 
what is declared by the Iriſh Parliament in the 3 ad of 
Henry VI. “ that the liege people of Ireland uſed to 
« hold parliaments, without interruption, from the 
© conquelt of faid land by the moſt noble king Hen- 
„ry Fitz-Empreſs to the preſent time.” And re- 
markable it is, that the firſt printed ſtatutes of the 
Iriſh legiſlature were enacted in the 3d year of d- 
ward II. at a time when he afferts that, for the 
% ſpace of 140 years after Henry II. there was but 
«© one parliament for both Kingdoms.” We 

Beſides, in the Magna Charta of Henry III. which 
was but a confirmation of that granted by his father 
John, and was alſo mutatis mutandis a tranſcript of 
that which he granted to England, all Engliſh rights 
were given and granted to the Engliſh ſettlement in 
Ireland: among which the principal was the right 
of being governed by their own laws, made by their 
own conſent, in their own parliament. 


Accordingly 
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Accordingly we find, that Ireland had not only a. 
parliament, but repreſentatives of the people in 
this king's reign : for, in the 38th year of Henry III, 
when he was in partibus tranſmarinis, and wanting aid 
of the Iriſh againſt the king of Caſtile, who had 
invaded Gaſcony, his queen, then regent, ſends 
writs in the king's name, directed Archiepiſcopis, 
Epiſcopis, Abbatibus, prioribus, comitibus, militibus, li- 
beris hominibus, civibus & burgenſibus terre ſue 
 Hibernie. © 

But this matter is put paſt diſpute by the letter 
which Edward I. ſent to Ufford the juſticiary, 
when the Iriſh nation offered him 8000 marks and 
a body of forces, to prevail on him to grant it a ge- 
neral denization, i. e. the common benefit of the 
Engliſh laws. His words are, © We therefore com- 
„mand you that, having entered into a treaty with 
<« theſe Iriſh people, and examined diligently into 
the wiles of our commons, prelates, nobles,” &c, 

The Engliſh laws, then, which were ſent here 
in the manner which Sir John Davis ſets forth, muſt - 
have been ratified in the Iriſh parliament. The ve- 
ry time which this, generally accurate, writer has 
fixed for the inſtitution of a parliament jn Ireland, 
was certainly the moſt unlucky he could have pitched 
upon. It was the time when the northern Iriſh, 
abetted by De Burgo, then the moſt powerful of the 
Engliſh race in Ireland, had invited over Edward 
Bruce, brother to the king of Scotland who was 
married to De Burgo's ſiſter, and had crowned him 
at Dundalk, King of Ireland ; a time when the nati- 
on was in ſuch diſtraction, that a parliament could 
ſcarcely meet: and when, in fact, we find that the 
king, by advice of Hotham, a favourite eccleſiaſtic, 
had, * ſummoned the prelates and nobles of moſt 
* diſtinguiſhed rank in Ireland to parliament in 
England; to treat, as the writ expreſſes it, with 
the king, his prelates and nobles, about the affairs 
* of Ireland, and others of the king's arduous and 
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urgent concerns; de aliis negotiis arduis & urgenti- 
% bus, nos congentibus.” _ a 77 
N un this writ, Mr. Prynne has inſiſted, 
that the Iriſh peers were not ſummoned as members 
of parliament, but only as commiſſioners or agents. 
The learned writer, however, goes aſtray, from a 
falſe aſſociation of modern ideas with ancient times 
for what he deems too great an honour for the Iriſh 
ſettlement, its coloniſts regarded as a grievance, as 
is evident from that curious record 49 and 30 Ed- 
ward III.“ De perſonis ecclefra/ticis per epiſcobas & 
clerum, ac perſonis laicis per communes culjuſlibet comi- 
tatus & per cives & burgenſes cujuſlibet civitatis & 
burgi in Hibernia, eligendis, & tranſmittendis in An- 
gliam, verſus dominum regem & conſilium ſuum,”” &C. 
In the ſeveral returns to this writ we generally 
find a ſaving of rights and privileges: thus in that 
of Armagh, uod non tenemar, juxta libertates, pri- 
vilegia, jura, leges, & conſuetudines ecelgſiæ, nec ter- 
re Hiberniæ, aliquos de clero ng/tro eligere, nec mittere 
ad partes Anglia, ad parliamenta ſeu conſilia in Anglia 
tenenda : T amen, ob reverentiam domini naſtri regis An- 
gliæ illuſtrifſimi, & propter urgentiſſimam neceſſitatem 
dictæ terre, &c. Salvis nobis & terre prædlictæ mag- 
natibus & communibus, juribus, privilegiis, libertatibus, 
legibus, & conſuetudinibus ſuis ſupradiftis, toncedimus, 
&c. The return of the writ to the county of Carlow 
puts this matter in a ſtrong light; Pratextu hujus 
brevis convocatis coram me apud Catherlough communis 
bus, comitibus, &c. Having by virtue of this writ | 
called before me the commons of the county, 
they unanimoully- allege, that there is no layman 
able, by reaſon of poverty, from the frequent 
© robberies and depredations of the Iriſh enemies, 
© to meet our ſovereign lord the king in his par- 
* liament in England,“ &c. | 
From this plain ſtate of the fact we may ſee, 
that the people of neither country had as yet begun 
| | to 
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to think of parliamentary dependance or ſubordina- 
tion, &c, Speculations upon legiſlative rights were 
too nice and too refined for thoſe rude warriors, 
who, without knowing what they did, firſt formed 
the Engliſh conſtitution in either country; and con- 
ſequently no jealouſies had, as yet, ariſen between 
them. | 

From the reign of Edward UI. little or no change 
took place in the Iriſh conſtitution till that of Hen- 
ry VII. when a moſt eſſential alteration was made, 
For the better underſtanding of which, it will be 
uſeful to take a curſory review of the ſtate of the 
country. | TS: 

We have obſerved that the Irifh being refuſed the 
protection of the Engliſh law, and being unable to 

rotect themſelves, had called in the brother of the 
| ing of Scotland, and crowned him king of Ireland. 
The kingdom, from this violent effort, was reduced 
to a ſtate of unparalleled miſery and deſolation. And, 
however this royal and hardy adventurer loſt at 
once his life and kingdom, the Engliſh affairs from 
that day declined apace, but this decline was preci- 
pitated by the following unwary proceeding. 

It had been the practice of Henry II. and his ſuc- 
ceſlors to give grants of very extenſive territories, 
with exorbitant juriſdiction over them, either for ſer- 
vices done, alleged, or promiſed. Thus the earldom 
of Ulſter was granted to De Courcy on condition 
of his conquering it ; and ſeveral other inſtances 
of like nature occur in after times. This impolitic 
meaſure was the expedient of neceſſity in the Eng- 
liſh kings, who felt themſelves unequal to the ſub- 
jugation of the iſland by any other means. But it 
turned out one of the greateſt obſtructions to the 
end they propoſed ; for thoſe potent Palatines grew 
into ſuch conſequence as to rival royalty itſelf. . 

Edward III. feeling the ill effects of what his pre- 
deceſſors, and even he himſelf, had done, and proba- 
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bly irritated at the miſuſe which theſe factious No- 
bles had made of the delegated powers, committed 
to them as chief Governors, reſolved to change hands, 
and inſtead of committing the reins of government 
to Iriſh-Engliſhmen, to ſend over Engliſhmen born. 
But, foreſeeing that theſe governors, unconnected 
in the nation, might be thwarted by an overbearin 
oppoſition, from thoſe Lords who had an hereditary 
pretenſion to vice-royalty, he took one of the moſt 
raſh and ill-adviſed ſteps, which could have been 
adopted by ſo wiſe a prince. He at one daſh of 
his pen made a reſumption of all the eſtates and ju- 
riſdictions, granted by himſelf and his father, by the 
following writ : Quia plures exceſſive donationes ter- 
rarum, tenementorum & libertatum, in terra Hiberniæ, 
ad minus veracem & ' ſubdolam ſugge/tionem petentium, 
tam per Edward 2. quam per regem nunc factæ ſunt, 
rex deluſorias hujuſmodi machinationes volens elidere, 
de concilio peritorum ſibi aſſiſtentium, omnes donationes 
terrarum, tenementorum, & libertatum prediftarum 
duxit revocandas, quouſque de meritis perſonarum, de 
cauſis & conditionibus donationum prædictarum fuerit in- 
formatus, & ideo, mandatum ęſt juſticiariis regni Hiber- 
nia, quod omnia, terras, tenementa & libertates prædicta 
per diflos regis juſticiarios ant locum tenentes ſuos, 
em perſonis facta ſcire facias. But this 
aſty meaſure, inſtead of alienating their lands, alien- 
ated the affections of all his Iriſh ſubjects, who con- 
ſidering it as a common cauſe burſt into a flame 
which was not quenched till after a conteſt of ele- 
ven years, when this reſumption was annulled. But 
a faction was formed of the Engliſh by birth and the 
Engliſh by blood, which remained long after the 
original cauſe was removed. mw” | 
Edward, in hopes that the preſence of royalty 
would awe oppoſition and give efficacy to his mandate, 
ſent over his ſon Lionel as Lord Lieutenant : and 
he undertook the charge more chearfully, in hopes 
of recovering the earldoms of Ulſter and Conaught, 
10 
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to which he was entitled by his wife, the heireſs 
of De Burgo. | 

But, fo 2 was he from compoſing the diſſenti- 
ons in Ireland that he inflamed them, by encourag- 
ing the Engliſh by birth to the prejudice of the 
Engliſh by blood : and, inſtead of recovering his 
vile dower, he ſaw the earldom of Conaught poſ- 
ſeſſed by the male heirs of De Burgo as their right 
by the Brehon law, according to which the females 
did not inherit, and that of Ulſter become the pro- 
perty of a ſept of the O'Neals. Exaſperated at this 
ſtate of the country, he got that famous bill paſſed 
called the Statute of Kilkenny ; whereby the mere 
Iriſh, before aliens, were conſidered as enemies. So 
that (as Sir John Davis vouches) it was often ad- 
judged no felony to kill a mere Iriſhman in time of 
eace. 
: But this ill-timed ſeverity, though commended by 
ſome writers, inſtead of ſerving the Engliſh colon 
tended only to ſtraighten the borders of the Engliſh 
pale. O'Brien ſeized the North, and Fitzgerald the 
South, of Munſter ; where diſclaiming the Engliſh 
law, he ruled in all the barbariſm of the Brehon 
juriſdiction. Cavanagh, of the blood of old king 
Dy becam - chieftain of Carlow; and O' More 
'wreſted from Mortimer that territory of Leix, now 
called the King and Queen's county.“ Thus,” ſays 
Sir John Davis, © more than a third part of Lein- 
«© ſter became degenerate and fell away from the 
* crown of England; ſo as only four ſhires of the 
* Engliſh. pale remained under _ obedience to the 
& law.” And fo degrading was the weakneſs of 
the Engliſh government, that the Engliſh ſettlers 
became tributaries to the Iriſh chieftains, and paid 
them regularly for their protection, or ceffation of 
hoſtilities, what was called the Black RENT. 

The civil wars between the Roſes inſtead of di- 
miniſhing increaſed theſe maladies. Ireland had its 
Yorkiſts and Lancaſtrians; and according as theſe 
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parties. prevailed in England their opponents were 
oppreſſed in Ireland. An ordinance had been made 
towards the cloſe of the reign of Edward II. for 
holding annual parliaments ; but this regulation was 
ſo ſlighted, that ſometimes two, ſometimes. three 
parliaments would be held in the ſame year. To re- 
medy this inconvenience, it was by a ſtatute 34 
Henry VI. declared, that for the future there ſhall 
be ſummoned but one parliament or great council in 
one year. 752 

But as this law was to be in force but for three 
years, the abuſe, if at all ſuſpended, was ſpeedily 
revived. For in the reign of that weak prince, his 
ſhort-ſighted miniſters, alarmed at the pretenſions of 
Richard Duke of York to the crowny and wiſhing 
to get rid of him, conſtitured him Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland for ten years, inveſted with almoſt every 
regal power; which he ſo increaſed, by his popula- 
rity, as to form a laſting attachment to his family, 
to the great prejudice of the king's intereſt. Heand 
the chief governors after him exerciſed the prerogative 
which they claimed, as their right, of calling parli- 
aments at their pleaſure, rege inconfulto, and of paſl- 
ing bills, in the royal ſtyle, without any communi- 
cation with the king. And ſo little regard was paid 
to order or decency, that the ſtatutes made by a 
deputy of one faction were of no validity with a 
deputy of the oppoſite. The Vorkiſt reſcinded the 
laws of the Lancaſtrian, and the Lancaſtrian of the 
Yorkiſt. Butler was head of the Lancaſtrian, and 
Fitzgerald of the York party. Theſe rival houſes 
only thought of mutual depreihon, They not only 
repealed each other's laws, and confiſcated each 
other's eſtates, when in place and power; but they 
convened, at the ſame time, different aſſemblies ; 
each aſſuming to themſelves the authority of the 
conſtitutional parliament. At length the faction 
Fitz- Gerald having obtained the aſcendency through 
the long reſidence of the duke of York in the go- 
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vernment of Ireland, not only ſet up Lambert Sym- 
nel as repreſentative of the houſe of York, but 
- crowned him king in Dublin. And had a parlia- 
ment been then ſitting it is generally ſuppoſed that 
Lord Gormanſton, then deputy to the duke of Bed- 
ford, would have prevailed to have his title to the 
crown ſolemnly recognized. 

Such was the ſtate of things when Henry VII. 

ſent over Sir Edward Poyning to compoſe the diſ- 
trated ſtate of the Engliſh Pale, then ſtraightened 
to a very narrow compaſs, Among the many laws 
which this deputy got paſſed there are two moſt 
deſerving notice. The one was for the adoption of 
the Engliſh ſtatutes, lately made in England; a law 
neither novel. in its proviſion nor alterative of the 
conſtitution. The other was that, by way of eminence, 
fince called Poyning's law, which altered the conſti- 
tution indeed. But though it afterwards became 
ſo juſtly exceptionable, it was, at that time, the 
moſt popular law ever paſled in the kingdom; be- 
cauſe it was a temporary relief to the people from 
the exhorbitant exactions of rapacious chief gover- 
nors. 
By this ſtatute 10 Henry VII. it was provided, 
te that no parliament be holden hereafter in Ireland 
“ but at ſuch ſeaſon as the king's lieutenant and 
tc council there firſt do certify to the king, under 
« the great ſeal of that land, the cauſes and 
% conſiderations, and all ſuch acts as to them ſeem- 
* eth ſhould paſs in the ſame parliament,”” &c, 
The grand operation of this act was—it repealed the 
law ab annual parliaments, and made the Lord 
Lieutenant and Council, or the king and his coun- 
cil of England, the propoſer of the laws to be paſſ- 
ed. 

In the interval between the enacting of this law 
and the reign of Philip and Mary, we find very 
different interpretations given to it. Some contend- 
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ed, that thoſe acts, and thoſe only, ſhould be treat- 
ed of, which had been certified to the king in man- 
ner aforeſaid, and by him ſent back previous to 
the meeting of parliament. Others maintained, that 
ſubſequent to the meeting of Parliament any matters 
might be treated of, which that aſſembly might deem 
conducive to the common weal : whilſt all agreed, 
that no parliament was to be held rill the tranſmiſſions 
and remiſſions above preſcribed were made. And 
ſo unſettled were the cuſtoms of that period, that 
the commiſſions of Henry VIII. for holding of par- 
liaments furniſh precedents of uſage, conformable to 
both theſe opinions. But what is ſtill more extra- 
ordinary, the ſame reign gives an inſtance of one 
ſuſpenſion of Poyning's act by the mere authority of 
the king; and of another by the parliament without 
any previous licence from the king. 
To remedy theſe inconveniencies, and to ſettle 
theſe variations, an explanatory act was framed in 
the 70 year of Philip and Mary; by which the 
chief governor and privy council were empowered, 
during the ſeſſion, to certify ſuch other cauſes, con- 
ſiderations, &c. not foreſeen before, as were deemed 
expedient after, the meeting of Parliament. The 
explanatory part of this act was, that the king and 
council in England might alter the bills certified by 
the chief governor and council of Ireland. The en- 
acting part was that no bills but ſuch as came over 
under the great ſeal of England ſhould be enacted. 
So that under this law, neither the Lords nor Com- 
mons of Ireland, had a power to frame bills; or 
even heads for bills. It was the Iriſh viceroy and 
privy council that framed the bill; which the king 
and privy council in England could conſent to, alter, 
or reject; and if the bill was ſent back altered or 
unaltered, all that the Lords or Commons of Ireland 
could do was, to accept it or refuſe it in toto. 
But we ' anticipate :—lIt muſt not be forgotten, 
that, in the latter part of his reign, Henry VIII. re- 
jecting 
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jecting the title of Lord of Ireland, as being origin- 


ally conferred by the Pope, and as of inferior digni- 
ty in the eyes of the people, aſſumed the ſtile of 
king of England, IxtLand, and FRANCE.“ This 
title of Kino was readily recognized by the Iriſh 
Parliament; but the title of surREME HEAD of 
THE CHURCH UPON EARTH did not meet with ſuch 
ready acceptance. Yet this was at length effected, 
not more by the vigour than by the policy of his 
government, in relaxing the ſtatute of Kilkenny; 
obedience to which, in the beginning of his reign, 
he had inſiſted upon with rigour. Upon this indul- 
8 ſhewn to the manners of his ſubjects of the 
ale, the principal chieftains, who had never owned 
any ſubjection to him, ſubmitted and returned to their 
tributary ſtate, upon condition that their countries 
might uſe the Brehon juriſdidion. Among theſe was 
M*Murrough, who in the form of a penſion was 
paid an equivalent for the Blacx RENT. And ſome 
of thoſe degenerate Enghth who had renounced all 
allegiance, became not only tributaries but ſubjects. 
Among theſe was Deſmond, who had at firſt inſiſt- 
ed upon the privilege of his anceſtors of not entering 
any walled town, and would only do homage and 
fwear fidelity, but at length became a ſubjeQ, and 

attended his duty as a lord of Parliament. 
| | After 


And remarkable it is that on the hack of the original act 33 
Hen. 8. ſtill preferved in the Rolls office, are the fignatures of 
the Peers who paſſed it, and are as follow: 4 

| Lez Seingnior. ſunt Aſſont. 


Sail Baill. as Seingnior. 


Georg. Dublin Epus Immolacen. ac Donaght 
Edad 'ef Caflell ' to i227. Filius nuper Domini 
Chriſtopher Tuam O' Breene aaa... O' Nelane 
Nicholas of Waterford Doctor Phyſices Procuratores Dani. 
William of Kildare O' Breene ſuæ Naciorffs capitanei in 
Allyxfandrye of Fernys hoc preſenti parliamento conſtituti 
Thos. Eps. Immolacen libenti et unanimi aſſenſu conſentie- 
Johas. Eps. Lymic runt ad Actum infra ſeriptum. 


Le Sr. Deputy le voylt. 
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After the reduction of Ulſter by Elizabeth, when 


James had divided it into counties, and had naturaliz- 


ed the whole body of the natives, who had before 
been regarded as enemies, and when he had created 
many new boroughs over the whole kingdom, where- 
by the numbers, both of Lords and commoners, were 
ſo greatly increaſed, that a chief governor could not 
(now as formerly in a ſmall parliament) paſs ſuch laws 
as he thought fit, by a majority of his own creatures 
and followers ; Poynings law, which was at firſt 
confidered by the people as their only barrier againſt 
the arbitrary exactions of their. oppreſſive rulers, 
became unpopular. And ſo greatly did the minds 
of the nation change from the reign of queen Eliza- 


beth to that of Charles I. that when, in the former 


period, Perrot wanted it to be ſuſpended, the peo- 
ple were alarmed; but when they wanted it to be 
repealed, in the latter, Strafford was violently againſt 
it, and recommended it to his maſter as his moſt 
facred prerogative not to be given up. | 

And here it muſt be obſerved, that the reign of 
James I. forms a new epoch in the conſtitution of 
Ireland. Till his time the nation at large had never 
been repreſented in parliament ; for what was before 
called the parliament of IReELanD, ſhould have been 
rather called the parliament of the PaLz; as it was 
in fact but a Colonial afſembly, compoſed of the 
lords and commons of little more than four counties, 
to which the Engliſh fettlement called the Pale had 
been confined. And from hence-may we account 
for that ſudden revolution which took place in the 
maxims of government and the opinions of the 
people. R. 

So early as the reign of James I. the commons 
claimed the right of being at leaſt remembrancers to 
the privy council of ſuch laws as were fit to be 
propounded. - And, after the fall of Strafford, they 
not only claimed but eſtabliſhed the right of prepar- 
ing what was called HEADS OF BILLS, and of pre- 
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ſetiting them to the governor and council for tranſ- 
miſſion. 44 

From that time the ſtatutes of Ireland were en- 
acted in the following manner: The matter or heads 
of a bill were, by the leave of either houſe, brought 
in, moved for, or propounded, and then debated up- 
on; and, if agreed to by a majority, they were 
laid before the chief governor and privy council, 
who ſometimes certified them! without alteration, 
fometimes after altering them, and ſometimes ſmo- 
thered them altogether, by not ſending them to Eng- 
land. 

If they were certified by the chief governor and 
Iriſh privy council, tranſmitted under the great ſeal 
of Ireland, and ſent back unaltered under the great 
ſeal of England, then they paſſed that houſe in 
which they originated, and were ſo ſent to the 
other houſe of parliament ; and, if approved by that 
houſe, the bill paſſed into a law, by the royal affent 
from the throne given by the Lord-lieutenant. But, 
if the bill came back altered, then it was uſual either 
to reject it entirely, or frame anew the heads of a 
bill in compliance with the returned alterations, and 
then ſend it on the above-mentioned progreſs. Yet 
there are ſeveral caſes where bills altered in England 
have been paſſed in Ireland, without obſerving this 
mode of proceeding. 

From this view we may ſee, that the conſtitution 
of Ireland differed materially from that of Great 
Britain, though in both the aſſent of the three 
eſtates was neceſſary to the framing of a law. In 
the Britiſh parliament, the aſſent or negative of the 
lords or commons is given firſt or ſecond in order, 
according as the bill happens to originate in either 
houſe, and the royal aſſent or negative is always 
given lat. Whereas in Ireland the royal aſſent or 
negative came always ſecond in order: For as to the 
afſent given by the chief governor that was mere 

matter 
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matter of form. S0 that the Iriſh parliament; was 
but little better than the regiſter of royal edits. 

Another difference in the Britiſh and Iriſh conſti- 
tution was ſtriking. In Britain no bill was laid be- 
fore the throne ti it had been approved of by 
both houſes, i. e. by the voice of the nation: 
whereas,in Ireland the bill having been laid before 
the. king in the firſt inſtance, prevented it from 
being ſupported, by the joint weight and influence 
which the co-operation of both houſes might have 
otherwiſe obtained. So that from this difference 
in the ſtage, at which, in the progreſs of a bill, the 
royal aſſent or negative was given, it frequently hap- 
pened that bilis were * altered or negative, 
without ceremony. 

But the power aſſumed by the Iriſh privy council 
of not even certifying the E of bills, but ſtifling 
them in the firſt ſtep of their progreſs to the crown, 
made a ſtill more mortifying diſtinction R the 
legiſlatures of the two countries. And, tho 
power might have been conſidered as only. a = 
tion of part of the royal prerogative of  nepativing, 
to ſave the crown the diſagreeable exerciſe of the 
right; yet as bills have been ſeldom, and of late 
never, negatived by the crown in England, this was 
conſidered as an uſurpation, and felt as a une 
of the firſt magnitude. 

Such was the general proceſs in making acts of 
parliament in Ireland, till the year 17821 We have 
not, to be ſure, deen able, in this flight ſketch, to 
mark minutely all the variations, which this unſer- 
tled conſtitution has —— It may therefore 
be uſeful to point to the moſt conſiderable, from the 
time that parliament aſſerted and eſtabliſhed its claim 
to the right of propounding heads of bills. During 
the Protectorſhip an Iriſh parliament was not allow- 
ed to meet - the nation ſent its repreſentatives to 
the Engliſh parliament. So that here was a tempo- 
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rary union of the two legiflatures !—After the reſtora- 
tion, a parliament being aſſembled, a new order of 
things took place; off which ſeems prineipally to be 
founded that great influence which the crown to this 
day poſſeſſes in Ireland. Moſt of the lands which had 
been forfcited by the rebelſion of 1641 having been 
granted by Cromwell to his adherents, it was ex- 
pected that Charles H. would reſume theſe grants, 
made by one now conſidered as an ulurper; eſpect- 
ally as he would have been juſtified in the proceed- 
ing by the maxims of the common law, and as thoſe 
lands would have ee a prodigious revenue. 
But the reſtored A 0 et forgetting what he and 
his father had ſo lately fo ered, did not wiſh to pro- 
voke thoſe gallant — who had been inſtru- 
mental in ſuppreſſing the Iriſh, whoſe eſtates they 
now enjoyed. He therefore took a more cautious 
method, he conſented to the famous Acti of Sertle- 
ment and Explanation, by which he relinquiſhed his 
claim to the forfeited lands. In return for this boon, 
the parliament, now compoſed chiefly of men in- 
tereſted in Cromwell's grants, ſettled a an heredita 
revenue on the crown in perpetuity”; ; Of which they 
gave up their control over the purſe of the nation, 
and thus rendered the king, and his ſucceſſors, in a 
great meaſure, independent on -the people for ſup- 
plies. And to recover its importance, thus loſt, has 
been the policy of parliament from that day to this. 
Yet however obſequiouſſy the houſe of commons, 
upon that occaſion, conducted itſelf, its Speaker in 
an addreſs to the Lord Lieutenant, and in the pre- 
fence of bath houſes, ſtated the right of Ireland to be 
governed only by laws made by her own | parlia- 
ment. | 

In the reign of James II. a bill had MN prepar- 
ed by parliament (the proceedings of which are not 
recognized on our Journals) for the repeal of Poy- 
3 s law, but that daſtard KIDS, who loved power 


as 
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as much as he hated the Iriſh (among whom he took 
ſhelter merely becauſe they were addicted to popery) 
would not part with this darling prerogative, and 
refuſed his aſſent to the bill. But he heartily af- 
ſented to a repeal of the act of ſettlement.” | 
In the year 1692; the fourth after the revolution; 
a parliament was ſummoned, at the meeting of which 
thy Lord Lieutenant aſked for a' ſapply, as he ſaid 
the eſtabliſhed revenue was not ſufficient, Several 
certified bills were ' tranſmitted: to England, and re- 
turned upon the principles of Poyning's law. Two 
of them were bills of ſupply, and one of theſe was 
paſſed ; but a declaratory vote was at the ſame time 
entered into, That it was and is the fole and un- 
« doubted right of the commons to prepare heads 
of a bill for raiſing money.” The other was re- 
jected; and then it was reſolved, © that it be en- 
+ tered on the journals of this houſe, that the rea- 
« for why the ſaid bill was rejected ts, that the ſame 
„ had not its riſe in this houſe.” Theſe reſoluti- 
ons were made on the 27th and 28th of October, 
and on the zd of November, Lord Sydney, by a 
ſpeech from the throne, aſſigning theſe reaſons, proro- 

gued the parliament from time to time; and at length 
13 was idelved, without being ſuffered. to meet again. 
No parliament was afterwards called till 1695, 
which was found more obſequious; for in the ſeſſi- 
on of 1697 and 1698, it paſſed that ever- memorable 
bill for the ſuppreſſion of the woollen manufacture 
in Ireland. Vet remarkable it is that, in the latter 
end of this reign, a BILL or Rios was ſent up to 
the Lord Deputy to be tranſmitted to England, in 
due form, but it was never more heard of. It is 
alſo to be remembered that a ſum of 1 a0, oool. to- 
wards the ſupply, was raiſed by a LAND Tax, ap- 
plotted ahd: levied, in the fame manner, as ceſſes 
for county. charges are, by preſentment at grand 
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In the reign of queen Ann the houſe of lords 
paſſed a vote, or reſolution, declaratory of its judicial 
rights, which had been invaded by the Engliſh houſe 
of lords; as we ſhall ſee below. But what diſtin- 
guiſhes and diſgraces her reign in Ireland is, that 
monſtrous addition to Elizabeth's code of pe- 
nal ſtatutes, already exiſting, againſt the Roman 
Catholics; at a time when they had not com- 
mitted any new offence. The rigour of theſe, 
however, has been mitigated in the preſent mild 
reign *. | | 

We have hitherto conſidered the Iriſh legiſlature 
as independent; but it was not ſo conſidered by ſeve- 
ral Engliſh lawyers, from Lord Coke to judge Black- 
{tone ; who maintained, that wherever Ireland was 
particularly named, it was bound by Engliſh _ 
| | - 


* But, by a ſort of 8 Hyſteron and Proteron, we have 
granted the greater whilſt we with-hold the leſſer favours. We 
give them property, but we refuſe them education — education 
both abroad and at home. If we allow them wealth, ſhould we 
not allow them ſuch accompliſhments as may make them appear 
worthy of it? ſuch as may render riches a bleſſing not a curſe, 
both to the poſſeſſors and the community at large? Should an 
enlightened Legiſlature, conſpire with an unenlightened Prieſthood, 
in detaining its votaries in primeval ignorance? as if they could 
only be governed with a bit and a bridle, like the brute beaſts which 
have no underflanding. Remove their ignorance, enlighten their 
intellectual darkneſs, and you looſen their ſenſeleſs attachment to 


that foreign court, which their prieſts by way of eminence call 


THE COURT. Let them be as well inſtructed, and t will not 


be more prie/t-ridden than their neighbours. Give them ev 


privilege in common with other ſeparatiſts from the eſtabliſh. 

ment, except a right of carrying arms, and votes in any de- 
partment of the ſtate. But theſe are boons which never 
ſhould be conceded to them. For theſe envied privileges would, 
in time (i. e. after a new generation of rich and well-informed 
catholics has ſprung up) become the moſt powerful incentives 
to their ambition; as we ſee they daily prove to all other non- 
conformiſts, to allure them to conformity; convinced, as they 
then would be, that ſalvation was no more attached to beads 


than a prayer book. — But I wander, this is not the place for 
ſuch reflections. 
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of parliament. This doctrine, though ſtrenuouſſy 
oppoſed by other Engliſh lawyers of equal authority, 
and always diſclaimed by the Iriſh nation, was never- 
theleſs adopted by the Engliſh parliament ; which, 
from time to time, paſſed ſeveral laws reſtraining 
the trade of Ireland (the principal of which was the 
Navigation act, &c.) by which the Iriſh nation was 
to all intents and purpoſes bound. ö 

J here only relate the fact, without conſidering 
the RIGHT, as this is now happily given up by the 
Britiſh parliament. How this came about, let us 
now ſee. Judge Blackſtone ſays, that “ the Irifh 
* nation having almoſt forgotten its dependence, 
<« and being ready to diſpute it, it became neceſſary 
* to declare how that matter really ſtood : and, there- 
% fore, by ſtatute 6 George I. c. 5. it is declared, 
that the kingdom of Ireland ought to be ſubor. 
« dinate to and dependent upon the Imperial crown 
*« of Great Britain, as being inſeparably united 
% thereto; and that the King's majeſty, with the 
« conſent of the Lords and Commons of Great Bri- - 
„ tain in parliament, hath power to make laws to 
“ bind the people of Ireland.” 

The immediate occaſion of the act was this: 
The houſe of lords of Ireland had always been con- 
ſidered as the ſupreme court of judicature in the 
kingdom ; to which appeals from the inferior courts 
in the laſt reſort lay. Accordingly, on the petition 
of the Earl of Meath, 2 Anne in the year 1703, the 
houſe having examined the rolls of parliament from 
38 Henry VI. came, among others, to the follow. 
ing reſolutions, nem con. That the determinations 
and judgements of this court of parliament are 
<< final and concluſive, and cannot be reverſed or 
ce fet aſide by any other court whatever. That if 
«© any ſubje& ſhall hereafter preſume to remove any 
* cauſe determined in this high court to any other 
** court, ſuch perſons ſhall be deemed — of 
«6 er 
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her Majeſty's prerogative, the privileges of this 
* houſe, and the rights and liberties of this king- 
% dom. And the like was reſolved reſpecting any 
* ſheriff, ſeneſchal, or other officer, who ſhall pre- 
© ſume to put in execution any order from any 


other court, or who ſhall refuſe, negle&, or de- 


„fer putting in execution the orders of this high 


court of parliament.” 


Purſuant to this practice A. D. 1717, in a cauſe 
wherein Heſter Sherlock was appellant, and Mau- 
rice Anneſly reſpondent, the Houſe of Lords reverſ- 
ed a deciſion of the court of Exchequer, and iſſued 
a decretal order to the ſherift to put the appellant 
in poſſeſſion of certain lands in the county of Kil- 
dare, till a certain ſum ſhould be paid to her, But 
ſoon after, an injunction iſſued out of the court of 
Exchequer, ſigned by the right honourable Jeffrey 
Gilbert, Eſq; lord chief baron of the ſaid court, di- 
rected to the ſheriff of Kildare, requiring him to 
reſtore Anneſley to the poſleſhon of thoſe lands, 


whereof Heſter Sherlock was then actually poſſeſſed 
by virtue of the aforeſaid order. The ſheriff refuſed 


to execute the writ of injunction, and returned 
thereon in hæc verba, the order of the houſe of the 
3d of October 1717, and the reſolutions of it on the 
I1th of February 1703 : the barons attached and 
fined the ſheriff; the ſheriff petitioned the Lords : 
the Lords reſented this offence as they could ; they 
ordered the lord Chief Baron and the other 
Barons into the cuſtody of the black-rod, as 


betrayers of the prerogative of the crown, the 


privileges of the houſe, and the rights and liberties 

of the people. | | 
This brought on the declaratory act of 6 George J. 
above, in part, recited ; which further expreſsly 
aſſerts, that the peers of Ireland have no juril- 
“ diction to afhrm or reverſe any judgments or 
”” Thus we ſee the declarati- 
ons 
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ons of the two parliaments in flat contradiction to 
each other. But the matter did not reſt here. In 
the next ſeſſion of the Iriſh parliament, the arch- 
biſhop of Dublin * drew up an accurate ſtatement of 
this matter, which was preſented to his majeſty in 
the form of an addreſs from the Lords ſpiritual and 
temporal. N 617 nn 

It ſets forth, that for the practice of appealing 
“ to the Lords of England, but two precedents be- 
fore the revolution could be found, one in 1670 
and the other in 1679; but theſe appeals (as Ire- 
land, on account of the wars which then diſtracted 
the kingdom had no parliament) were not ſuppoſed 
to have invalidated the right of the Iriſh lords; and, 
accordingly, after twenty- ſix years intermiſſion, ap- 
peals were made and orders jiſſued thereon. as for- 
merly. Nor were they ever queſtioned till the year 
1699, when two appeals from the parliament here 
were carried before the Lords in England. And 
though the parliament of Ireland could not interpoſe, 
or any wiſe aſſert its juriſdiction, becauſe it was 
not ſitting, yet the Lords of England declared the 
ſaid cauſes to be coram non fudice; and, without 
hearing their merits, reverſed the decrees that had 
been made. 4 | 

And in this addreſs, which is a very long one, 
complaint is made, that “ it the power of judica- 
ture may, by a vote of the Britiſh lords, be taken 
„ away from the parliament of Ireland, no reaſon 
„ can be given, why the fame lords may not, in 
„ like manner, deprive us of the benefit of our 
* whole conſtitution.” 


But 


* This was William King, author of the State of the Pro- 
teſtants of Ireland during the reign of King James IT. Though 
a Whig he was the friend of Swift. But his great abilities and 
learning, rendered him liberal. His book, de origine mali, tranſ- 
lated and publiſhed with notes, by Law, late Biſhop of Carliſle, 
is deemed a moſt complete ſyſtem of metaphyſics. 
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But no anſwer was given to this humble and du- 
tiful addreſs. The parliament was ſoon after pro- 
rogued, and was not ſuffered to meet for two years, 
| after being ſeven times prorogued. The nation was 
not then in a condition to redreſs itſelf. At no time 
of ſufficient force to contend. with Great Britain, 
except upon its own ground, the natural ſtrength 
of Ireland was, at this time, much impaired from 
| two cauſes, which, in a diſcourſe of this kind, claim 
[ attention. 1185 
We have ſeen, that though the whole nation was 

repreſented in parliament from the reign of James I. 

there was, nevertheleſs, no uniom in the ſentiments 

of the people, always divided by faction. Before the 
reformation the conteſt was between the Engliſh and 
the Iriſh intereſt. But the penal ſtatutes, which in 
the reign of Elizabeth had been enacted againſt Ro- 
man Catholics, at once abſorbed this diſtinction, and 
created two new parties, the Proteſtant and the Popiſh 
intereſt; in which there was a perfect coalition of 
nation and blood. The only animoſity which re- 
mained aroſe from religious zeal, from miſtaken 
ideas of the goſpel of peace: which was carried to 
ſuch an inordinate height, in the reign of Ann, as 
to produce that horrible addition of reſtrictive penal- 
ties, to which we have above alluded. 

But in the reign of George I. the flame of Whig 
and Tory, which had long raged in England, had 
caught Ireland, where the Tories were moſtly Ja- 
cobites. This ſchiſm weakened the Proteſtant party, 
and they, who before (though excluſively inveſted 

4 with all legiſlative powers) would have been unable, 
4 without the influence of the crown, to govern the 
f Catholic party (a vaſt majority of the people) found 
themſelves in no condition to quarrel with England 
about their parliamentary rights, whether of legiſla- 
4 tion or juriſdiction. SED 
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The other cauſe, which at this time particularly 
debilitated Ireland, was the reſtriction which had 
been recently impoſed upon its woollen manufacture. 
Ireland, adapted by nature to the growth of wool, 
had been very early celebrated for fabrics of that 
material, particularly frizes, ratteens, ſerges, &c. 
This has been elegantly proved by lord Charlemont 
from the teſtimony of the Italian poets ; but the 
patents and leaſes of another Iriſh nobleman afford 
{till more deciſive proofs ; for in them mention is 
made of above forty fulling-mills about two hundred 
years ago, not a veſtige of which has remained 
during the memory of man. But parliamentary 
records are incontrovertable. By 50 Edward III. 
c. 8. no alnage is to be paid of frize ware made 
in Ireland when imported into England. Before the 
civil wars which commenced in 164t, woollens had 
been, for ſome years, exported to the amount of 
ſeventy thouſand pounds and upwards. In the year 
1695, a reſolution appears on the journals for alter- 
ing and amending the act of 17 and 18 Car. II. for 
the true making of all ſorts of cloth called the old 
and the new drapery, &c. 

This ſtate of the Iriſh woollen trade, though not 
very flouriſhing, ſo alarmed England, that both 
houſes of parhament preſent addreſſes to king 
William, in which they ſtrongly expreſs their 
« jealouſy of the woollen 'manufaQture of Ireland, 
« and pray for ſtrict laws to prohibit and ſuppreſs 
* the fame. To which his majeſty anſwers, that, 
« he till do all that in him lies to diſcourage the 
& Den manufacture of Ireland.” as 

And ſuch was his influence upon the national 
council at that time, that it laid an additional duty, 
amounting to a prohibition, upon the exportation 
of Iriſh woollens. After this no parliament was 
ſuffered to meet in Ireland for five years, not L 
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much as to utter its complaints. But in the reign 
of queen Anne, the commons lay before her a mot 
affecting repreſentation. of what they call their de- 
plorable condition. And from that time a viſible de- 
cay appeared over the South, particularly, the fineſt 
por of the ny lacy: where the woollen branches 

ad principally flouriſhed ; whilſt the North did not 
ſo ſeverely feel the ſhock, as the linen manufacture 
had been Ea cultivated there. However, the king- 
dom may be ſaid to have been paralytic on one fide, 


when the declaratory act of 6th George J. paſſed in 


the Britiſh parliament. 4 
For the clearer diſplay of the ſequel it is import- 
ant to obſerve, that the interference of the Engliſh 
rliament in the affairs of this country had been 
ong complained of. So early as 1641 the houſe 


of commons, at a conference with the Lords, ſet 


forth, by their prolocutor Darcy, their manifold 


grievances, and propound to the judges queſtions 
touching the independence of Ireland, the illegality 
of appeals to the King's-Bench in England, Caſtle. 
Chamber proceedings, &c, vs e 

In 1698 Mr. Molyneux's famous book drew, the 
attention of both kingdoms to the political tendency 
of a foreign legiſlative. The Engliſh commons 
addreſſed the king upon the dangerous conſequence 


of that book to the crown and people of England, 


by denying the power of their parliament to bind 
the kingdom and people of Ireland: and, to 
ſhew their reſentment againſt the doctrine, ordered 


the book to be burned in the moſt ignominious 


manner. But this .only emblazoned its reputation. 
While the incomparable Swift lighted a flame of pa- 
triotiſm in every Iriſn boſom, which glowed at inter- 
vals till the year 1753; when, having loſt its pole- 
ſtar, it took a direction not altogether right. 


_  To- underſtand this matter clearly it muſt be re- 


membered, that by an act paſſed in the reign of 
Charles II. an hereditary revenue had been ſettled 
upon 
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upon the crown. This was in effect a perpetual 
money bill ; and, therefore, the crown was not here, 
as in England, under the neceſſity of calling fre- 
quent parliaments for the ſupport of government. 
Whence it has come to paſs, that we have had fre- 
quent and long intervals without parliaments; during 
which no violent complaints or commotions were 
either heard or felt. And it is argued, that this 
hereditary revenue might be ſo managed as to an- 
{wer all the neceſſary exigencies of ſtate“. How- 
ever, this circumſtance alone muſt ſhew what a 
{triking contraſt there ſtill remains between the 
conſtitutions of Britain and Ireland. 

This 


This may appear to ſome a paradox, but for its ſolution we 
ſubmit the following conſiderations : | 


1. It may be preſumed that the additional duties have rot 
raiſed the productive revenue as much as is generally ſuppoſed ; 
for evident it muſt be, (from all experience in political economy, ) 
that raiſing the duty upon any given article, muſt cauſe. one or 
other of theſe effects. It muſt either diminiſh the conſumption 
of that article, or it muſt invite a contraband trade to ſupply the 
demand.—So that high duties, whilſt they diſcourage the fair 
trader, increaſe the number, ſalary, and perquiſites of tax- 
gatherers, without proportionably increaſing the net revenue of 
the nation. | 

2. But as theories are fallacious, let us advert to the. fact. 
From the year 1666, till after the Revolution, no regular Par- 
liament was held in Ireland, yet the hereditary revenue alone, not 
only anſwered all the exigencies of government, but frequently 
produced a conſiderable ſurplus for the king's private uſe.—In 
1669, both eſtabliſhments amounted to about one hundred and 
ſeventy thouſand pounds per annum, and at that time, the king 
farmed out this revenue for £204,500.—In 1672, Lord Ranelagh, 
the Vice-treaſurer, and his partners agreed to defray the growing 
charges, and all arrears of the eſtabliſiments, and all other debts 
due from his Majeſty in Ireland, and over and above to pay into 
the king's private purſe, the ſum of £80,000 yearly, for five 
 years.—[n 1676, this revenue was farmed to Sir James Shean, 
for Fa 240,000, and in two years after, it was raiſed to 300, ooo. 
At the expiration of this term, the crown. took the hereditary 


revenut 
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This | inheritance was originally veſted in the 
crown, for the ſupport of gevernment, to which it 
was more than ſufficient till after the revolution, 
when an additional ſupply was (as we have ſeen) 
aſked, and as readily granted by parliament ; pleaſed 


as it then was to find that revenue ſo reduced that 
it appeared inadequate to the exigencies of the ſtate : 
For by this dependant ſtate of the crown, the com- 
mons could only hope to recover their loſt impor- 
tance. The land-tax and poll-tax, firſt granted, ap- 
pearing inexpedient, the old additional duties com- 
menced ſoon after, and were from ſeſſion to ſeſſion 
veſted in the crown, generally, for the ſupport of 
government, in order to ſupply any deficiency that 

n might 


* 


revenue out of the hands of farmers, and put it into the manage- 
ment of commiſſioners, and upon this footing it has ever fince 
ſtood. But after the Revolution, a redundancy no longer ap- 
pearings Lord Sydney aſked for an additional ſupply, as we have 
above ſhewn, under the year 1692. 

3. In the year 1753, a balance of £315,822 remained in the 
treaſury unapplied, over and above every demand of government. 
To which muſt be added, that from the year 1753 to 1759, the 
nation was exonerated from the loan duties, and every other im- 
poſt, except the od additional duties, and yet the eſtabliſhments 
were not only ſupported in the uſual manner, but there was a re- 
dundancy for various and profuſe _-_ to intereſted private jobs, 
and injudicious public projects. hcreas in the year 1779, the 
additional duties had ſo far ſunk the productive aggregate of the 
national revenues, that all together, they were not ſufficient to 
ſupport the eſtabliſhments, and the kingdom was under the 
neceſſity of receiving Z 50,000 from England, to pay the army 
arrears. 

4 It muſt be here carefully obſerved, that, if from the firſt 
to the laſt of theſe ſpecified periods, the expenees of government 
were of neceſſity increaſing, yet the improvement of the country, 
however flow, at leaſt kept pace with that neceſſity : though it 
had not then entered into the heart of parliament to conceive and 
to reſolve, that the taxes po on the nation, inſtead of being 
regulated by the meaſure of national ability, ſhould be raiſed to 
the arbitrary ſtandard of national expence. 7 


5. In 
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might ariſe in the hereditary revenue. At firſt 
given without any appropriations, they became ſoon 
regularly charged, at the times of granting, with 
conſiderable ſums, and now with very large ones, 
for various purpoſes in which government has. no 
concern; and by that means are, in a great mea- 
ſure, diverted from their original intention. And 
obſervable it is, that, of late years, it has been con- 
ceded by the crown, that the hereditary revenue and 
additional duties, ſhould become an aggregate fund, 
chargeable in like manner, with ſuch ſums as par- 
liament, with the King's conſent and approbation, 

ul * | may 


5. In the year 1684, the hereditary inland exciſe and ale-licenſes, 
amounted to £87,367, but in 1772, they produced only Z 78,217, 
that is to ſay, near ten thouſand pounds a year leſs than above 
a hundred years ago.— In the year 1723, when an eſtimate was 

made, by the houſe of commons, of what the hereditary revenue 
and additional duties may produce, the committee appointed for 
that purpoſe, report as follows: That at the cloſe of the ac- 
count at Chriſtmas, for two years, the hereditary revenue, clear 
of all charges, may be computed at £640,000,—old additional 
duties at £199,000,—wine and ſpirits at £40,400,—new duties 
on ale, beer and ſtrong waters, at / 30,600,—tax of four ſhilling: 

pound on abſentees at £8,400—and the poundage of the = 
ditional duties at £6,900 ; making together £925,300. 


The laſt public account I have ſeen ſtands thus: 


| £o 2 
The produce of the hereditary revenue, from | 
| Lady-day 1786, to Lady-day 1787 - 630,471 1 6+ 


Whence deduCting for management and 
other expences | =» . - 368,221 12' © 


— — 


There will remain net 42255 262,249 9 64 


Now by taking the half of the above £640,000, which was 
for the biennial ſervice, it appears that the annual net produce of 
the hereditary revenue, was in the year 1787, near ſixty thouſand 
pounds leſs than it was ſixty- ſix years ago. 
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may chuſe to apply to other purpoſes, than thoſe 
S8 a P 5 | 5 
In 174%, a balance of £220,241 appearing in 
the —— hands, over and above — 5 
pences of government, an act of parliament was 
paſſed for applying (128, o of this balance, to- 
wards the diſcharge of the national debt. And it 
then became a queſtion, where the right of diſpoſing 
of this ſurplus was lodged—in the king or in the 
parhament ? If the redundancy had grown from the 
hereditary revenue alone, it would evidently have 
been at the diſcretion of the crown to diſpoſe 
of it to whatever uſes thought fit. But this was 
not the caſe, for the ſurplus aroſe partly from 
thoſe additional duties. Accordingly, the queſ- 
tion became diſputable, and was Auel in the 
year 1753. £ „bag. 
In 1751, a balance of £248,396, remaining in 
the treaſury, £ 120,000 of this ſum was refolved on 
to be applied towards paying off the national debt ; 
and the heads of a bill were for this purpoſe certi- 
fied to England. But the king, willing to preſerve 
the right of the crown over the redundancy in the 
treaſury, required the opinion of all the chiek judges 

of England, aſſiſted by the attorney and ſolicitor 
general, how the law ſtood in this particular: their 
unanimous anſwer was, that the previous conſent 
« was part of the royal prerogative in the diſpofi- 
te tion of this money.“ The Lord Lieutenant, in 
his ſpeech from the throne, on opening the ſeſſion, 
declared to the houſe of commons, that his 
«< majeſty would graciouſly conſent and recommended 
« jt to them, that ſuch part of the money remaining 
4 in his treaſury, as ſhould be thought conſiſ- 
c tent with the public ſervice, be applied to the 
c further reduction of the national debt.” And 
| the 


For the better underſtanding this matter, ſee the appendix, 
giving a general view of the revenue, &c. 
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the word conſent omitted in. the tranſmitted bill, 
inſerted, in the bill returned from England. Fer it it 
paſfed in Ireland nem. con. But the ariſtocracy was 
not yet ripe for effectual oppoſition ! _ 

In 1753 the balance in the Vice Treafurer's hands 
amounting to 315,8221. heads of a bill were framed 
for applying fo much of that ſum, as ſhould be 
ſufficient, to diſcharge the remainder of the national 
debt and for other purpoſes. Into this bill was 
inſerted, in England, the objectionable clauſe, by 
which his Maielty* s conſent for ſuch appropriation 
was expreſſed. The bill was rejected, in the Houſe 
of Commons, by a ſmall majority. 

Had the word aſent been uſed inſtead of conſent, 
there could have been no pretext for controverſy. 
But at this time a powerful faction in parhamenr 
wanted to force themſelves into place and power; and 
ſo artful were they, that the people became at once 
the tools and dupes of their ambition.“ For not- 
withſtanding the patriot party (as it was then called) 
had a majority upon the queſtion of previous conſent, 
all the redundancy was drawn out of the treaſury by 
virtue of the king's letter. So that except £77,500, 
the public debt then expunged, the kingdom loft the 
remainder granted to public works, &c. which, though 
made private jobs of, were nevertheleſs of ſome na- 
tional utility, from the mere circulation of the mo- 
ney at home. 

The leaders of oppoſition, now finding that they 
could not avail themſelves of the ſurplus in the 
treaſury, were reſolved that a ſurplus ſhould never 
more be found there ; and as the flouriſhing ſtate 
of the revenue mult keep the crown independent on 

them, and conſequently render a parliament not ſa 
neceflary, it became a maxim to depreſs the here- 


ditary 


* One of the toaſts of that time was Ae. to the King and 
conſent to the Commons. 


Another was The Patriat Black:finich ebe ae to bor the 
Courtiers * 
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ditary revenue, by addition upon addition to the 
old additional duties, and to dole away the public 
money in a ia 2-pem of grants, oſtenſibly for 
public, but really for private, uſes. This became 
ſo avowed, that the committee appointed for the 
diſpoſal of public bounties, &c. &c. was by way of 
eminence called the /crambling Committee, | 
That violent commotion, in the year 1753, could 
not have been excited by ſuch a cauſe, if the public 
mind, not ſo enlightened by politicks as at preſent, 
had not been ſore from political and commercial 
oppreſſions. However, it had its uſe. The agita- 
tion of the times rouſed a ſpirit of enquiry, which 
a deſpair of redreſs had in ſome meaſure repreſſed. 
And as a perpetual ſtruggle for power was kept up 
between the crown and 8 ariſtocratic party, ſome 
detached and independent men, from time to time, 
aroſe, whoſe fir/# eſſays PREY inted out_ the 
path of national intereſt. And however ſordid 
the views of the great Borough-owners generally 
were, they ſometimes coincided with the public 
good, and became the inſtruments, contrary to 
their wiſh and expectation, of diminiſhing that 
influence which they laboured to monopolize. 
They had ſeats in parliament, but they had not al- 
ways men of abilities to fill them. So that a good 
parliamentary ſpeaker was generally enabled, if a 
great borough-owner remained diſcontented, to lead 
a powerful oppoſition in parliament. Doctor Lu- 
cas, though bred an apothecary, but a man of ta- 
lents and perſeverance, brought about a revolution 
in the conſtitution of Ireland, which had deen long 
the object of its patriotiſm. ah 
To explain how this came about we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that till the year 1767, the deputation of 
a Lord Lieutenant was but biennial, and his re- 
ſidence only for a winter: during the reſt of 
the two years the reins were committed to three 
Lords Tullices. One of theſe had for a long ſeries 


of years been either the lord Primate or lord 
5 Chancellor, 
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chancellor, always Engliſhmen; and on whom was 
delegated, as far as poſſible, the influence of the 
crown; The other two were generally choſen out 
of thoſe great proprietors of boroughs, who ſtipu- 
lated for the terms upon which they would carry the 
crown buſineſs through the houſe; ſo that they might 
not improperly be called undertaters. Theſe pro- 
vided that a certain proportion of court fayours 
ſhould paſs. through their hands, to keep their fol- 
lowers in abſolute dependence upon themſelves; 
which, in effect, threw the influence of the crown 
into the hands of theſe gtan dees. 

More effectually to weaken this influence the per- 
petual reſidence of the Lord - lieutenant, was then 
adopted. And as this alone could not produce the 
deſired effect all at once, it was deemed adviſeable 
to grant the people their favourite wiſh, the limit- 
ing the duration of parliament, which, before, ter- 
minated only with the reign of the king. 


In 1768 heads of a bill for /eprennial parliaments 


were certified by the chief governor and privy council, 
ſuppoſing. that it would be ſuppreſſed; in England. 
But it was returned, with the alteration of the 
word ſeptennial into actennial. And this alteration 
was, without ory adopted by the commons ; and 
the tide of popularity carried it through the houſe 
of lords. Lord Townſhend's coach was dragged by 
the populace from the caſtle to the parliament houſe 
to give it the royal aſſent. n en han Diu oy: 
But the popular Jos expreſſed on this occaſion, 
could not conceal, the diſcontents of the nation, 
any more than a ſurplus in the treaſury in 1753 
could demonſtrate the riches of the people. The 
nation at large felt itſelf cramped by the navigation 
act, and other Engliſh acts plants | its commerce. 
Munſter, particularly, was impoveriſhed by the ſup- 
preflion of the woollen, its ſtaple, manufacture: for, 
people bred to one trade cannot ſo eaſily betake 
themſelves to another; and, having then no trade at all 
t B b "FOR 6 they 


1 


v 
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they began to riſe in thoſe tumults and inſurrec- 
tions of Mhite. boys, which, changing only the name 
to that of Right-boys, do to this day defy the law, 
the gallows, and the gibbet. For, though = 

[1 Nogh ot. + 1. Cauie 


In the year 1762 they were called Levellrs from their le- 
velling thoſe ditches wherewith certain Commons had been incloſ- 
ed, to their excluſion from the right of commonage. Aﬀteryards 
they extended their views, and were for regulating the rents of 
potatoe grounds, and, from wearing ſhirts over their clothes in 
the night, they were called I hite- boys. During the prevalence ot 
Volunteering they were entirely ſuppreſſed,; but of late, through 
the inſidious colluſion, of thoſe men who extort the rack rents for 
the potatoe grounds, they have directed their fury, principally, 
againſt tithe- ors and tithe-farmers, and have aſſumed the 
name of Right-boys, Theſe deluded pepple, feeling themſelves 
oppreſſed, knew not. where to turn themſelves for redreſs. : Upon 
the moſt fertile ſoil they found themſelves in want of ſubſiſtence, 
and vainly ſuppoſed that the encloſing of commons, the price of 
an acre of potatoe ground, or the tithe of that acre, was the 
ſource of all their miſery. And it was natural for them to- re- 
ſent what they moſt immediately felt. If we ſtrike our heads a- 
gainſt a tree, or a wall, we are angry at the tree or at the 
wall, or any other inanimate thing that hurts us. But it 
was not the excluſion from commonage, it was not the price 
of potatoe ground, nor yet the [tithe of "thoſe potatoes, 
which were the cauſes of theſe rifings. No! theſe ſmall matters 
were only the immediate occafions of them. But the cauſe ſunk 
deeper, the prime cauſe was the ſuppreſſion of the woollen manu- 
facture. This being ſuppreſſed, the landlord, generally a noble 
abſentee, ſet his eftate to rich ſolvent tenants at an eaſy rate, who 
found more profit in ſtocking the land with beaſts than with people, 
who could find no vent for their manufactures, nor for their corn; 
on which, as well as other proviſions, embargoes were then ſo 
frequently laid ; and the corn laws, then in exiſtence, were all deviſ- 
ed to favour Engliſh agriculture and to diſcourage Iriſh. It 
was an eaſy matter for parliament to recommend the culture of 
flax, the ſpinning of it into yarn, and the weaving of it into linen; 
but the comber of wool, the ſpinner and the weayer of it knew 
no more of the proceſs of making green linen, than the dyer 
did of the bleaching of it. Accordingly, the woollen manufac- 
ture immediately languiſhed and foon expired. The ſingle men 
migrated to France and the other countries where they could 
find employment. But the ſhepherds and the cottiers oy, in 
A generation or two, increaſed population, their robuſt and active 
Tons were obliged to betakg themſelves to England for aug in 

. ummer; 
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cauſe has been of late removed, the effects ſtill re- 
main. And, if a people bred to one trade cannot 
well take up another, much leſs can a people bred 
in idleneſs turn to handicrafts at all, A new gene- 
ration muſt ariſe before the relaxation of the above 
reſtraints can produce manufacturers. | 


bro ln Aba An wg The 


ſummer; where if th money, as mowers and reapers, they. 
generally got the 2 toſs Vere the ſucceſsful RO 
who were advanced to coal-heaving and ing of- ſedans. 
Let us now contraſt this view, fummar "though it be, to that 
of Ulfter, and it will not appear lefs juſt. Ulſter, though the 
moſt northerly, mountainous, and barren, is, nevertheleſs, the moſt 
ous, cultivated and affluent province of the kingdom. There, 
no ſuch diſturbances, as rage in Munſter, are ever heard of; 
though it abounds with agitators, who labour to excite diſcontents 
and commotions. But, there, the people have full employment for 
their induſtry. There, they have the linen manufacture, and there, 
they had the linen manufacture, as their ſtaple, ſo early as the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth: as I could prove from undoubted 
records, were this a place for it; though it is affigned a much 
later date. The north is the ſituation in Ireland moſt congenial 
to it. There, is the fuel at the foot of almoſt every hill for the 
ſpinner, and, there, are the frequent falls of water for the bleacher. 
Thers, tithes though they are the occaſion of grumbling conver- 
ſations, are not felt as a grievance ; becauſe there, as every where 
elſe, their value is never paid, and the people generally fee that, 
if they were aboliſhed, the landlord would raiſe his land more than 
they pay for the tithes of them. The grievance, there, is the 
price of land, which being ſet in ſmall parcels to the weavers and 
other manufacturers, they pay their high rents more from their 
trades than from the produce of their ill-cultivated lands. 
However, the South is the part of Ireland by nature deſtined 
for the woollen manufaQure, and it appears from unqueſtionable 
documents, that it had early availed itſelf of its advantages, and 
that in the laſt century (as we have ſhewn) it had made exports 
of it to a conſiderable amount, for the time. And evident it 
mult be that it was the diſcouragements; both internal and exter- 
nal, it ſuffered after, and indeed before, the revolution, which mult 
be aſſigned as the great and original ſource of all thoſe evils, 
which had reduced that. fine country to a ſtate much worſe than 
it is at preſent. For already it diſplays the naſcent effects of a 
free trade and a wiſe internal regulation. Though Dean Tucker 
adviſed England to grant Ireland a free trade, Kc. upon this [be- 
ral principle, that it never could be of any uſe to it. 
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The American war increaſed the evils incide nt to 
reſtricted” trade and ſuppreſſed manufaQtures. A 
non-importation of Engliſh commodities was agreed to 
in Ireland, and ſanctioned by the oaths of moſt of 
the dealers in thoſe goods, in order to compenſate 
for the rigour of the laws by a home conſump- 
tion. But, notwithſtanding ſome unemployed hands 
were thus ſet to work, England was obliged to 
remit money for the ſupport of the military eſtab- 
liſhment. W Ne 
Io this circumſtance the lord-lieutenant in his 
ſpeech from the throne, October 1779, alludes in 
the following words: © I have it expreſsly in com- 
« mand from his majeſty to affure you, that the 
cc cares and ſolicitudes inſeparable from a ſtate of 
& hoſtility, have not prevented him from turning his 
“ royal mind to the intereſts and diſtreſſes of this 
%“ kingdom with the moſt affectionate concern; of 
&* which the money remitted to this country for its de- 
& fence, when England had every reaſon to appre- 
« hend a moſt formidable and immediate attack, 
<« affords a moſt convincing proof.” An 

The commons, in their addreſs to the throne, 
take occaſion to declare, that it is nat by temporary 
expedients, but by a free trade alone that this nation 
is now to be ſaved from impending ruin“. And, 


* 'This was no new idea, (or expreſſion upon the ſpur of the oc- 
caſion) as was ſuggeſted at the time by party writers, who alwa 
diſguiſe and diſgrace the truth: it was the ſettled ſentiment of t 
wileſt and beſt men in the country,” long before this requiſition 
was made in parliament. It appears from a letter of the ſecre- 
tary Sir Richard Heron, that Lord Pery, the. then Speaker, had 
expreſſed his opinion to him a year before, that . Ireland cannot 
be eſſentially benefitted by any thing ſhort of a free commerce. 
And it would be doing injuſtice to the adminiſtration of Lord 
Buckinghamſhire not to recite his ſentiments, communicated to 
Lord North, in March 1778, ſoon after the appointment of 
Commiſſioners to treat with the American colonies, at the requeſt 
of his majeſties principal ſervants, and other gentlemen who had 

| _ uniformly 
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ſoon after, both houſes of parliament reſolved, that 
their thanks be given to the ſeveral volunteer corps, 


for their ſpirited exertions, at this time ſo neceſſary, 
in defence of their country. | 
Before we go farther it muſt be obſerved, that 


this army of citizens had ſuddenly ſprung up, not 
(as is erroneouſly ſuppoſed) without the. ſanction of 
government. The occaſion was this: a formidable 
invaſhon being expected, and the coaſt of Ireland 
being every where deſtitute of protection, the cor- 
poration of Belfaſt preſented a memorial to the lord- 
lieutenant, requeſting the aid of a military force. 
In anfwer to which the Secretary gave them to un- 
derſtand, that no adequate aſſiſtance could then be 
ſpared, and that they muſt provide for their own 
defence: but in order to enable them more effectu- 
ally to do fo, they were furniſhed with ſeveral thou- 
ſand ſtands of arms ; and the governors of counties 
were every where ordered to open their ſtores, and 


ſupply 
uniformly and ſteadily ſupported his majeſty's meaſures in this 
parliament, to ſubmit their earneſt requeſt 4+ that whatever pri- 
vileges and advantages in trade ſhall be granted to the Colonies, 
if the conciliatory plan ſhall take effect, may be extended to 
Iretand, and that the Colonies may not in any reſpect be put 
upon a better footing than Ireland.” | 
In different converſations, ſays his Excellency, which have 
ed between me and ſome of the ableſt men here, concerning 
the trade of this kingdom, I have been thoroughly convinced 
that an enlargement of it may in many inſtances become abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for its ſupport, as well to enable it to anſwer the 
many drains to which it is annually ſubject, particularly to Great 
Britain, as to make proviſion for the expences of his majeſty's 
government, which of late years have in every branch been 1n- 
creaſed to a conſiderable amount. And I am perſuaded that the 
wealth and advantage proceeding from ſuch enlargement of trade, 
would not only redound to the benefit of Great Britain, but that 
in return, his majeſty may expect the utmoſt efforts of. his ſub- 
jeRs in this kingdom, in ſupport of his government, and for the 
eneral ſervice of the Britiſh empire; J have therefore made no 
Niffculty in complying with their requeſt, that I would repre- 
ſent this ftate as the general ſenſe of the country to your Lord- 
ſhip.” | 
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ſupply ſuch as were willing to take up arms and uſe 
them in defence of their country“. a with 

However, the addreſs of the houſe of commons, 
and the non-importation agreement, ſo declarative 
of the ſenſe of the armed aſſociations, had their 
weight in the deliberations of the Britiſh legiſlature. 
Lord North expatiated on the expediency of com- 
plying with the requiſition of the Iriſh parliament ; 
and, to induce the nation more readily to acquieſce 
in the grant of a free trade, he repreſented it as a 
boon reſumeable at pleaſure : and, accordingly, the na- 
vigation act and other Engliſh acts reſtricting the 
trade of Ireland were relaxed. N. B. That would 
have been the ſeaſon for a prime miniſter of Eng- 
land to have offered Ireland a legiſlative union and a 
thorough incorporation of intereſts. 

But the Iriſh nation ſoon ſaw how precarious their 
tenure might be of the ground they had gained. 
It at once occurred to them, that nothing leſs than 
a free government of their own would regulate their 
commerce, ſo as to be productive of that proſpe- 
rity they aſpired to. On the gth of June 1780, 
the Dublin volunteers, the duke of Leinſter in the 
chair, came to the following reſolutions : * That 
the king, lords, and commons of Ireland only are 
* competent to make laws binding the ſubjects of 
e this realm; and that we will not obey or give 
* operation to any laws, fave only thoſe enacted 
* by the king, lords, and commons of Ireland ; 

oe” „ whole 


It does not belong to this ſketch, to go farther into the rife 
and progreſs of the Volunteer Army of Ireland, than to exhibit 
the Piri of an aſſociation entered into ſor internal defence, and 
perſevered in as a means of redreſſing thoſe grievances which the 
nation complained of, as well from the aſſumed ſupremacy of the 
Britiſh parhament, as from the inefficiency of its own, either for 
as? pl internal regulation. They talk of Volunteers in 
Wexford and Kilkenny, ſo early as the years 1766 and 1770, but 
thoſe ſmall bodies of men, aſſociated upon principles very different 
from thoſe we have pcinted out. . | l 
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* whoſe rights and privileges, jointly and ſeve- 
rally, we are determined to ſupport with our 
<<. lives and fortunes.” *. N 1 | 
On the 28th of December 1781, the officers and 
delegates of the firſt Ulſter regiment, commanded 
by the Earl of Charlemont, met at Armagh, and 
after ſome harſh expreſſions againſt parliamentary 
corruption, came to the reſolution of inviting ever 
volunteer aſſociation of Ulſter, to meet in the m 
central town of the province. And accordingly they 
publiſhed, 'in the newſpapers, their invitation for a 
meeting at Dungannon, on the 15th of Febru 
1782. The meaſure was generally diſapproved of, 
at the time, by the beſt friends of the country, and 
by none more (as I have heard) than by the truly 
noble commander of the regiment. Bur, as the dye 
was caſt, he could only play his men to the beſt 
advantage. Accordingly, this worthy Earl, (who 
has fince given another inſtance of his ſignal pru- 
dence, in moderating the zeal of theſe popular meet- 
ings) called together ſome of his ableſt friends, 
and with them digeſted reſolutions for this formi- 
dable aſſemblage. | 
On the 15th of February 1782, the repreſentatives 
of one hundred and forty-three corps of votunteers 
of the province of Ulſter, held at Dungannon, came, 
among others, to the following reſolntions :—— 
„ That a citizen by learning the uſe of arms, does 
* not abandon any of his civil rights : That a 
claim of any body of men, other than the king, 
& lords and commons of Ireland, to make laws to 
bind this kingdom, is unconſtitutional, illegal, and 
„ grievance:— That the powers exerciſed by the 
privy council of both kingdoms, under any colour 
mT 1 OE 


We go no farther back than this meeting, though ſimilar reſo- 
lutions had long before been entered into in other quarters of the 
kingdom; but here they were ſanctioned by the premier Noble- 
man of the nation. 
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or pretence, of the law of Poyning's, are unconſti- 
tutional and a grievance: That the ports of this 
country are by right open to all foreign countries, 
not at war with the king, and that any burthen 


thereupon, or obſtruction thereto, ſave only by the 


parliament of Ireland, are unconſtitutional, illegal, 
and a grievance Ihat a mutiny bill not limited 
in point of duration, from ſeſſion to ſeſſion, is un- 
conſtitutional, and a grievance hat the inde- 
pendence of judges is equally eſſential to the impar- 
tial adminiſtration of juſtice in Ireland, as in Eng- 
land; and that the refuſal or delay of this right to 


Ireland makes a diſtinction, where there ſhould be 


no diſference, may excite jealouſy where perfect 
union ſhould prevail, and is in itſelf, unconſtitu- 
tional and a grievance :— That it 1s our decided and 
unalterable determination, to ſeek a redreſs of theſe 
grievances, and we pledge ourſelves to each other, 
and to our country, as freeholders, fellow-citizens, 
and men, that we will at every enſuing election, 
ſupport thoſe only who have ſupported, and will 
ſupport us therein, and that we will uſe all conſti- 
tutional means to make ſuch our purſuits of re- 
dreſs ſpeedy and effeQtual :— That four members 
from each county of the province of Ulſter (eleven 
to be a quorum) be, and are hereby appointed a 


committee till the next general meeting, to act for 


the volunteer corps here repreſented, and, as occa- 
ſion ſhall require, to call general meetings of the 
province: — That ſaid committee do appoint nine 
of their members to be a committee in Dublin, in 
order to communicate with ſuch other volunteer 
aſſociations in the other provinces, as may think 
proper to come to ſimilar reſolutions, and to deli- 
berate with them on the moſt conſtitutional means 
of carrying them into effect.“ 


It 
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It was now ſeen, from the event, * that the call 
of the Dungannon meeting was not ſo raſh and ill- 
adviſed as was ſuppoſed by many at the time. For 
thoſe, or ſimilar reſolutions, were ſoon after adopt- 
ed by every armed aſſociation in the kingdom. And 
on the 14th of April 1782, the duke of Portland ſu- 
perſeded the earl of .Carlifle in the government of 
Ireland: And on the 16th he ſent the following 
meſſage to both houſes of parliament : 144 I have 
„it in command from his majeſty to inform this 
s houſe, that his majeſty being concerned to find 
«© that diſcontents and jealouſies are prevailing 
„among his loyal ſubjects of this country, upon 
* matters of great weight and importance; his ma- 
5 jeſty recommends to this houſe to take the ſame 
into their moſt ſerious conſideration, in order to 
make ſuch a final adjuſtment as may give mutual 
“ ſatisfaQtion to his kingdoms of Great Britain and 
* Ireland.” 

Both houſes, without delay, drew up addreſſes of 
thanks to his majeſty for this moſt gracious meflage, 
in which, after declaring their rights, they lay before 
him the ſeveral cauſes of their difcontents and jea- 
louſies. In conſequence of which the Lord Lieute- 
nant, in his ſpeech from the throne on the 27th of 
May 1782, aſſures both houſes that immediate 
attention had been paid to their repreſentations, 
and that the Britiſh Legiſlature had concurred in 
a reſolution to remove the cauſes of their dif- 
contents and jealouſies, and are united in a deſire 
to gratify every wiſh expreſſed in their late ad- 
<« dreffes to the throne.—And that his Majeſty had 
given it in command to him to aſſure them of his 
4 gracious diſpoſition to give his royal aſſent to acts 
to prevent the ſuppreſſion of bills in the priv 
d e * council 


There is an old ſaying: Fa&#a eventus probat. But there is 
another and a better.: Careat fecceſſibus opto quiſquis ab eventu facta 
probanda putat. 
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council of this kingdom, and the alteration of 
* them any where, and to limit the duration of the 
act for the regulation and accommodation of his 
* majeſty's forces in this kingdom, to the term of 
* to. gen.“ nt a3 nh 1 % wil is 

In purſuance of [theſe ſtipulations the act of 6 
George I. was repealed by a Britiſh act 22 George III. 
and the other articles were adjuſted by Iriſh acts. 
But it muſt be obſerved, that it was, at the time, 
objected to the requiſition of the Iriſh parliament; 
that the repeal of the 6th of George I. did not 
ive that ſufficient ſecurity to the independency of 
e Iriſh legiſlature on that of England, which it was 
invited to make, by the unconditional meſſage from 
the king, and from the Lord Lieutenant's fpeech from 
the throne. For, as that act was a declaratory one, 
the repeal of it only removed the act from the 
Britiſh ſtatute-book, but left the claim of right 
in the Britiſh parliament preciſely as it was, before 
the ſixth year of George the firſt's reign. Now the 
right had, before that time, not only been claimed 
but exerciſed ; and the poſt- office act, and other 
acts, at that very time, remained unrepealed, which 
had been enacted under that aſſumption. It was 
therefore inſiſted on, that nothing leſs than an ex- 
preſs renunciation, on the part of the Britiſh parli- 
ament, of any right whatever to legiſlate for Ireland, 
could give that full and complete ſecurity, which 
even national compacts can give. 

It muſt alſo be obſerved, that in the addreſs of 
thanks to the king for his gracious intentions above 
ſpecified, the following paragraph was inſerted: ** gra- 
<« tified in thoſe particulars, we do aſſure your Ma- 
« jeſty, that no conſtitutional queſtion between the two 
nations will any longer exiſt, which can interrupt 
their harmony.“ To this it was objected, that it was 
unneceflary, as it did not apply to the ſpeech, and that 
it pledged parliament to acquieſce in future with the 

| meaſures 
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meaſures adopted at preſent. It was argued, that con- 
fining conſtitutional queſtions, to mere acts of legi- 
Mation was too narrow an idea; as every act of State 
might involve a conſtitutional queſtion. Inſtances were 
given of embargoes, and other obſtructions to our 
trade, where it might ſeem to claſh with that of Eng- 
land or Scotland. However, on the 23d of July 
1782, the houſe of commons, in their addreſs to 
the Lord Lieutenant, thus expreſs themſelves : © At 
* the cloſe of this ſeſſion we ſhall have ſeen, under 
© your grace's adminiſtration, the judges rendered 
independent of the crown; the law for the pu- 
* niſhment of mutiny and deſertion abridged in du- 
< ration, and fo altered as to become a vindication 
* of the conſtitution ; the juriſdiction of the heredi- 
<* tary judges of the land reſtored ; the vicious mode 
« of paſling laws, which was heretofore exerciſed 
in this country, reformed; and the ſole and ex- 
„ cluſive right of legiſlation, external as well as 
« internal, in the Iriſh parliament firmly aſſerted on 
e the part of Ireland, and unequivocally acknow- 
& ledged on the part of Great Britain.“ 

The following amendment was propoſed to this 
addreſs : © with reſpect to the ſixth of George the 
„ firſt, we muſt lament, that though in hope to 
* quiet the people, this houſe without having ſeen 
% or read the act of repeal, have declared that the 
« Britiſh parliament have fully, finally and irrevo- 
cably acknowledged our ſole and excluſive right 
© to make laws for Ireland in all caſes, external as 
«© well as internal; yet we have much ground to 
„ doubt this hath not been ſufficiently done, and 
< to believe that the people of Ireland are growing 
* more and more of that opinion.“ üs 

Upon this, two oppoſite opinions began to be 
ſupported with ſome heat in this country: the one 
in favour of what was done, the other in ſupport 
of what ought to be done. But a circumſtance ſoon 
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| occurred which left the former almeſt without a 
| partiſan ; for they who could not, or would not, be 
| convinced by argument, were filenced by the fact: 
| a caufe was removed by writ of error, from the 
3 King's-bench of Ireland, to that of England, where 
. it Was received and heard by Lord Mansfield; a 
judge whoſe opinion was concluſive upon the ineffi- 
cacy of a /emple repeal*. The people, who, as uſual, 
8 e 


* To the Firſt NEWRY REGIMENT. 
GexTLEmEn, | | 


I have ever contemplated with the utmoſt abhorrence, the per- 
petual mutiny bill. I met it at firſt with aſtoniſhment and indig- 
nation, and have encountered it in every ſtage with the moſt cor- 
dial. deteſtation. 

[ conceived it an affront to your nation, a ſtah to her liberty 
and a mockery of her public ſpirit. Confirmed in this opinion, 
by the argument advanced in ſupport of the meaſure, I ſhall per- 
fiſt to encounter its malignity with renovated determination, and 
in the ſincere hope, that a law cannot remain unexplained and 
unamended, which ſtands convicted by every principle of every 
free nation in the world. | , 

J enter moſt entirely into thoſe virtuous, and I will add mode- 
rate and humble wiſhes, which go to the eſtabliſhment of your 
parliamentary independence. I am ſo fully poſſeſſed of your an- 
cient and invaluable title to Britiſh prvileges, that I conceive any 
thing ſhort of the Britiſh Conſtitution is ſhort of your Rights, 
and an inſolent diſtinction between two kingdoms whoſe ſubjefts 
are equal by nature, and equal by Franchiſe—certain to be in- 
volved in the ſame calamities, and therefore entitled to be con- 
foled by the ſame privileges. In this creed and confidence, 1 ſhall 
not ceaſe to hope that the time is at hand, when a ToTaL 
RENUNCIAT1ION of ſupremacy, or aſſertion of parliamentary in- 
dependency ſhall be obtained. The criſis—the intereſts of Eng- 
land — the moderated exertions of Ireland, and the connection 
of both, promiſe and demand it. In my humble province I 
ſhall not be wanting—and am, with the molt fincere reſpect, 


Your moſt obedient, 


Humble ſervant, 


December 15, 1781. HENRY GRATTAN. 
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always decide firſt and then deliberate, began to 
ruminate on perſons and things, on times and 
places, on circumſtances and characters. Their in- 
dignation was only moderated by their contempt of 
a new example of apoſtacy, ſhocking to the feel- 
ings of à nation, fertile in renegadoes to public 
In this fermenting ſtate of the public mind, the 
Britiſh parliament, with a magnanimity becomin 
the great council of a great nation, paſſed a bill for 
removing all doubts, Which had ariſen or might 
ariſe, concerning the excluſive rights of the parlia- 
ment and courts of Ireland, in matters of legiſlature 
and judicature. By 23d Geo. III. c. 28. it is de- 
clared by the king and both houſes of the Britiſh 
parliament, that the right claimed by the peo- 
„ple of Ireland, to be bound only by laws en- 
© ated by his majeſty and the parliament of that 
„“ kingdom, in all caſes whatever, and to have all 
* actions and ſuits at law or in equity, which 
* ſhould be inſtituted in that kingdom, decided by 
© his majeſty's courts therein finally, and without 
« * from thence, is eſtabliſhed and aſcertained 
& for ever, and at no time after to be queſ- 
* tioned. And that no writ of error or appeal 
* ſhould be received or adjudged by any court in 
«© Great Britain.“ 
For the better underſtanding the mode of paf- 
ſing bills at preſent, the following extracts may be 
uſeful. By 22 Geo. III. cap. 47. The chief go- 
vernor and council ſhall certify all ſuch bills, and 
none other, 'as both houſes judge expedient to be 
enacted to his majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, un- 
der the great ſeal, without addition, diminution, or 
alteration. | 
2. All bills ſo certified, and returned under 
the great ſeal of Great Britain, without addition, 
| | diminution, 
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diminution, or alteration, and none other, ſhall 
paſs in parliament of this kingdom, any former 
law, ſtatute, or uſage to the contrary in any wiſe 
notwithſtand ing. . oa NG ub 
3. No bill ſhall be certified into Great Britain 
as a cauſe and conſideration for holding a par- 
liament; but parliaments may be holden although 
no ſuch bill ſhall have been certified previous to 
asg s 1s Annette 8 
4. No parliament ſhall be | holden, until licence 
firſt had and obtained from his majeſty, his heirs 
and ſucceſſors, under the great ſeal of Great 
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' APPENDIX. 


o. 


HAT follows was, for the greater part, ex- 
tracted from the papers found in the office 
of a late Secretary of State, ſoon after his deceaſe, 
and were given to me by a friend in London, to- 
gether with ſeveral original letters, from ſome men 
of the higheſt ſtations in this kingdom, from the 
year 1753 to 1780. The letters of Primate Stone, 
will throw a great light on the principles of men 
and parties in his time, as thoſe of others, now 
alive, will diſcover the true ſprings of their own 
conduct, and of others with whom they acted. | 
But theſe we muſt reſerve for our Hiſtory of the 
times. In the mean while, an authentic copy of 
the Lord Lieutenant's commiſſion and private in- 
ſtructions may not be unacceptable, together with a 
view of the ſeveral departments of the ſtate, pub- 
lic offices, revenues, &c. interſperſed with curſory 
obſervations.— 
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VETTERS PATENT, 


APPOINTING | 
LIONEL, Duxs of DORSET, 
To be his Majeſty's Lieutenant General of Ireland, 5 


and alſo his Majeſty's Governor General of that 
e —DPated December 1 . 17 35. | 


Gl the Second by the Grace of God, of Great Bri- 

tain, France and Ireland, King, defender of the Faith, &c. 
To all to whom theſe preſents ſhall come, Greeting. ' | 

1. WHEREAS, we by our letters patent, made under our great 
ſeal of Great Britain, bearing date at Weſtminſter the 15th day 
of November, in the twentieth year of our reign, did appoint, 
make, ordain, conſtitute, and depute our right truſty and right 
well beloved couſin and counſellor William Earl of Harrington our 
Lieutenant General of our kingdom of Ireland, and alſo our, 
Governor General of that kingdom, to have, hold, enjoy, exer- 
ciſe, and occupy the ſaid office, unto the ſaid William Earl of 
Harrington, together with, all and ſingular powers, authorities, 
preeminences, privileges, perquiſites, profits, allowances, advan- 
tages and emoluments whatſoever to a ſaid office belonging or 

appertaining, during our pleaſure, as by the ſaid Letters Patent 
(amongſt divers powers and authorities, and other things therein 
contained, and thereby granted, relation being thereunto had) 
may more fully and at large appear. 

2. Now. know ye, that we have revoked and determined, and 
by theſe Wes do revoke and determine our ſaid recited Letters. | 
Patent, and all ſingular matters and things therein contained and 
thereby granted. 

3. Axn further know y ye, 5 we, repoſing eſpecial truſt and 
FE in Be prudence, fidelity,” circumſpection and wiſdom 
of our right tru and right entirely beloved couſin and counſellor. 
Lionel Duke of (bers 1 FE wane, of our council, and of our 


5 certain 
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dained, conſtituted and deputed, and by theſe — do 
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certain knowledge and meer motion, have made, or- 
make, ordain, conſtitute and depute Ao ſaid Lionel Duke of 
Dorſet, our Lieutenant General of our kingdom of Ireland, "nd 
alſo our Governor General of our ſaid —— 

4. To have, hold, enjoy, — occupy the ſaid office 
unto the ſaid Lionel Duke of Dorſet, — with all * 4 

ers, authorities, ui profits, 

em and emo 2 the ſaid office 
belonging or appertaining (except thoſe which are hereafter ex- 
cepted in theſe our 1 patent) in as ample manner and form 
to all intents and p ory ou as the ſaid office was held, exerciſed and 
— by the ſaid William Earl of Harrington during our plea- 


hops Grvine and granting unto our ſaid Lieutenant and our 
n theſe preſents, full power and authority to 

keep, and cauſe to be kept, our peace and the laws and cuſtoms of 
our kingdom aforeſaid. 

6. Ax to correct and puniſh, and cauſe dq be coratied: and 
puniſhed all and fingular our 2 ſubjects of our ſaid kingdom, 
and other perſons whatſoever receiving wages from us, or from our 
ſaid Lieutenant General and our Governor General, and other per- 
ſons whatſoever there, being in any manner delinquent and offend- 
ing againſt us, the peace, cuſtoms or laws aforeſaid, according to 
their demerits, conformable to the laws and cuſtoms aforeſaid, by 
ſuch ways and means as ſhall be moſt for our honopr and advan- 


* 


tage, and for the good government of our ſaid Kingdom, and of our 


liege people and ſubjeRs there, according to the diſcretion of our 
ſaid Li eutenant General and our Governor General. 

7. AND alſo to ordain, make and eſtabliſh ordinances and fta- 
tutes for the ſafe and good government of our kingdom aforeſaid, 
according to the advice of our council there and to the laws and 
cuſtoms of our ſaid kin _ and a 

8. Moreover to m 72 and to award exe- 
cutions, and all offenders and delin to correct, impriſon, and 
ſet at liberty and deliver according to . courſe of law. 

9. Ax alſo by the ſaid advice & our council to receive and ad- 
mit to our faith and , all perſons whatſoever now inhabiting 
and dwelling, or der to inhabit and dwell within our King. 
dom aforeſaid, who have been, are, or may be rebels and oppoſers 
to _ our "+a and ſuch e make, 

and give by ſuch advice full e remiſſion, relaxation and ab- 
ſolution, as well general to ſuch and every one of them 
aſking, or deſirous to pry we uch pardon, as well for * homicide, 
«© robbery, felony, murder, rapes, thefts, cheats, adhering: to 
enemies, outlawries, treſpaſſes and contempts and other offen- 
« ces, whatſoever heretofore committed or hereafter to be com-' 


ſaid kin ſuch and their for- 
——— our gdom by any perſons, r 
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feitures which may be pardoned by the laws of our kingdom of 
Ireland, and * —— give and deliver, our firm peace unto them 
and every one of them, by our letters patent under the great 
ſeal which we uſe in our kingdom aforefaid in due form, and 
alſo to accept and receive the ſame perſons and other perſons 
whatſoever to fines and redemptions for ſuch offences, and every 
one of them who ought, or are willing to make fines and redemp- 
tions, and to do and command to be done juſtice to all perſons 
according to the laws and cuſtoms aforeſaid. | | 
10. And alſo to puniſh all and fingular rebels of our ſaid king- 
dom, and others whatſoever hereafter invading our faid kingdom, 
and intending to plunder, moleſt, or in any other manner what- 
ſoever to d or lay waſte our ſaid kingdom, and our ſuhjects 
of the ſame, and ſuch as refuſe to juſtify themſelves according to 
the laws and cuſtoms aforeſaid, if neceſſity require it to puniſh by 
our regal authority, and by ſuch other ways and means as are 
moſt proper according to their demerits, and with death itſelf if 
the nature of the caſe require it, and for that cauſe to raiſe, fum- 
mon and levy our ſubjects, and with our faid ſubjects ſo levied, to 
march againſt the faid rebels, and them to invade, conquer and 


chaſtiſe. ; 
11; And if occaſion require it by the advice aforeſaid, to let 
and demiſe their lands to others who ſhall be willing and intend to 


ſerve us, and alſo to treat with and make peace with them, and 
to reſtore them to our peace as often as there ſhall be occafion. 

12. PrxovipeD always nevertheleſs that upon every ſuch demiſe 
and leafe, hereafter to be made by the ſaid Lionel Duke of Dor- 
ſet, with the advice of our council aforeſaid, by virtue of theſe 
our letters patent, the annual rent thereon due, be always re- 
ſerved to us, our heirs and ſuccefſors. 

14. Moxxoves, we give and grant unto the ſaid Lionel Duke of 
Dorſet, our Lieutenant General, and our Governor General, by 
virtue of theſe preſents, full power and authority to pardon, ab- 

ſolve, remit and releaſe, all treaſons, and alſo felonies, murders, 
: there, and other caſes and offences whatſoever, committed or 

to be committed by our ſubjects of our ſaid kingdom of Ireland, 
or by other perſons reſiding there (treaſons which concern the 
deſtruction of our life only excepted), and to grant in our name, 
thereupon, our letters patent under our faid great feal to any 
perſon whatſoever of our kingdom of Ireland, and to command 
our Chancellor or keeper of the ſeal of our ſaid kingdom of Ire- 
land to ſeal the fame. 
14. Ws further give and grant, unto the ſaid Lionel Duke of 
fet, our Lieutenant General _ var 9 Sg full 
power and authority to prefer in oever offices in our king- 
dom aforeſaid, any perſons whatſoever being of an Engliſh fully, 
and them to make, e and conſtitute, officers within our king- 

t 


. to them and all and of 
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them during our pleaſure, together with the wages and rewards to 
the ſaid office anciently due and accuſtomed (the office of Chan- 
cellor, Treaſurer, Under-Treaſurer, Juſtices of either Bench, and 
Barons of our Exchequer, the office of Maſter of the Rolls, the 
office of Treaſurer at War, the office of Marſhal, the office of 
Maſter of the Ordnance,. and Clerk of the Cheque, the office of 
Preſident of Munſter and Connaught, and the office of Attorney, : 
and Solicitor General of our ſaid. kingdom of Ireland excepted, ; 
and alſo except all officers in our army in our kingdom of Ireland 
aforeſaid, and all offices of Governors, and other officers whatſo- 
ever of any of our forts and caſtles in our kingdom of Ireland 
aforeſaid, all which ſaid offices above excepted, we do by theſe 
preſents wholly reſerve to ourſelves the full and abſolute power of 
diſpoſing and granting from time to time). 

15. We bave alſo granted and by thele preſents do grant Into 
the ſaid Lionel Duke of Dorſet, our Lieutenant General and 
our Governor General, power during our pleaſure, to give, grant 
and confer to whatſoever fit perſons he ſhall pleaſe, all Eccleſiaſti- 
cal offices, as well with cure, as without cure (that is to lay) Vi. 
carages, Parſonages, Prebends, Chanterſhips, Chaplainſhips of 
hoſpitals, Arch- deaconries and other benefices whatſoever (the 
nomination, preſentation and granting of Archbiſhops, Bi- 
ſhops and Deans always excepted) as well in cathedral as Co 
ate churches, hoſpitals and pariſh churches in whatſoever Mace 
within our kingdom of Ireland, by whatſoever title now vacant, 
and howſoever belonging to. our preſentation, diſpoſition,; or do- 
nation, 

16. And to ratify, approve and confirm; the eſtates A. poſſeſ- 
ſions of all and ſingular perſons who are poſſeſſed of any of them, 
and to ratify, approve and confirm the privileges, liberties, im- 
munities and grants, heretofore made or granted by our prede- 
ceſſors, or any of them, as ſhall ſeem moſt expedient to our ſaid 


Lieutenant General, and our Governor General, by che advice 


and conſent of our Council in our kingdom aforeſaid, | 

17. We have granted further and by theſe preſents do grant 
to the ſaid Lionel Duke of Dorſet our Lieutenant General and 
our Governor General, power to receive the fealties, proviſions 
and renunciations of Archbiſhops and Biſhops heretofore. made, 
ordained and accuſtomed, or hereafter to be made ordained and 
appointed, and to receive in our name all other things due to us, 
and to command the ſaid Archbiſhops, Biſhops and everyone of 
them to deliver the temporalities to our Chancellor or Keeper of 
the ſeal of our ſaid kingdom of Ireland for the, time being, with 
all and ſingular rights, emoluments, profits and 3 revenues. reſeryed 


to us by reaſon of the vacancies, of the ſaid Benchices, Dignities, 
Ach or Wer. | | 
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18. Axw alſo to receive in our name homage of all and ſingu- 
lar our tenants and ſubjects whatſoever as well ſpiritual as tem- 
poral, in our kingdom of Ireland aforeſaid, and to command their 
lands and tenements of their inheritance to be delivered to our 
Chancellor or keeper of the ſeal of our faid kingdom of Ireland 
for the time being, and to remove our hands from off them. 

19. AnÞ to provide and take ſufficient and neceſſary victualling 
for the expence of his houſehold and of his ſoldiers, in whatſoever 

ice within the ſaid kingdom of Ireland, by the purveyors of his 
ouſchold and others his ſervants, together with ſufficient carri- 
age for the ſame, as well within liberties as without, paying a 
reaſonable: price for the ſame according to the form of the ftatute 
heretofore made concerning ſuch proviſions, unleſs it is now other- 
wiſe. agreed or hereafter may be otherwiſe agreed by compoſition 
made with the inhabitants of the counties within the parts com- 
monly called the Engliſh Pale, and other counties without the faid 
parts, and that our ſaid Lieutenant General and our Governor 
General, ſhall and may have yearly the ſum of money heretofore 
agreed on in the ſaid compoſition in compenſation and'recompence 
for ſuch victualling, to be provided and taken by the purveyors 
of his houſehold, which compoſition we think fit to be obſerved 
for the benefit of our ſubjectns s.. 3 805 
20. AnD alſo to ſummon and cauſe to be ſummoned and held 

a parliament according to the laws, ſtatutes and cuſtoms of our 
kingdom of Ireland whenſoe ver it ſhall feem moſt expedient to him. 
Nevertheleſs our conſent in that behalf being always firſt aſked 
and obtained. tot 244 4 | A 

21. Anvalſo to prorogue and adjourn the parliament as often 
as neceflity;ſhall require, and. fully to determine, diffolve and put 
an end to the ſame; and to ſine and puniſh according tothe laws 
and cuſtoms of our kingdom of Ireland whatfoever perſons who 
being ſo ſummoned ſhall be abſent and not hindered on any law- 
. G7 FMS 34s 

22. Ws have granted moreover and by theſe ' preſents do 
grant to our ſaid Lieutenant and our Governor General full 
and ſufficient power and authority to compel all officers account- 
able (the Freafurer and under Treaſurer of our ſaid kingdom only 
excepted) to deliver in and make up their acedunts before our 
ſaid Treaſurer and Under-Treaſurer and Barons of the Exchequer 
of our ſaid kingdom of Ireland. .. 

23. Also to enquire, and-cauſe enquiry to be made by-fuch 
ways and means as to him ſhall-ſeem moſt meet, of whatſoever 
goods and chattels, which they or any other perſons, had or may 
have, who have forfeited to us, or any of our anceſtors or proge- 
nitors, or ſhall hereafter forfeit, and which ure or ſhall be con- 
cealed from us. . N ö ai ban f 11 


a = 
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24. And to do, candle, execute, and ordain all and fin 
other thitgs which do or ought to belong to the office of our 
Lieutenant 


\ 
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Lieutenant General and our Governor General by the uſage 
and cuſtom. ofvur ſaid kingdom, and which 7 be — for 
the overnment, ſafety and preſeryation of the peace of our 
. faid ki e and the recovery 

of our rights in our kingdom of Ireland (ſaving as is above re- 
ſerved), and to do, execute and ordain all other things for us 
and in our name, in our ſaid kingdom of Ireland, as we might or 
could do if we were there preſent in our perſon. 

25. WE give moreover to the ſaid Lionel Duke of Dorſet, 
our Lieutenant General and our Governor General, power and 
authority, to command and make uſe of all our ſhips whatſoever, 
or other veſſels which now are in our ſervice or hereafter ſhall be, 
and ſhall be ſent upon any occaſion" about the coaſts of our ſaid 
kingdom of Ireland, for the defence of our ſaid kingdom, and for 
our ſervice and the ſafeguard of our ſaid kingdom, as to him ſhall 
ſeem expedient, according to his diſcretion, and by the advice of 
our Council of our faid kingdom of Ireland, unleſs we by any 
ſpecial commiſſion of us or of our commiſſioners for executing the 
office of our Admiral of Great Britain, or of our Admiral of 
Great Britain for the time being, have or ſhall give any ſpecial 
inſtructions, commands and ſervices by any particular order given 
to the commander and captains of our ſaid ſhips, or otherwiſe to be 
ſent to them. Ra; 

26. WE have alſo appointed the ſaid Lionel Duke of Dorſet 
our commander and Captain General of our army as well now 
being as hereafter to be in our ſaid kingdom of Ireland during 
our pleaſure, with the allowances therefore due, and accuſtomed 
(except as before is excepted and reſerved), and we do grant by 
theſe preſents to the ſaid Lionel Duke of Dorſet, Captain Gene- 
ral of our army there, full power and authority of making, or- 
daining and conſtituting laws, ordinances and proclamations from 
time to time as the cafe ſhall require, according to the laws and 
cuſtoms of our faid kingdom of Ireland, for the good govern- 
ment of our army aforeſaid, and of all perſons whatſoever under 
the command and government of the fame Captain-general of 
our army, and of executing the ſame laws, ordinances and 
clamations, and of enforcing due execution thereof, and alſo of 
inflicting, adjudging and awarding, ſuch corporal pains, impriſon- 
ment, fines, fi * and all — pains penalt ies vchatſoever 
againſt and upon, all delinquents, or offenders againſt ſuch laws, 
ordinances, and proclamations, as to the ſame Governor, and our 
Captain General of our army ſhall ſeem requiſite and neceſſary, all 
which laws, ordinances, and preclamations, ſo. as aforeſaid to be 
made, our will is ſhall be obſerved under ſuch penalties as ſhall be 
contained in the, ſame; and by theſe preſents, we give unto him 
full power and authority, of ufing and exerciſing within our ſaid 
kingdom, if need ſhall be. e | : 


27. Maxriar 
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27. MazTrar law, in caſes wh the laws of our ki n of 
Ireland it may be exerciſed; and alſo of ſubſtituting, aſſigning 
and appointing under him, within our ſaid kingdom, by our let- 
ters patent to be made under our great ſeal of our ſaid kingdom, 
ſuch and ſo many Marſhals, Commiſſaries and other officers, to 
exerciſe and execute the law of arms, or martial law, as to our 
Licutenant-general and our Governor-general ſhall from time to 
time ſeem expedient to exerciſe, execute, and uſe the ſaid laws ag 
often as need or neceſſity thall require, and of adminiſtering an oath, 
and of doing and performing, by himſelf or by other perſons, 
all other things which do in any manner appertain to the execu- 
25 . n very a 

t our utenant-general our Governor- 
ſhould attend our royal perſon, concerning affairs of £1. e 
ment in his proper perſon, 

28, Tux Ton, we do further give, and by theſe preſents 
do grant unto the faid Lionel Duke of Dorſet, our Lieutenant- 
general and Governor-general full power and authority of naming 
and appointing by our letters patent hereafter to be made, under 
our great ſeal of our ſaid kingdom of Ireland, in our name, from 
time to time, ſuch perſon or ſuch two or three perſons and the 
ſurvivor or ſurvivors of them, as our ſaid Lieutenant · general and 
Governor-general in this behalf ſhall think proper, to be our de- 
puty, or deputy's juſtice or juſtices during our pleaſure, for the 

t of our ſaid kingdom of Ireland, in his abſence, until 
our ſaid Lieutenant and Governor General, ſhall return into 
our {aid kingdom of Ireland, for the government of the ſame 
as aforeſaid: We will neyertheleſs in the ſame letters 
patent, it be provided and given in command, in our name, 
to ſuch perſon or perſons, ſo as aforeſaid to be made deputy or 
deputics, juſtice or juſtices, in his abſence, only that it not 
be lawful for any ſuch deputy or deputies, juſtice or juſtices, to 
pay or deliver out our treaſure or money, to any perſon whatſo- 
ever, by the authority or warrant of ſuch deputy or deputies, 
juſtice or juſtices alone, but that all and all manner of orders and 
warrants, for the payment of our treaſure and money, ſhall be 
made and ſigned, not only under the proper hand or hands of 
ſuch deputy or deputies, juſtice or juſtices, in his abſence only, 
but . alſo under the hands of our right well-beloved and | 
counſellors the Chief Baron of our Exchequer, the Chancellor of 
our Exchequer, and our princi of State there for the 
time being, or at leaſt under the hands of two of them. 

29. WI 8 charge and command, by theſe preſents all 
and ſingular, Arch-biſhops, Dukes, Marquiſſes, Earls, Viſcounts, 
Biſhops, Barons, Juſtices, Knights, Freemen and others our 
ſubjects of our kingdom of Ireland aforeſaid, that they be at- 
tending or aſſiſting, aiding and adviſing unto the ſaid Lionel 
Duke of Dorſet, our Lieutenant · general and our Governor-gene- 


ral 
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ral in our ſaid kingdom, and that they be obedient to him in all 
things as becometh and ſhall become them. 

30. PaovipEp, nevertheleſs, and by theſe preſents, we do 
grant, appoint and ordain, that the moſt Rev. Father in God, 
our right truſty and right entirely beloved counſellor George 
Arch-biſhop of Armagh, Primate of all Ireland, our right truſty 
and well-beloved bun fellert Robert Baron Newport of Newport, 
our Chancellor of that our Kingdom of Ireland, and Henry Boyle, 
Eſq; Speaker of our Houſe of Commons in our ſaid kingdom, 
lately appointed and conſtituted by virtue of certain letters patent 
made under our great ſeal of our kingdom of Ireland aforeſaid, 
Juſtices and Governors- general of our ſaid kingdom of Ireland 
in the abſence of the ſaid William Earl of Harrington, and until 
the ſaid William Earl of Harrington ſhould return into our faid 
kingdom of Ireland, or during our pleaſure, ſhall and may be 
our Juſtices, and Governors- general of our ſaid kingdom of Ire- 
land; and that they may do and perform all and ſingular the 
matters and things in the ſaid letters patent laſt mentioned con- 
tained, according to the tenor of thoſe letters patent, until the arriv- 
al of the ſaid Lionel Duke of Dorſet, into our ſaid kingdom of 
Ireland, or during our pleaſure, or until other ſignification of 
our will ſhall be made by us under our great ſeal of Great Britain, 
or of our kingdom of Ireland ; and that the ſaid George Arch- 
biſhop of Armagh, Robert Baron Newport of Newport, and 
Henry Boyle, may collect, receive and levy, and have to their own 
uſe all and fingular ſuch fees, profits, revenues, wages, perquiſites, 
rewards, commodities and emoluments, whatſoever and no others, 
from henceforth, and until the arrival of the ſaid Lionel Duke 
of Dorſet into our ſaid kingdom of Ireland, or during our plea- 
ſure, or until other ſignification ſhall be made of our will, as they 
might and could collect, receive, levy, and to have to their own 
uſe from henceforth, until the ſaid William Earl of Harrington 
ſhould arrive within our ſaid kingdom of Ireland, by reaſon of 
their ſaid offices, if the ſaid recited letters patent granted to the 
ſaid William Earl of Harrington as aforeſaid, bearing date the 
15th day of November, in the twentieth year of our reign, had 

remained in full force and virtue, and had not been revoked and. 
determined by theſe, preſents. In witneſs whereof, we have 
cauſed theſe our letters to be made patent. Witneſs ourſelf at 
Weſtminſter, the 15th day of December, in the twenty-fourth 


year of our reign. : 35 
as By writ of Privy Seal, 
| |, YORKE and YORKE. | 
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Our abt ponds 11 ric it neh b beloied Coulis 
and counſellor LIONEL DukE of DORSET, 
whom we have appointed to be our Lieutenant 
General and General Governor of our Kingdom 
of Ireland. Given at our Court at St. James's, 
the 24th day of December 11750, in the * 
; fourth er of our . on | 
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AVING upon terien 5 eee for che peace, proſperi- 
ty and government of our kingdom of Ireland, made 
0 


ice of you for the effecting thoſe ends, as a perſon of approv- 
ed - loyalty, ' wiſdom, courage, moderation and integrity, to be 
our Lieutenant to repreſent our Royal perſon there; and having 
for the authorizing you therein, already cauſed Letters Patent to 
be paſſed unto you, under our great ſeal of Great Britain, we 
doubt not but you will purſue all prudent courſes for the good 
government and increaſe of the profit of the ſame; and for the 
better enabling you thereunto, we do hereby give you full power 
and authority to keep the peace, the laws, and commendable 
cuſtoms of our ſaid kingdom; to govern all our people there, to 
chaſtiſe and correct offenders, and to countenance and encourage 
ſuch as ſhall do well. And we do alſo think fit to preſcribe unto 
you ſome things which will be neceffary for you to obſerve in the 
government. 24 therefore, we do hereby 2 and enjoin 
ou, 
\ 1. That you forthwith, with It convenient ſpeed may be, 
inform yourſelf particularly of the preſent ſtate of that our king - 
dom, in all the parts thereof, and what is therein amiſs, and b 
what means the ſame may be beſt provided for, and thereof went. 
mit to us an account in writing, to the end ne receive a 
r knowledge of the fame. + —_ 
2. And 
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2. And for as much as the firſt and principal foundation of 
ſucceſs in all our actions, doth reft upon the true ſervice of 

God; we do eſpecially require it of you that above all things you 
endeavour to ſettle matters ſo in the church that Almighty God 
may be well ſerved ; in order whereunto you are to take care that 
the ſpiritual livings in our gift as they ſhall become void be ſupplied 
by pious and orthodox perſons, who being of good repute, may 
reſide upon their benefices, and you are alſo to p other 


there may be an equal and im 

our ſeveral courts of judicature of that our kingdom ; and there- 
fare it muſt be your particular care whom we placed in ſu - 
preme authority under us in that kingdom, to enquire diligently 
into the fame, how the Judges and Miniſters in our ſeveral courts 
of judicature do behave themſelves iu the diſcharge of their re- 
ſpective truſts, to the end that ſuch as are found to deſerve ill may 
be removed, and their s filled with perſons of better merit. 

4- We having thought fit to appoint Commiſſioners to manage 
our whole revenue in that our kingdom ; our pleaſure is, that 
you do from time to time aſſiſt, countenance and fupport, our 
faid Commiſſioners, and the officers employed by them, upon all 
occaſions, and as juſtice and our fervice ſhall require; and you ſhall 
alfo take care, that all our Judges, Officers and Miniſters, more 
eſpecially the Barons of our Court of Exchequer, do give them all 
fitting diſpatch, and countenance ; you ſhall alſo frequently call up- 
onthem to give an account of their proceedings in the management 
of the commiſſion and the execution of the truſt we have com- 
mitted to them, of which you are from time to time to tranſ- 
mit an account to us. 3 

5. In the ſurvey of eſcheated or concealed lands, you ſhall 
take care that a better valuation be made for us than heretofore 
hath been accuſtomed ; and that our furveyor certify no value 
upon any particular before a view and inquiſition be firſt made and 
taken of the land, either by himſelf or his ſafficient deputy au- 
thorized. vp. 

6. Whenſoever there {hall be any letters from us, for diſpoſing 
of any money to public uſes, wc there ſhall be other letters at 
the ſame time for the payment of any money to any particular 
perfons, in all fuch you ſhall prefer the public letters before 
the private. r 

. In caſe it ſhould happen at any time that our revenue ſhould 
not hold out to pay the whole eſtabliſument; you ſhall take care 
that the fame be not applied to the payment of any penſions until 
the reſt of the civil and military liſt be firſt paid; and if afterwards 

the 


7 
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the fame will not hold out to the payment of the penſions, you 
n 5 abatement to be made out of each of 

8. You ſhall give no orders upon any letters which ſhall come 
from us, for granting any money or lands, or releafing or abating 
of any rents, or other ſums of money due to us, in our ſaid king- 
dom, unleſs a petition have been firſt preſented unto us, which 
petition is either to be recommended by you, or the ſame to be 
tranſmitted to you by one of our principal Lene of State, and 
your ſenſe and opinion is to be had thereupon ; afterwards ſuch 
petition ſhall be referred to our Commiſſioners of our Treaſury, or 
our high Treaſurer of this our realm for the time being, who 
are to be made acquainted with what you ſhall write either in 
recommending ſuch petition, or upon the tranſmiſſion of any 
| fuch to you; and our ſaid Commiſſioners report, or the report of 
our high Treaſurer for the time being, is to be had thereupon be- 
fore = letter or order be ſigned. | 

9. You ſhall as often as you ſee convenient, order an exact 
muſter to be taken of all our forces there, that ſo it may ap- 
pear if each regiment, company, or be eſfectually of 
number it ought to be, and which we allow for upon' the 
rolls ; taking care it may be done at different times, and at 
and ſo many convenient places of rendezvous as may not in any 
wie endanger the ſafety of the garriſons during the time the 
_— F 

ing oath, and no other, ( except ſuch as are 
act of Parliament) to be err and 
diers of the army, who have not already taken the ſame, and to 
all Governors of towns, forts and caſtles, who ſhall be made here - 
after, and to ſuch others as you ſhall think ſit ; and ſuch of them 
C0000 
ce. 


The O AT H of FIDELITY, 


To be taken by every Orricer, SoLDIER, and 
| GovEeRNoR, as above-mentioned. 


I ſwear to be true to our Sovereign Lord King George the 
r to ſerve him honeſtly and faithfully in the defence 
of his perſon, crown and dignity, againſt all his enemies, and op- 
poſers whatſoever, and to obſerve and obey, his Majeſty's orders 
and the orders of the Generals and officers ſet over me by his 


g 3 80 help me God. 


10. Whereas 
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10. Whereas we have thought fit to retain to ourſelves the 
power of granting oommiſſions to any officer in our army, or to 
any Governor or other officer of any of our forts or caſtles in 
that our Kingdom of Ireland, and to reſerve che ſame to our own 
diſpoſal; and it being alſo our intention to ſign for the future, 
with our own hand, al commiſſions for ſuch XS or employ — 
ments; when any of them ſnall become vacant, you ſhall forthwith 
adviſe us thereof; and our will and pleaſure is, that at ſuch times 
as you ſhall be attending our Royal Perſon, you do preſent the 
commiſſions for ſuch offices and employment, unto us for our 
royal ſignature, and do counterſign the ſame; and that in your 
abſence in our ſaid kingdom, « be preſented. unto us, and 
counterſigned by one of our principal Secretaries of State; and 
that the fees which ſhould have become due and payable to ſuch 
Secretary of State, upon ſuch. commiſſions ſo to be by him preſent- 
ed and counterſigned, ſhall n be aaa to your Secre- 
tary. 
11. You are likewiſe to take « care chat our x farpen be quartered 
by ſuch, fit rules as have been heretofore obſerved, and ſo as may 
* with the leaſt burthen and inconvenience to our ſubjects, and 
to that end you are to give tric, charge, that they be orderl 
in their quarters, according to ſuch exact diſcipline, as you jen 
chink fit to preſcribe. them, and that the officers be not allowed 
or permitted to detain or keep in their hands the ſoldiers pay 
after it ſhall be due to, and actually paid out for them; and that 
no officer be permitted to be abſent from his command, without 
licence firſt obtained from you; and in caſe any of the officers of 
our ſaid forces, -ſhall at any time miſbehave himſelf, you ſhall 
either cauſe him to be tried in due manner, or elſe immediately to 
be ſuſpended as you, ſhall find fit, till you have repreſented the 
matter to us, and received our pleaſure upon it. | 

12. Being informed that there have been frequent duels and 
quarrels between the officers of our army there, we have thought 
fit, in order to prevent the ſame for the future, hereby to autho- 
rize and empower you, to caſhier from time. td time, all ſuch offi- 
cers as. ſhall ſend, receive, or deliver any challenge, or give any 
real affront, to, any other, the ſame being made appear to you; 
and our pleaſure alſo is, that you declare to ſuch officer or officers 
ſo offe endi ing, that he or they ſhall never more be employed in our 
{ermnce.*--, 
bs 7 You kill with what ſpeed convedidptly you may, "al a 
ſurvey and account. to be taken of the preſent ſtate of our caſtles, 
ferts and places of our magazines, and alſo of the military ſtore 
aud train of artillery.” And you are to report to us hat fortifi- 
cations' are ſit to he kept up, and which demoliſhed ; and for the 
better ſupplying of our ſtores from henceforth with powder, you 
ſhall endeavour to erect and ſet up the art of making ſaltpetre 
within that our kingdom. 


14. Lou 


14. You tal in 1 2 WENTZ to SIM and im 
the trade of that our kingdom, ſo far as may confiſt wi 
hws made and in force, for the. welfare and benefit of — 
in this our realm of our Great Britain; and more eſpecially with 
thoſe which relate to our foreign plantations; and we particular- 
ly recommend to you the improvement and * of the 
linen manufacture in that our kingdom. 

15. You ſhall give all lawful, encouragement to all proteſtant 
ſtrangers reſorting into that our kingdom; and if a . 
number of them ſhall be willing to eſtabliſh themſelves in any great 
cities or towns, or in any other places for trade and manu- 
factures, upon repreſentation of the ſame to ns, we ſhall give orders 
that" they ſhall enjoy ſuch privileges 3s may conſiſt with the laws 
and peace of that our kingdom. 

16. Vou muſt be careful more particularly to renew a ſtrict and 
ſevere prohibition againſt the tranſportation of wool to any parts 
beyond the ſeas, cauſing ſufficient ſecurity to be taken, that what- 
ſoever quantities ſhall be at any time ſhipped for Great Britain, be 
truly brought and landed here, and not carried (as we are inform- 
ed is but too commonly done) into foreign parts; for the effectual 
preventing whereof, our pleaſure is, that you take ſtrict order that 
all ſuch bonds as ſhall become forfeited, be with all vigour and 
faithfulneſs proſecuted againſt the offenders. without nen or 
connivance in thoſe entruſted with that proſecution; and for the 
better diſcovery of all therein, you ſhall cauſe an exact account 
of all ſuch bonds, to be from three months to three months tranſ- 
mitted to our, Commiſſioners of our 'Treaſury or High Treaſurer of 
this our realm for the time being, which we will direct, ſhall be 
compared with certificates from the officers of our cuſtoms of the 
ſeveral ports of this our kingdom of Great Britain. 

17. Lou ſball by the beſt means you can, prevent a general 
abuſe we hear hath heen committed in that our kingdom, by the 
unlawful making, coining and vending of ſmall money, for change, 
much to the Sage and awrong of our ſubjects, and of ill conſequence 
to the government, if not remedied. ; 

18. And that you may be better enabled to diſcharge the great 
truſt we have repoſed in you, by committing: the adminiſtration 
of that our kingdom to you, we do declare 
That we will not admit of any particular complaint of injuſtice 
or oppreſſion, againſt any in our ſaid kingdom, unleſs it appear 
that the party have firſt made his addreſs to r 

That the places in the Chief Governor's gift, ſhall be left free- 
ly. to your Apoll; and accordingly we by not paſs them to any 

on upon ſuit made to us HER 

That no new offices ſhall be erected in that our kingdom, till 
you have been made acquainted theremth, and certified your opi- 
nion upon the matter to us. , | * 
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That no letters or orders from hence for the payment of 2 
Lion om fo directed immediately to the Receiver of that 
? but to z and no payment made ry ſuch let- 
8 orders Run bange, without your — 2 — ſhall 
be . tre upon the amd GeneraPs accounts. 
at no patent granting land, money or the releaſing ot 
abating of | on Rents in our fad kingdom, 
without you have firſt been made acquainted therewith, which rule 
we have directed to be entered in our ſignet office, and other of- 
fices here, that may be concerned therein. | 
19. And we do alſo leave it wholly to you to give licence of 
abſence out of our faid kin to any Counſellor, Biſhop, Go- 
vernor, or other Officer of State or of the Army, or to any of the 
Judges or the learned Counſel. | 
20. When any vacancy ſhall happen of any of the eccleſiaſtical or 
civil office or place which we have reſerved to our own diſpoſal, and 
is excepted in yourcommiſſion, you ſhall forthwith adviſe us thereof, 
and alſo recommend to us a fit perſon for the ſaid ; and we 
do hereby declare that we will not diſpoſe of any ſuch vacancy 
till we have received your recommendation, which if we ſhall not 
agree to, but think fit to confer the faid vacant office or place on 
any other perſon, we will not grant or ſign any letter for grant- 
ing the ſame till we ſhall know whether you have any objection 
to make to it. X 
21. You ſhall from time to time inform us truly and impartial- 
iy of every man's particular dihgence and care in our ſervice 
there, to the end we may beftow marks of our favour upon ſuch 
as do well, in order whereunto our expreſs pleafure is, that you 
do not grant any confirmation of a reverſion of any office or em- 
ployment in that our kingdom, or ſuffer new grant of a 
reverſion to paſs hereafter ; and you are to take care that all va- 
cant offices or places be granted only during our pleaſure. And, 
whereas we have reſolved that for the future no places or employ- 
ments, whether civil or military, ſhall be fold, you are not to per- 
mit the ſame accordingly ; and if any ſuch place or employment 
ſhall be bought, ſuch perſon fo buying it, ſhall immediately upon 
the diſcovery of it be diſcharged from fuch place or employment ; 
and if any perſon ſhall receive or take any more money than the 
accuſtomed fees, for ſuch place or employment, ſuch perſon ſhall 
be diſcharged from his place and employment, and be further 
proſecuted according to law. | | 8 
22. You ſhall give no orders upon any letters ſigned by us for 
granting money or lands, penſions, titles of honour, or employ- 
ment in Ireland, unleſs ſuch letters have been firſt entered at our 
ſignet office here, whereby the diſorder in procuring our grant of 
the ſame thing to ſeveral perſons will be prevented. 0 
23. You ſhall direct all propoſitions moving from you, touching 
the matters of the revenue, to our Commiſſioners of our Treaſury, 
| or 
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or eur High Treaſurer of this our realm, for the time being, and 
all other diſpatches for that our kingdom, to one of our principal 
Secretaries of State; and we do de that we will have it done 
by the hands of John Duke of Bedford. | 

24. If any warrants, letters, orders or directions, ſhall hereaf- 
ter come unto you from us, or our Privy Council, requiring the 


28 e eee on our directions in our eſta- 
i or theſe inſtructions, we do hereby give you authori 
to forbeur, if you think fit, the execution thereof until, you Wal 
firſt give us information of the reaſons inducing you thereunto, 
and thereupon receive our directions therein, and further decla- 
ration of our pleaſure touching the ſame. | 
25. There having been ſeveral proclamations iffued, by which 
all papiſts there were required to bring in their arms, to be deli- 
vered into our ſtores, and depoſited there for our ſervice ; you are 
to inform yourſelf what hath been done in purſuance of theſe 
proclamations, and to take care that the ſame be duly executed, 
according to the intentions therein declared, ſo that no papiſt 
there, except ſuch as are permitted by the appt nr 
to any town or place that ſurrendered itſelf, may be ſuffered to 
keep any arms or powder without licence either from us, or you, 
firſt had and obtained ; and you are to endeavour to prevent all 
abuſes in miſconſtruing the extent of thoſe capitulations, and to 
reſtrain as much as may be ſuch conceſſions of keeping arms. 
26. We think fit to recommend to you the ſettling the militia 
in all the counties of our ſaid kingdom, and you are accordingly 
to yourſelf with all [2 za to the perfect eſtabliſhment 
of the ſame, according to ſuch rules and in ſuch manner as has 
been hitherto obſerved, as far as ſhall be conſiſtent with the pre- 
ſent poſture of affairs and the good of our ſervice, and the laws 
of that kingdom. 5 
27. You ſhall not give directions for the reverſing any outlaw- 
ries, but upon application to you in behalf of any perſon whoſe 
circumſtances may deferve our commiſeration or clemency, you are 
to repreſent their reſpective caſes to us, and expect our pleaſure 
therein. | | 4 
28. You are to take care that the articles formerly granted to 
„Limerick or any other place upon their furrender to the 
late King William of glorious memory, be conſtrued according to 
the ſtrict meaning and intention of them upon all queſtions or 
doubts which may arife, without allowing any favour. to the per- 
ſons comprehended in them, or extending them further than in 
honour and juſtice we are obliged to do. . 
29. Whereas by your commiſſion yu are empowered to call a 
Parliament, in that our kingdom, you are neverthelefs hereby 
directed and required not to fummon a Parliament without our 
particular directions. . + x = | 


Though 
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Though: theſe inſtructions as well as the commiſſion on which. 
they. are attendant, contain many things which under the preſent 
circumſtances; and courſe of bulineſs, 5 to be entirely ex- 
punged ; yet they are drawn with ſo much equity and wiſdom, 
as reflect the higheſt honour on the author of ſuch a ſyſtem of 
government; however, as ſo many . clauſes are retained in them, 
which are contrary to the. ſublilting laws and uſages, it is to be 
preſumed that they have not been much looked into of late 
but conſidered and paſſed of meer matters of official form. In. 
propriety, the commiſſion and inſtructions ſhould have kept peace Fwy) 
with the laws; and as the latter were altered, the others ould: 
have been amended accordipgly.——This would have freed them 
from comment and inconſiſtency, and would have rendered the 
ſituation cf the chief Governor, more eaſy and more honourable, 
by making his, power unimpeachable, by ſhewing him his duty, 
without incertitude or perplexity, and by fixing his attention 
only in the great objects of his fee and en. 


Or rue PUBLIC OFFICES: 
Tur n Oeries. 


The office of Secretary of State, and of 4. 5 Len 
chief Secretary, were anciently the ſame, and executed by 
one perſon, but ſince the Revolution, they have been totally 
ſeparate and diſtint.——The office of Secretary of State, 
is now almoſt a finecure, and does no other buſineſs but that of 
putting the ſignet to Fiats. It is worth about £1600 per annum, 
and is not only granted for life to the preſent poſſeſſor, but is 
granted in reverſion. | 

To the dep artment of the Lord Lieutenant's Chief . 
belongs all — whatſoever, which relate in . manner to 
hn Buſineſs. Fee. 

All orders about Barracks. * Na CITED: 

All orders to the Board of Ordnance. 

To, the he Adj ter-maſter General. | 
J 


To the Adjutant General. If 
To 
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To the Board of General Officers. 
To the Governors of Forts and Garriſons, for Courts-martial. 
All orders to the Muſter-office. ; 
To the Commanders in Chief. 
All orders relative to the Army-accounts. 
Io the Half-pay Officers Widows. . 
Exchanges in the Army, &c. | 
All Commiſſions for the Army paſs through this Office. 
All orders for Reviews, Marches and Encampments. 
All Warrants for Money, for payments of the Civil and 
* Military Eftabliſhment, except the ſums paſt in 
Council by Warrant of Concordatum. | 
All orders to the Treaſury, for Payment of Extraordinary 
Wes Charges and Military Contingencies. 
Royal Hoſpital, Soldiers Infirmary. 
All correſpondence with the Commiſſioners of the Revenue, 
| Board of Works, Board of Accounts and other 
| Offices. 
All correſpondence with England, &c. 
The Secretary of State. | 
Lords of the Treaſury. 
Lords of the Admizalty. 
Secretary at War. 
Victualing Office, &c. | 
All matters relative to the Adminiſtration of Juſtice. © 
Warrants for Pardon and Reprieves. 
References to Judges and King's Council. 
On Civil Buſineſs. | 
Militia. 
Grants of Peerages. 
Grants of Biſhoprics. - 
Grants of Deanries, &c. | > 
And every thing that comes under the head of Civil Affairs. 
The Civil Affairs of the Provinces of Ulſter and Munſter, as 
alſo the Warrarits for Wool-licences, and ſome inferior matters 
belong to the Ulſter Secretary's Office, which is properly a 
branch of the Chief Secretary's, though it has never been put upon 
the Eſtabliſhment... — | WY OM | 
N. B. When the Undertakers were at the head of affairs, they 
arranged the buſineſs of parliament, and did not ſuffer the Lord 
Lieutenant to interfere with them in that point; but of late years, 
fince the new ſyſtem has been eftabliſhed, the management of the 
Houſe of Commons, and the conduct of bufineſs there, has fallen 
intirely to the care of the Chief Secretary. 


- 


* 
la the Province of Lein · 
ſter and Conaught ovly. 
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Oe rx TREASURY. 


The Treaſury is a branch of the Treaſury of England, and ſub- 
ordinate to it. The Lord High Treaſurer's office is now 
merely. an employment of -honour, with a ſalary of £456 per 
ann. The office of Vice-treafurers, who are appointed by the 
Crown, and not by the Lord High Treaſurer, is alſo a fine cure, 
but of great emoulument.—— The buſineſs is tranſacted by their 
Officers, the Deputy Vice-tfeaſurer and fellows. 

They are accountable to Parliament for all ſums of money which 
they receive and pay. The Deputy Vice - treaſurer has an eſtabliſn- 


ment ſent to him figned by the King, containing the amount of 


Penſions, the Civil and Military Liſts, agreeable to which the- 
ſeveral Agents make their demands monthly for the ſubſiſtence of 
the Army, (the Arrears and Cloathing being paid at other parti- 
cular periods) and the ſeveral perſons who . employments or 
offices on the Eſtabliſhment, return their Debentures and Govern- 
ment Warrants, which are iſſued by the Auditor General, and 
Muſter Maſter General, to the Deputy Vice-treaſurer, who ac- 
cordingly enters the payment to be made in his counter caſh-book, 
which the perſons having demands on the Treaſury, fign on a 
line oppoſite to their reſpective names, and to the hula to be paid, 
as a voucher to the Teller, who pays the caſh, the Debentures 
and Government Warrants remaming with the Deputy Vice- 
treaſurer as his voucher to the Commiſſioners of the Public Ac- 
counts, on his making up and paſſing his accounts before them, 
which he does quarterly; after which he lodges them in the 
Auditor General's office. 

All other ſums paid by order of Government, either by King's 
Letters, Concordatum Warrants, Warrants for Military Contin- 
gencies, &c. or advances to Regiments going abroad, are either 
entered on the Teller's eompting-book, and. ſigned for in the above 
manner, or paid by the Deputy Vice-treafurer drawing acquit- | 
tances on different Collectors of the King's Revenue; % which 
caſe ſuch payments do not appear on the Teller's book, be not. be- 
ing charged with them. The vouchers to the Collectors are theſe 
acquittances on paſſing their accounts. 

The troops quartered in. Dublin, are paid by the Teller in 
ſpecie; the troops quartered in the Country have Exchequer Ac- 
quittances fent down to them monthly for their ſubſiſtence, drawn 
on the Collector neareſt to their quarters. 

The Army Arrears, Cloathing, the Civil Eſtabliſhment, King's 
Letters, &c. are paid by the Teller in Dublin. 

The Deputy Vice-treaſurer has a ſalary of £500 per ann. from 
the Vice- _—_ and Z'50 on malig each Public oma, 

w 


* 


which is done quarterly, beſides £25 on each account for his 
Clerks; he has five Guineas on each Cloathing Warrant; and one 
per cent. allowed him on the groſs amount of the Cloathing.—." 

e Vice-treaſurer likewiſe allow him £500 per ann. for his 


Clerks, and £34 pet ann. for the Houſe-keeper: 


It is in a great meaſure in the Deputy Vioe- treaſurer's power 
to chuſe the time for drawing Aan or for entering the 
Payments to be made by the Teller, either in Parliamentary 
Grants, or on Government Warrants. ere are conſiderable 
par 4 at which belong to the Deputy Vice-treafurer's office, 
ariſing from monies iſſued, but not paid, from exchange, on monies 
remitted. _ * W | * 
The Teller of the Exchequer has a {ſalary from the Vice- 
treaſurers of {260 per ann. but no allowance for his Clerks. 
The Teller's profit is ſolely what may accrue from the balance 
remaining in his hands, either on the General Revenue; or on the 
ſurplus of the Loan Duties, as long as ſuch ſurplus is under 
zo, ooo; when it amounts to that. fum, it is applied to the 
payment of the principal of the debt, by drawing the Deben- 
tures. N. B. Theſe ſeveral eſtabliſhments much altered of late 


Or Tux REVENUE BOARDS. 


All the branches of the King's Revenue whatſoever are ma- 
naged by the Commiſſioners of Cuſtoms and Exciſe, who alſo 
have under their care the Loan Duties and Appropriated Duties, 
although in thoſe laſt the Crown has no .concern. All officers of 


- Cuſtoms, Exciſe, Hearth Money, &c. are appointed by the diffe- 


rent Boards, according to their reſpective duty, but no Officer can 
act, till approved of by the Lord Lieutenant, whoſe Chief 
Secretary ſigns the approbation at the foot of each Commiſſion. 


Or rus BOARD or ORDNANCE. + 
'This Board, like the Board of Ordnance in England, is divided 
into two branches, the Civil and the Military ; formerly the whole 
charge of it amounted to about {7000 per annum; but in 
the Duke of Bedford's Adminiſtration, it was put on another 
footing, and erected into its preſent form, and trebled in expence 
BOARD os WORKS. 

This Board was alſo erected by the Duke of Bedford, and 
conſiſts of ſeven Cone: they have under their care and 
inſpe&ion the, Caſtle of Dublin, the Barracks, and all Public 
Works and Buildings, except the Forts and Fottifications, which 
D d 2 | are 


* 
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are in the Department of the Ordnance ; when this Office was 
inſtituted, the Surveyor General's was aboliſhed. 9 


BOARD OF ACCOUNTS. 


The Board of Accounts, which conſiſts of five Commiſſioners, 

was erected by Lord Townſhend. 
The Chancellor, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Barons of 
the Exchequer, are Commiſſioners of the reatory Accounts, 
under the Act of Henry VII. But this new Board is to 
Audit, Examine and Check all other Accounts. 

Beſides. thoſe Boards above-mentioned, there is a Court of 
Admiralty, a Board of Revenue Appeals, &c. but it is unneceſ- 
ſary to go into a farther detail of matters of this kind, as I ima- 
gine enough has been ſaid to give a general idea of the Policy and 
Adminiſtration of Ireland. And it ſhould be obſerved, that man 
alterations in almoſt every department have taken place ſince theſe 
ſtatements were originally made. | 


—ů —— 


A VIEW OF THE 
REVENUES or IRELAND. 


When HENRT II. became Sovereign of Ireland, he conſi- 
dered himſelf as intitled to the ſame Duties, Cuſtoms and 


Taxes from his Subjects here, as from thole i in England ; 
and theſe Ao, 


1. Antient Demelne Land. 12 
2. Vacant Biſhoprics, Abbeys and Priories. 
3. Yearly Terms of Counties, Towns and 
4. Prizes and Cuſtoms for Duties on Merchandize, Im- 
. rted and Exported, and Duties on Veſſels trading 
Wardſhip ot ag other Prof ariſing 
. „ Marriage, ts 
| F from the Feudal Tens | 
6. Prizes, Purveyance and Pre-emption. 


7. Fines, Amerciaments and oblata, with what we now call 
| the Caſual Revenue. | 


There 
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There, were beſides many other taxes, ſuch as Aids, Scutages, 
_ Hydages and Carucage, which were ſometimes impoſed and levied 
by the ſole prerogative of the Prince, in caſes of extraordinary 
neceſſity or emergency. 1 : 
During a very long period, the frequent Rebellions in Ireland 

occaſioned a much greater expence than the ancient Revenue at 
common law could ſupply ; the Crown was often obliged to employ 
the Treaſurers of England, upon Iriſh ſervice, and affirmed, that 
the war with Tyrone coſt Queen Elizabeth two Millions fter- 
ling; but as nothing could be more reaſonable, than that Ireland 
ſhould contribute towards its own ſupport and defence, ſubſidies 
vere from time to time granted for chaſe 1 purpotes. 

From the reign of Henry VII. to the reign of James I. the 
Jugfey conſiſted of a Land-tax only, being 13s. 64. payable out 
H every Plow-land, occupied and manured within Ireland; but 
afterwards the Engliſh method for taxi rſons for their reputed 
Eſtates was adopted at the rate of four th ings in the pound upon 
Land, and 27. 8d. in the pound upon Goods; at this diſtance of 
time, it is not eaſy to determine exactly how much a ſubſidy in 
Ireland was computed at; however, it is not now very material, 
as no ſubſidy ex nomine has been granted there, for above an hun- 
dred years paſt. 285 „ UE oh 

Such, however, was the. antient ſtate of the Revenue in Ire- 
land, which was the more neceſſary to be deduced from the be- 
ginning, as ſome of the old ſhreds ſtill remain. But at preſent, 
the Revenue of Ireland is compoſed of the three following 
branches— | 


1. The Hereditary Revenue. 
2. The Additional Duties. 
3. The Appropriated Duties. 


2 ſt The Hereditary Revenue, ſo called, becauſe veſted in the 
King, his Heirs and Succeſſors for ever, and may be divided into 
two claſſes, the Ancient and the Modern. 


The Ancient conſiſts of ſuch Revenues as the King was entitled 
do at common law, viz. 


The Crown Rents. 
The Compoſition Rents. 


The Light-houſe Duties. 
The Cafual Revenue. 


99 9 The 
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e Mod eonüilte of ſuch Revenues as have been gra ted 
Th * ſeveral . of Parliament, viz. PROT 


The Old Poundage. 

Quit-Rents. 

Fade or r and Pounda 
oms, or Tonnage and Poundage, 

Hearth-Money. * "# 

Ale N ; 

Wine and Strong-water ER 

Alnage Duties. 


The firſt Article of the Ancient, is the 


CROWN RENTS. 


'Fheſe are certain Rents reſerved to the Crown, in grants made 

by ths King, of his demeſne and other lands, of ReQories, Fairs, 

rkets, Ferries, Fiſheries, Towns and Boroughs.—Henry II. 
in his diftribution of Lands in Treland, among the firſt adven- 
turers, reſerved no. part for the ſupport and defence of the State, 
or for the honour and dignity of 7 Crown, but granted them at 
large, without any ſtipulation of rent or ſervice; however, by 
conſtruction of law, they muſt have been held by Knights ſervice 
in Capite.— If the Grantees had obtained entire poſſeffion of 
thoſe Lands, and tranſmitted them to poſterity—Crown Rent 
would probably never have exiſted ; but the truth is, that the 
ancient Iriſh proprietors actually held at that time, and for a long 
time after, a great part of what the Crown had taken upon itſelf 
to grant away.—And the miſcondu& of the Grantees and their 
| ſucceſſors, ſoon furniſhed the Crown with a pretence for re- 
calling the former grants, and of making new ones on better 
conditions. 

Some grants were made by Edward I. and II. by Richard II. 
and other Princes, with certain reſervations of Rents, but even 
theſe were ſo improvident, that Sir Edward Poynings' Parliament, 
in Henry VIPs reign, found it neceſſary to reſume them. 

As the operation of Engliſh Laws was confined to the pale, the 
Collection of the Revenue muſt have been narrowly circumſcribed, 
and the Crown Rent inconſiderable. 

But when Queen Elizabeth had- in ee meaſure ſubdued 
the kingdom, this branch of Revenue 3 augmented; 
for ſhe granted immenſe Tracts of the forfeited ta a variety 
2 Undertakers, reſerving a certain Rent, pay able to the —— 

r ever. 


This 
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This policy was followed by her Sueceſſors, and it appears that 
for the Ulſter grants, King James I. received a Rent of 
51. 6s. 8d. on every 1000 Acres planted with Britiſh Tenants, 
of 8“. if planted with Iriſh, and of 10l. 18s, 4d. if the Grantee 
was an Iriſh native.—Thoſe who held 2000 Acres, held by 
Knights ſervice in Capite, thoſe who held 1500 Acres, held b 

Knights ſervice, as of the Caſtle of Dublin, and thoſe who hel; 

1000 Acres, held in common Soccage.—The Forfeitures in 
Leinſter, Leitrim, Longford, Weſtmeath, and the King's and 
Queen's Counties, not diſpoſed of by Elizabeth, were diſtributed 
by King James among the Natives, and the Britiſh Undertakers 
in ſmaller proportions, but all under certain reſerved Rents, pay- 
able to the Crown for ever; in like manner were granted Rectories, 
Markets, Fairs, Towns and Boroughs, ſubject to reſerved Rents ; 
the Maſs of all, which conſtitutes what is properly called the 
Crown Rents, amounts to between Z14,000' and 7 15,000 per 
annum. 


COMPOSITION RENTS 


Are certain Rents reſerved and made payable to the Crown, in 
conſequence of Compoſitions formerly entered into by the Subject 
with the Crown, either in lieu of Purveyance and Pre-emption, and 
Cefs, Impreſs and Quarterage of Soldiers, or on the obtaining of 
new- grants of lands, where the titles to ſuch lands had proved 
defective. | 

N. B. Purveyance and Pre-emption—was an ancient right 
enjoyed by the Crown, of buying up, by its Purveyors, proviſions 
and other neceſſaries at an appraiſed valuation, without the con- 
ſent of the owners, and alfo of forcibly imprefling carriages and 
horſes for the King's ſervice, at a ſettled price. | 

Ceſs, Impreſs and Quarterage——was a charge levied on the 
Country, for victualling and lodging the Soldiery. But as theſe 
branches of the prerogative were found extremely burthenſome to 
the Subject, and not very beneficial to the Crown, a Compoſition 
was eſtabliſhed in heu of them, in Queen Elizabeth's reign ; and 
the Rents, reſerved in that Compotition, make part of the preſent 
Compoſition Rents. ' 


In the ſame reign, the Lord Deputy, Sir John Perrot, entered 
into a Compoſition with the Inhabitants of Connaught, for their 
poſſeſhons in that Province, the whole of which was claimed by 
the Crown, in right of Heirſhip to the Earl of Ulſter and 
nnaught. Gag | en 
| Ons their Eſtates to the Queen, and accepted new 
grants of them, ſubject to a reſerved rent of ten ſhillings per 
uarter-land, amounting in the whole to Z 3195 per ann. beſides 


Calnat Duties, amounting to £638. 


Sir 
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Sir William Fitzwilliam, who ſucceeded Sir John Perrot, 
made a Compoſition for the Province of Munſter, but the value 
does not appear. 

Thus ſtood the Compoſition Rents at the acceifion of King 
James I. during whoſe reign, and that of his ſon Charles 

I. the moſt 8 Compoſitions. were ſettled, It muſt 
be obſerved, that by the confuſion of titles derived from the firſt 
Adventurers, and © the reſumption in Henry VII's. reign, of 
all grants made from Edward I. to that time, together with 
che frequent forfeitures, almoſt all the lands of Ireland were be- 
come the property of the Crown. During the times of war and 

turbulence, as few adyances could be made in Agriculture or Im- 
provement, the worth of Lands were little known or attended to; 
but when Elizabeth had formally cruſhed rebellion, and peace 
yielded ſecurit Ph induſtry began to exerciſe itſelf—the value of 
property was ſoon learned, and a permanency in it. was eagerly 

defired, "nuraberleſ applications was made to the Crown for grants 
of Lands in Ireland, and large ſums were' offered for the ob- 
taining them. 

The rapacity of the Solicitors opened the eyes of the Court. 
Enquiries were ſet on foot, and Commiſſions were iſſued for the 
diſcovery of defective Titles. 

This proceeding ſpread a general alarm, and all thoſe whoſe 
property ſtood on doubtful or impeachable ground, were ſeized 
with the terrors of immediate Confiſcation.— They therefore en- 
deavoured to compound for their Eſtates, in the beſt manner 
they could, and rather choſe to accept new grants, than riſk their 

titles under the old. 
Thus many Compoſitions with additional Rents were made in 
the reign of King James I. but on the ſycceeding reign, 2 
the Titles in Clare and Connaught being found defective 
Earl of Strafford thought himſelf warranted to enforce a fond 
. Compoſition with ſuperadded Rents ;- by this means the King's 
Revenue was conſiderably augmented, the people were 
quieted in their poſſeſſions, and a general confidence and ſecu- 
rity took place. 

The value of the Compoſition Rents appears now to be very 
ſmall, (not being ſtated at more than £1000 per annum) the 
renin of which is, that ſeveral of the Lands, bs, ſuljeRt to Compo- 
ſition Rents, were forfeited in 1641, and became chargeable with 
Quit Rent, under the Act of Settlement after the Reſtoration. 

he Crown Rents, Compoſition Rents, and Quit Rents, are, 
by an Engliſh Act of Parliament paſſed in the 11th and 12th 
of King William, declared to be PRIN and 9 ſtand 


on the ſame footing. 


LIGHT. 


n * 


| 
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IL IGHT- HOUSE DUTIES _ 
Ariſe from a Tax of 4d. per Ton on all Foreign Ships, trading 
to and from Ireland, towards the 975 of the aaf 's Light- 
houſes, —as theſe Duties were payable in England to 75 Crown, 


at common law, they became payable in Ireland of courſe. The 
amount is very conſiderable. 


CASUAL Kn 


S3o called, becauſe it ariſes from Caſualties, chiefly from Fines 
and Amerciaments, which in their nature are accidental and 
uncertain. . 

This Branch conſiſts of Cuſtodium Rents and Seizures, Fines 
impoſed on offenders and defaulters, Forfeitures of Recognizances, 
King's Silver, and other profits ariſing from the King's Courts 
of Juſtice. 

There are alſo certain Fines, Seizures and Forfeitures, given n'by 

lar Acts of Parliament, which amount to a 22 


Sum, than the more ancient part of the Caſual Revenue. 


Of the Modern part of the HereEpITarRY Revenue, 
| the firſt Article the 


OLD POUNDAGE. 


To know the Principles upon which this Branch was founded, 
we muſt look back to the reigns of the firſt Norman Kings, part of 
whoſe Revenue conſiſted of Prizes and Cuſtoms, 

Prizes were a right the King had by his Prerogative, of taking 
to his own Uſe, and at his own Valuation, as much of all Mer- 
chandizes belonging to Merchant Strangers, as he had occaſion 
for, under the name of Priz 

Cuſtoms were fixed, and certain Duties paid on Importation 
and Exportation, according to the value of the commodities.— 
Native Merehants paid Cuſtom only, except on the article of 
Wine, an which they paid Prizage—but Merchant Strangers were 
prized, till Edvard I. remitted them all Prizes rhe: ace in 
conſideration of their paying to him and his heirs, the ſum of 27. 

per Ton, on all Wine imported, called Butlerage, (becauſe paid to 
the King's Butler) and 3d. per Pound on all Merchandize, im- 
ported and exported, except on Wool, Skins and Leather, for 
which they were before auen to Aben Duty. 

Cuſtoms is a term ſuppoſed to be derived from Cuftodiums, or 
| guards of the goods idiported but whether this was by a guard 
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of the Seas againſt Pirates, or by Ware-houſes on the Shores, the 
Lawyers are not agreed, nor is it very material: Sufficient it is to 
know, that Cuſtoms were very early paid to the Crown, upon Im- 
ports and Exports, and that when Ireland became ſubje& to 
England, Cuſtoms were payable of courſe in Ireland, and ſo con- 
tinued till the ſubſidy of Poundage was eftabliſhed on the fol- 
lowing occaſion. 1 | | 

The Fraternity of St. George was erected by Act of Parlia- 
ment, in the reign of Edward IV. in defence of the Engliſh 
Pale ; two hundred Horſe and Foot were to be raiſed and kept up 
for the ſervice, and a ſubſidy of Poundage on all Merchandize, 

imported and exported, er t Hydes and the Goods of Free- 
men of Dublin and Drog — 4 was eſtabhifhed for the payment 
and maintenance of tliis force; but on miſapplication of the 
Revenue, to private uſes, it . was enacted in the rioth of Henry 
VII. that the King ſhould have the Poundage for five years. 
At the expiration of that term, a new Statute was made, by which 
12d, in the Pound ad valorem, was granted to the King and his 
Heirs, on all Wares and Merchandize, imported and exported, 
Wine and Oil only excepted) and thus an inheritance of this 
evenue became veſted in 5 Crown. _ | 

The O Poundage, is the firſt Subſidy which appears from the 
Statute-books, to have been given in Ireland, exeept a ſmall 
one of 13s. 4d. impoſed by the 5th of Edward IV. on all 
Foreign Veſſels coming to Fiſh on the Iriſh Coaſts. 

The Ancient Cuſtoms paid in Ireland, previous to the Subſidy 
of Poundage, aroſe chiefly from Hydes, Wool and Woolfells ; 
at that time of no great value in the country, and did not pro- 
duce above {1000 per annum. The whole Revenue, indeed, both 
certain and caſual, did not exceed £10,000 per annum, though 
the charge of the Kingdom amounted to £11,200, the Old 
Poundage being blended in the Public Accounts with the Tonnage 
and Additional Poundage on Exportation, granted by 1 
14th and 15th of Charles II. | 


Gi i Ar 


When the Rebellion of 1641 was quelled, the Eſtates of the 
Rebels, 'and indeed of many innocent” perſons, were ſeized by 
the Ruling Powers, and granted, under the Uſurpation, to the 
Officers and Soldiers, who had been employed in the Inſh War, 
as a compenſation for their Services, Arrears of Pay, &c.—At 
the Reſtoration, the King, who might have reſumed all the Forfei- 
tures as belonging to the Crown at Common Law, gave up his 
right to them, to the perſons poſſeſſing or claiming them, and 
accepted the Quit Rents, Exciſe and Additional Cuſtoms, as 
an equivelant. | 1 

e 
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The Quit Rents are the rents reſerved and made payable to 
the Crown for ever, out of the above-mentioned Forfeitures of 
1641, by the Acts of Settlement and Explanation. By the Acts 
which were paſſed in the 14th and 15th, 17th and 18th of Charles 
II. every Adventurer and Soldier, every innocent Papiſt, or 
Perſon reſtored to his Eftate, was to pay the Crown for ever, the 
following Rents : For every Engliſh aere in Leinſter 34.—in 
Munſter 244.—in Conaught 154.—and in Ulſter 1d. by the Act 
of Settlement. But the ſubſequent Act of Explanation, 2d. It 
was alſo provided, that in cafe former Rents were reſerved to the 
Crown, (as Crown Rents or Compoſition Rents) greater in value 
than the Rents preſcribed by the A& of Settlement, then the 
former and greater Rents were to be reſerved. | 

" Theſe Quit Rents amount to about / 50,000 per annum, and, 
together with the Crown and Compoſition Rents, produce up- 
wards of Z£ 65,000 per annum. 

The Quit Rents were much more confiderable when firſt ſet- 
tled, but King Charles II. was perſuaded to releaſe or diminiſh 
{ome of them; and there are others which it is now ſcarcely 
poſlible to recover. th | 


r 


Is an Impoſt paid on the Retail Sale, or by the firſt Buyer, 
Manufacturer, or Conſumer of certain Commodities; it is col- 
lected by particular Officers appointed by the Crown, under and 
by virtue of theſe Laws of Exciſe. 

The name of Exciſe is not to be found in any of our Law- 
books, till the middle of laſt century. 

It was firſt impoſed in England, by the authority of the Par- 

liament, during the Civil Wars, as the only method then fit 
for raiſing money. King Charles I. was under the neceſſity of 
recurring to the ſame reſource, and levied the Exciſe, after the 
example of Parliament: being thus introduced into England, it was 
adopted in Ireland, and collected there in the fame manner. 

At the Reſtoration, before an Act of Parliament could be 
paſſed, the Lords and Commons in Ireland made an ordinance 
or declaration, for the continuance of the Cuſtoms and Exciſe as 
formerly paid, till the iſt of September 1661. The Commons 
then prepared heads of a bill, for eſtabliſhing the Exciſe or New 
Impoſt, (as it is called) intending it for a conſtant Revenue to the 
King, by way of Compenſation for the Court of Ward and Live 
ries, which, by a clauſe in the bill, was to be ſuppreſſed. 

Charles II. who had conſented to give up that Court in 
England, did not immediately come into the fame meaſure in 
Ireland; it was therefore contrived, that the clauſe for eftabliſhing 
the Court of Wards and Liveries, ſhould not ftand part of the 


Exciſe- 


—— — — — 


| 
| 
| 
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Exciſe-bill, 12 make a ſeparate bill by itſelf, in order that the 
objections to the one might not poſtpone the paſſing, of the 
other.—Both bills were tranſmitted to England together — the 
Exciſe- bill ſoon returned, but without its companion: but leſt 
the refuſal! of the one ſhould occaſion the loſs of the other, di- 
rections were given to the Chief Governor, not to give the R 
Aſſent to the Act of Settlement, till the Act of Exciſe, the 
Act of Cuſtoms, and the other Money Bills were ready for the 
Royal Aſſent alſo; accordingly, they all paſſed in one day, and 
are to be conſidered as the purchaſe paid by Ireland for the Act 
of Settlement, by which Act the King gave up his Title to the 
Forfeitures, and the Landholders were quieted and ſecured in 
their property. 

This circumſtance is alluded to in the recital of the AR of 
Exciſe, which is granted in conſideration of the gracious incli- 
_—_—_ and intentions of his Majeſty, for the good, quiet, and 

ole of this realm of Ireland, and the great and certain charge 
0 ich for this cauſe will exhauſt and diminiſh tis Majeſty's 
Treaſure, without ſome timely proviſion be made for remedy 
thereof, and alſo for the Pay of the Army. 

The Exciſe impoſed 5g this Act conſiſts of two parts, viz. 
the Inland Exciſe and the Imported Exciſe.— Under the firſt 
head, all Ale and Beer of above Six Shillings per Barrel price, 
brewed in Ireland, by the Common Brewer or his Veſſels, is to 

ay an Exciſe of 25. 6d. per Barrel, or leſſer Quantity, and all 
Ale or Beer, of or under Six Shillings rice, brewed in the ſame 
manner, is to pay an Exciſe of 6d. per Barrel. 

All Aquavitz or Strong-waters, made or diſtilled cither of 
Domeftic or Foreign Materials, and intended for "Oe are to par 


an Exciſe of 4d. per Gallon. 


Under the Head of ImrorTeD ExcisE 


Drugs imported pay 27. in the Pound; Raw-hemp, Flax, 
Tow, Pitch, Tar, Roſin, Wax, Cable, Cable-yarn and Cord- 
age, p 6d. in the Pound; but all ſorts of Wines, Tobacco, 

EG, and other Goods, Wares and Merchandizes, of what 
kind ſoever, pay 12d. in the Pound.—The above Import Exciſe, 
to be paid according to the New-book of Rates, annexed to. the 
Exciſe AQ. 

All other ſort of Goods, 125 tit and Merchan- 
dizes whatſoever, omitted or not ſpecified in ſaid Book of Rates, 
except Jewels, Bullion, Corn, Victuals, Arms and Ammunition, 
are to.pay according to the Naw bak : of Rates, annexed to the 
ARA of Cuſtoms ; and if not rated there, are to pay according to 
the valuation of the Sub-commiſſoners or Fire Officer of the 
Port where the Goods are entered. 


This 
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This Dut of Import Exciſe is to be paid by the firſt buyer 
from the Merchant on ' Importation, and not by a Merchant 
Importer himſelf, unleſs he happens to be a Shop-keeper, Retailer, 


or one who imports for his own conſumption, m which cafe only 
the Exciſe is to be paid on the Importation and Landing. 


CUSTOMS ox TONNAGE anv NEW 
N PO UND AGE. 


We have ſeen under the Article of Old Poundage, that the 
Statute of the 15th of Henry VII. granted to the King and 
His Heirs Z'5 per cent. or 12d. in the Pound in the exported 
(Wine and Oil excepted); but as this Statute has omitted to aſcer- 


tain the Rate, according to which the Duty was to be paid, the 


Lord Deputy and Council, or thoſe inſtructed with the Manage- 
ment of the Revenue, took upon themſelves to fix a Valuation 

their own Authority.— This Valuation was reviſed in Lord 
Faulkland's Government, and conſiderably raiſed by Lord 
Strafford, but being made without the ſanction of Parliament, 
a new Book of Rates was thought neceſſary. A new one was, 
therefore, framed in the x4th and 15th of Charles II. according 
to which, all goods imported and exported were to pay the old 
ſubſidy of Poundage, from the 1 of December 1661.,—And it 
is further enacted by the ſame Statute, that for the better guard- 
ing and defending the Seas, and defraying the necefſary Expen- 
ces thereof, and for the augmentation and increaſe of his Majeſty's 
Revenue, the King, his Heirs and Suceeſſors, ſhall have one ſub- 
fidy more of Poundage, at the rate of 5 per cent. on the Native 
Commodities and Manufactures of Ireland, exported by Aliens 
and Strangers, according to the value aſcertained in the Book of 


Rates, and alſo a ſubſidy of Tonnage on Wines and Oils im- 


ported This is called the AZ of Cuſtoms, or Tonnage and Pound- 
age, to which arg added certain Rules and Directions, which have 
the ſame force as the reſt of the Statute. | 

It is proper here to obſerve, that ſince the paſſing theſe Acts 
of Exciſe and Cuſtom, many regulations have been made both 
with regard to the Duties and the Rates. 


HEARTH MONEY. 


After the Act of Cuſtoms and Exciſe had paſſed, it appeared 
that the Revenue fell ſhort of the computation, by no lefs a ſum 
than £42,000; the Commons, therefore, ſeized this opportunity 
of renewing their application for the abolition of the Courts of 
Wards and Liveries, and the other Military Tenures, and propofed 
the Hearth Money, as a full recompence and ſatisfaction to the 
Crown in lieu of them.— The King accepted their offer, and 


paſſed the Bill, by which every Houſe in the Kingdom __ 


— — 
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Houſes inhabited by perſons living on Alms, and Houſes under 
the yearly value of 8s.) became charged with 2s. annually, for 
every Fire-hearth and Stove within ſuch Houſe, payable to the 
King, his Heirs and Succeſſors. | 

It muſt be obferved, that this particular Revenue is reſtrained 
by the Act, from any Alienation or Incumbrance of Gift, Grant 
or Penſion, which ſeems a very fingular Clauſe, when it is con- 
ſidered that the Act itſelf recites, that the Hearth Money was 
granted as a compenſation to the King, for ſuppreſſing the 
Court of Wards and other Feudal tenures, <vhich were his private 
Property. | 
1 ere is mother thing alſo which is worthy of remark : the 
Landholders were the only people who complained of the Court 
of Wards ; they only, therefore, ſhould have paid the price for 
being releaſed from it; but inſtead of doing b, they ſhifted it 
from themſelves, and eſtabliſhed the Revenue of Hearth Money, 
the burthen and hardſhips of which falls principally on the pooreſt 

and moſt wretched of the people. 
N. B. From the above ſtatement we ſee, that in the reign of 
Charles II. the Hearth Money was computed at £42,000 a year. 
Now it is well known, that the population of Ireland is more 
than doubled ſince that time, and of courſe the net produce of 
the Hearth Money ſhould, at this day, be more than double upon 
that ſcore alone. And if the wealth. of Ireland be quadrupled 
ſince that time, as it is ſuppoſed to be, it may be argued, that 
Houſes with more Hearths than one are increaſed in nearly the 
fame proportion ; and if, as every body ſees, Houſes with more 
Hearths than two are more creaſed than in that proportion 
within the laſs forty or fifty years, it will be no hardy ypothelis 
to ſuppoſe that the number of Hearths in Ireland at this day, is 
at leaſt threefold of what it was ſoon after the Reſtoration ; yet 
from the laſt Public Account which 7 have ſeen, viz. from Lady- 
day 1786, to Lady-day 1787, it appears that the Hearth 
Money amounted only to £63,425 5s. 9d. which inſtead of 
being treble is but about one-third more than it was in the reign 
of Charles II. 


ALE LICENCES. 


The many inconveniencies arifing from the number of Ale- 
houſes kept by diſorderly perſons, occaſioned the paſſing of the 
Ale: licence act, in the 14th and 15th Charles II. by which it is 
provided, that no perſon whatſoever, ſhall ſell Beer or Ale by 
retail, but ſuch as ſhall be licenced, who ſhall pay 20s. per. ann. as 
long as he ſhall be ſo licenced.— And every lincenced perſon ſhall 
enter into ſecurity by recognizance, conditioned to obſerve the aſſiae 
of Bread, Beer and Ale, aud to ſell the ſame with other ꝓroviſi 


_— 
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to travellers at reaſonable rates; to keep two beds at leaſt for the 
accommodation of ſtrangers, and not to permit drunkennefs or 
unlawful gambling, This regulation it was thought would re- 
duce the number of diſorderly tipling houſes, prevent the clandeſ- 
tine felling of Ale, enable the Exciſe Officer to collect the In- 
land Exciſe with greater eaſe and fafety, and thus improve. and 
augment. the King's Revenue. 
he Crown is reſtrained by an expreſs clauſe in the ad from 
farming this revenue, or charging it with any grant, gift or 
penſion. 


WINE AND STRONG WATER 
LICENCES. | 


For the better regulation of the ſale of Wines and Stron 
Waters by retail, and for preventing abuſes in the ftate thereof, | 
it is enacted by the 17th and 18th of Charles IT. that no per- | 
fon ſhall fell Wines or Strong Waters by retail without licence, 
for which licence every retailer of Wines in the county or city of 
Dublin, mult pay a ſum not exceeding £.40 yearly, and not leſs 
than_4os. and every retailer of Wines in other places muſt pay a 
ſum not exceeding C. 20 yearly, nor leſs than 4os. alſo any per- 
fon retailing Strong Waters, in the county or city of Dublin 
muſt pay a ſum not exceeding £.10 yearly, nor leſs than 107. 
and every perſon retailing Strong Waters in other places, muſt 
pay a ſum not exceeding £.5 yearly, nor leſs than 10s. ſhil- 

„ 


ALNAGE DU. T1 ES. 

"Theſe" bad been introdiiced idto Trehind, in the reiga of King | 
James I. but were little attended to till after the reſtoration, | 
when they were re-eſtabliſhed by the r7th and 18th of Charles II. 
for regulating and managing the trade and myſtery of making 
woollen cloth, and for the better aſcertaining the length, breadth 
and weight of all cloths to be made in Ireland. 

An Alnage office was erected, the principal officer of which 
was called the King's Alnager, and was appointed from time to 
time, by Letters Patent under the Great Seal, 'for years or for 
life as the King thought fit. | | 

The Alnager, by himſelf or Deputy, is to meafure, weigh, 
and ſearch, all woolen cloths, both old and new drapery, made 
in Ireland, before they were offered to ſale or embarked, to ſee 
whether they are of the length, breadth and weight, preſcribed by 
the act. | | 

If the Alnager finds the Cloths to be merchantable goods, and 
lawfully made, he is to ſeal them with a ſeal, or mark, to be 

. 8 allowed 
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allowed by the Treafurer or Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and 
he is to take or receive to his Majeſty's uſe 4d. for every yard of 
Broad Cloth, by way of ſubſidy, and a halfpenny as his own 
fee for ſealing, and ſo rateably for all old drapery. 

Very ſoon after the above-mentioned a& was paſſed, the 
Crown alienated the whole Revenue ariſing from the Alnage for 
G1 years, at a rent of C. 10 per ann. and by ſucceſſive alienations 
it has been continued in private hands ever ſince, without even 
the fmall rent of £.10 being accounted for, either to the Crown 
or to Parhament.—Two circumſtances are worthy notice, relative 
to the Alnage ; one is that it is the only part of the Heredita- 
ry Revenue, where the whole duty came to the Crown, without 
deduction ; the officers fees being always paid by the ſubje&t :— 
The other 1s, that the alienation ( undifouted for above one 
hundred years paſt) proves inconteſtably the dominion of the 
Crown over all parts of the Hereditary Revenue, which are not 
fpecially guarded againſt alienation by poſitive A& of Parlia- 


ment. 


The amount of the Alnage duties is only known to the grantee, 
who carefully Keeps the ſecret. 


Or Tue ADDITIONAL DUTIES. 


After the Revolution the Hereditary Revenue being found in- 
ſufficient to ſupport the National Expence, an augmentation of 
Revenue became neceſſary. On this occaſion the Public Ac- 
counts were for the firſt time called for by the Houſe of Com- 
mons, in order to aſcertain the deficiency, and, as the motion 
expreſſed it, that * that it might be the better known what ſup- 
plies were neceſſary to be given.“ | 

Accordingly, by the i of William and Mary, an additional 
Exciſe was impoſed on all Beer and Strong Waters, and by the 
7th of King William an additional Cuſtom was laid on Tobacco, 
and other imported commodities. In the ſubſequent reigns theſe 
duties have been continued with ſuch alterations and additions 
as have been found expedient ; in the year 1695 and 1697 a 
Poll Tax and Land Tax were impoſed in Ireland, but have never 
lince been revived. "5 , 

The preſent additional duties which are ſubje& to no deduQi- 
ons whatſoever, except for drawbacks, together with the Heredi- 
tary, Revenue, make one aggregate fund, out of which the Civil 
and Military eſtabliſhments, King's letters, Parliamentary grants, 
2nd all other public charges are paid. 

N. B. The Stamp Duties were impoſed, and the Impreſt Office 
eſtabliſned, during the adminiſtration of the Earl of Harcourt : 
by whom alſo was introduced the 'Tontine, upon terms very diſ- 
adyantageous. : | 
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Or Tue APPROPRIATED DUTIES. 

Theſe are certain duties eſpecially appropriated by Parliament 
at the time of granting them, and ſubject to no other application 
than that for which they are given. Of theſe duties ſeparate 
and diſtinct accounts are ordered to be kept, and ſeparate receipts 
are conſtantly taken, when paid into the Treaſury; from whence 
they are iſſued, without any warrant of Government, accordi 
to the directions of the ſeveral acts of Parliament which appropri- 
ate them. | 

They now conſiſt of the following branches, viz. 

iſt. The Loan DvrTies. gh 

2dly. The SMALLEX ArPrOPRIATED duties for the encourage- 
ment of the Linen Manufacture, of Tillage and Inland Navigation, 
of Proteſtant Charter Schools, of the Lagan Navigation, and of 
the North Weft fiſhing. x FO OD 

The Loan DuTiss are granted by Parliament, for payment of 
the intereſt of the ſeveral ſums from time to time, lent and advanc- 
ed to the public; purſuant either to the reſolutions of the Houſe of 
Commons or particular Acts of Parliament. The redundance, 
payment of the Intereſt, goes towards the diſcharge of the 
eipal ſums, in fuch manner as is preſcribed by the ſeveral 
As made from ſeſſion to ſeſſion, for continuing theſe duties. 

The preſent loan duties confiſt of duties on Wine, Vinegar, 
Hops, Earthen, Lacquered and Japan ware, foreign filk ma- 
nufactures, the Abſentee Tax, Coffee, Strong Waters, Cyder, 
four-wheel Machines, &c. and produce about £.50,000 per ann. 
It muſt be allowed that the loan duties are never granted for more 
than two years, ſo that if by any accident the ſoan bill was to 
miſcarry (a thing very poſſible) the public creditors would re- 
main without any ſecurity ; as no other part of the Revenue is 
reſponſible for the debt. | | 


Or THz LrssER APPROPRIATED DUTIES. 


Theſe duties, although the Crown has no Intereſt in them, are 
collected by the officers of the Crown, aud for convenience are 
paid into the King's Treaſury, from whence they are iſſued to 
the orders and on the Receipts of the corporations or private 

rſons reſpectively intereſted therein, according to the Acts of 
| Parliament which direct the appropriations. _ 


Tas LINEN DUTIES 


Are certain ſmall Duties on Foreign Linen, Callicoes, Coffee, 
Chocolate, untanned Hydes 8 together with £10,000 
NY * per 
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per ann. . part of the Tea Duties, which in the whole amount to 
about £12,000 per ann. are appropriated to the Encouragement 


1 the Linen Manufacture, under VE , of the Linen 
ard, 


% 


us TILLAGE DUTIES: 


Are certain-ſmall Duties on ade, Dice, Plate, Coaches, Kc. 
appropriated to the purpoſe of encouraging Tillage and Inland 
Navigation, under the direction of the Commiſſioners of the 
Tillage Act; they were firſt granted in the beginning of the late 
King's reign, and were renewed for ſeven years, in the year 1772, 
their amount is about { OE per ann. 


PROTESTANT CHA RTE R- SCHOOLS. 


A Tax on the Licences of Hawkers, and Pedlars——which pro- 


duces about £2000 per ann. and is appropriated! in aid of the Fund 
for educating the Children of Papiſts in the Proteſtant * 


LAGAN. NAVIGATION DUTIES 


Are a ſmall additional Exciſe on Beer, Ale and e over 
and above his Majeſty's Dutics, within a particular diſtrict, the 
inhabitants of which are to reap the principal benefit from the 
Navigation of the River Lagan ; they produce _ £800 


N annum. 


NORTH WEST FISHERY. 


A Duty of 15. per Barrel on all Foreign Herrings imported, 
was laid on in 1777; to be applied by the Dublin Society, to the 


Encouragement of the North-weſt Fiſhery ; the amount is near 
/. 2000 per ann. 


N. B. The reader ſhould never forget, that theſe deen 
amounts are now * fluctuating. 


8. 
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